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make it work’ 


Peace deal brings hope 
on the long Good Friday 


John UuJItn 
Ireland Correspondent 


T HEY stood at the 
threshold at 
dawn; a hard 
night's haggling 
left them at the 
gateway to a new 
future. There, was euphoria, 
then fr u stration; and later 
worry as the time dragged on. 

The once-ln-a-generation 
chance seemed to be slipping 
away amid rumours of 
rekindled rancour. Except 
that this time, unbelievably, 
the politicians took that last 
most difficult- step. 

It was a very special Good 
Friday in Northern Ir eland. 
Tony Blair, sustained since 
his arrival on. Tuesday on a 
diet of no sleep, bananas and 
tea. announced a historic deal 
While the hailstones felL 
Mr Blair, wan but de- 
lighted, said he hoped 30 
years of violence were at last 
over, “When I arrived mi 
Wednesday, -I said I felt the 
hand of.* history, on our 
shoulders. Today Lhepo ihat > 
the burden of history can at 
long last be lifted from them." 

The deal was done, he said. 
Now for the tricky bit mak- 
ing it work. 

‘1 want to say this to the 
politicians and people of 
Northern Ireland with all the 
force I can muster. Even now. 
this will not work unless, in 
your wjQI and in your mind, 
you make it work.” 

His was a remarkable coup. 
an d thic was his finest day as 
prime minister, hi the cir- 
cumstances, he could be for- 
given for forgetting what day 
of the week be had arrived. It 
was Tuesday, with the talks 
apparently close to collapse. 

Ulster Unionists and Sinn 
Fein,- along with six parties 
between their polar positions, 
■welcomed a deal brokered 
after 22 months of negotia- 
tions at Stormont. No one had 
dared believe it possible. 

The settlement provides for 
an assembly in Northern Ire- 
land, raising the possibility of 
David Trimble and Gerry Ad- 
ams fiittjn g alongside each 



ecutive. There will be cross- 
border authorities; a Council 
of Ministers. Relationships 
involving Belfast. Dublin, 
London and the Scottish 
Welsh assemblies are to be 
recast 

The jail doors are to open 
for paramilitary prisoners. 
Sentence remission will be in- 
creased from 50 per cent to 
two-thirds, meaning half of 
Northern Ireland’s 530 con- 
victed terrorists win soon be 
released — the majority 
within two years. 

ft was this issue that threat- 
ened to scupper the deaL Ul- 
ster Unionist MPs, also dis- 
satisfied with measures on 
the decommissioning of 
terrorist weapons, chal l e nge d 
Mr Trimble. He showed his 
mettle and swatted aside the 
group, led by Jeffrey Donald- 
son, a potential leads’. 

Agreement was sealed only 
with the intervention of Pres- ! 
ident Bin Clinton, who had 
spoken through the night to 
participants. 


Outfeitftteold^ 

pave 2 

The problems ahead, 
pages 


Danny Mofrison, Peal Bew, 
page lO 

L eade r c oi nmut, page 3 


Mr Clinton said last ni g ht ; 
“The task facing people in 
Northern Ireland will be to 
make the peace endure. It will 
be difficult But they have 
chosen hope over hate, and 
the promise erf the future over 
the poison of the past” 

The Irish prime minister, 
Bertie Ahem, remembered 
his mother Julia, who died, 
aged 87, last Sunday. Mr 
Ahern, stfll wearing a bl a ck 
tie, admitted it had been a dif- 
ficult week. Hie said: T am 
sure my mother would have 
been pleased that we made so 
much progress.” 

George Mitchell, the former 
US senator who had grasped 
the poisoned chalice as talks 
chairman , galri: “I am de- 
lighted. I really am.” 

He added: “The people of 
Northern Ireland will decide 
whether or not this structure 
functions. 1 would encourage 
them to ten their political 
leaders loudly, clearly and 
without equivocation that 
they want this to work. IT they 
do, it will work.” 

The political leaders seemed 
stunned but later delivered 
their own spin. Mr Trimble 
said: “What everybody in 
Northern Ireland has won 
today is a new deal that win 
give everybody the opportu- 
nity to participate in a unique 
political arrangement.” 

Mr Adams, also fighting 
some rank-and-file dissent, 
said the fight to unite Ir eland , 
would go on. “This is a phase 
in our struggle. That struggle 
must continue until it reaches 

a final goal” 

Mr Hume, expected to be 
deputy first minister in foe 
new assembly, said: “Only 
once in a generation does an 
opportunity like this come 
along, an opportunity to 
resolve our deep and tragic 
conflict- This rime WB most 
succeed. We have to seize this 
opportunity” 

But 80 miles away in Lon- 
donderry, a famil y was bury- 
ing this year’s I5th terrorist 
victim. Trevor Deeney, aged 
34, a stepfather, to four chil- 
dren. is the latest of 3*500 vic- 
tims of The Troubles. As a 
new era beckons. Northern 

Ireland hopes he is the last 
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‘I believe today 
that courage 
has triumphed. 
I said when I 
arrived here 
on Wednesday 
night that 
I felt the 
hand of 
history 
upon us. 

Today Ihope 
that the 
burden of 
history can 
at long last 
start to be 
lifted 
from our 
shoulders.’ 

Tony Biair 

‘It is a day 
we should 
treasure. 

Today is about 
the promise of 
a bright future, 
a day when we 
hope a line 
can be drawn 
under the 
bloody past.’ 

Bertie Ahem 


Bertie Ahern and Tony Blair yesterday after the historic agreement was announced 
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There is nothing in this that I can’t live with 


Billy McQuiston, aged 40, a member 
of 1st company of the Ulster Defence 
Association, was released from the 
Maze six months ago. He explains 
.why he welcomes the agreement 


SERVED 12 % years can sign np to this agree m en t . 
In prison, for anybody can. 
armed robbery and At the end of the day I think 

weapons charges. I the parties realised that 


joined, the Ulster Defence everybody was going to have 
.Association when I was IS. to give somethi n g. No one is 


My father did a life sentence 
for paramilitary activities. 


going to be a dear winner. 
Hie prisoner issue was at 


Billy McOmstottwitb UDA 'soldiers’ moTOQRAfwiewiecwES 


The IRA has tried to kill me the core of foe problem for 
five tiwwfi awH fli© number of loyalists and republicans, 
fomily and friends I have seen That is what makes me think 
fritted runs into degens. If 1 the parties are serious, that 


we can draw a line under this 
and start again. 

If you talk to the families 
around my area, at least 80 
per cent of them will have 
somebody in prison or will 
have had somebody in prison. 
This is the thing that will 
rnpfln most to working class 
families, loyalist and republi- 
can. It is the one tangible 
thing that they can see. 

If you start talking to 
people in the street about 

cross-border bodies or power- 
sharing assemblies, you’ll get 
this dazed look, but tf you tell 
somebody that their son or 
their daddy is coming home, 
they'll be celebrating in the 
streets. 

People outside the province 
and even some inside don’t 


realise foe importance of the 
prisoner issue. There 
wouldn't have been a cease- 
fire if it hadn’t been for the 
loyalist paramilitaries. The 
loyalist fringe parties would 
have had foe prisoners at the 
core of any agreement that 
they would sign. 

When the ceasefire was 
first discussed, about two 
years before it was called, the 
loyalist parties were told that 
the prisoner Issue would be 
looked at sympathetically. 
After three years of ceasefire 
there hasn't been one pris- 
oner released. There hasn't 
been one prisoner issue effec- 
tively dealt with. The para- 
military point of view is that 
if the war is over we want our j 
prisoners bade. I 


The only way we are going 
to get the paramilitary groups 
to fade into the background is 
by letting the prisoners out 

Of all the parties, I think 
that was hardest for the 
Unionists to understand. The 
nationalists know how impor- 
tant foe issue is in their own 
communities but foe Union- 
ists are middle class and have 
a law and order agenda so 
they see them as just being 
terrorists, but I think they 
have begun to realise how im- 
portant it was. 

If you had asked me five 
years ago if there would be a 
settlement 1 would have said 
not in my lifetime. But now I 
am optimistic that this settle- 
ment will work. I think if the 
progressive Unionist Party 


and foe Ulster Democratic 
Party feel it is something they 
can sign up to then that will 
be good enough for loyalists. 
We would see ourselves as the 
army of foe Protestant people 
and if the Protestant people 
can sign up to It then we wffl 
have to go with their wishes. 

There is nothing in foe deal 
I can’t live with. The only 
thing that would have put me 
off was a definite movement 
towards a united Irish repub- 
lic. But the Union is safe, the 
British government has guar- 
anteed that as long as the 
people here consent to be 
British. 1 also don’t have a 
problem with power sharing. 
The days are gone when one 
part of the people has more 
turn to page 3, column l 
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The peace deal 


‘Grand old Duke of York, go 
home. You are a dinosaur, 
your days are over. Y ou 
ran away from the talks 

Hecklers to Ian Paisley 



Main players/ 

Leaders who 
kept foes on 
board, a selfless 
statesman, and 
a minister who 
used her head 


Tony Blair 




EWEN MACASKILL profiles the six key 
participants in lengthy talks process 


TONY BLAIR'S task was to 
deliver the Ulster Unionist 
leader, David Trimble. 

The nationalists, Sinn 
Fein and the SDLP, had the 
Irish government as their 
champion and conduit. Mr 
Blair, as prime minister 
representing the whole of 
Northern Ireland, theoreti- 
cally spoke for both commu- 
nities bat in reality his 
focus was Mr Trimble. 

They were unlikely politi- 
cal bedfellows. 

Mr Blair was privately 
appalled when as Opposi- 
tion leader he watched Mr 
Trimble come across as a 
narrow-minded and provoc- 
ative Orangeman In the 
1996 Dromcree stand-off. 
But as prime minister he 
had to establish a good 
relationship and gave Mr 
Trimble open access to 
Downing Street. 

That access created ten- 
sions with Mo Mowlam. Al- 
though close allies, she and 
Mr Blair had several angry 
exchanges as the Northern 
Ireland Secretary expressed 
her resentment at the Ul- 
ster Unionist leader going 
behind her back to Down- 
ing Street. 



Bertie Ahem 


Mr Blair's tactics, as con- 
firmed in a leaked memo 
from the negotiations, were 
to encourage Mr Trimble to 
make concessions to the na- 
tionalists but to be careftxl 
at the same time to avoid 
opening up the Ulster 
Unionist leader to accusa- 
tions ofbetrayalfrom the 
Unionist community. 

The settlement, less than 


a month away from the an- 
niversary of Labour's elec- 
tion victory, marks the first 
big success of Mr Blair’s 
government. 

He carried the reft ren- 

ri rrms in Sen flun^ nn ii 

last September but this 
settlement is on a different 
scale, an achievement that 
will be recognised 
Internationally. 


BERTIE AHERN’S eleva- 
tion to Taoiseach wasa cru- 
cial part of the peace pro- 
cess. Irish government 
sources confirm the wide- 
spread view that Sinn Fein 
was never comfortable with 
his predecessor, John Bru- 
ton, who seemed more at 
home with the Ulster 
Unionists. 

Both Mr Ahern and Mr 
Bruton's predecessor, Al- 
bert Reynolds, are old-fash- 
ioned political wheeler- 
dealers who provided the 
impetus from Dublin to find 
a solution to tbe problems 
of the North. 

Mr Ahern has a reputa- 
tion for being both amiable, 
happy to thrash out prob- 
lems over a pint, and 
cunning. 

Last week, on the eve of a 
visit to Downing Street, he 
made a very public threat 
that the peace process 
would be scuppered unless 
the cross-party bodies were 
strengthened so that they 
became more than just chat- 
shows. This was inter- 
preted at the time as an at- 
tempt to ambush Mr Blair 
but it increasingly looks 
like a typical piece ofpre- 


m 


m 


l # 


arranged theatrics with 
Downing Street's collusion. 

The settlement has given 
Dublin an increased role in 
Northern Ireland. But there 
isa downside. Many in Mr 
Ahern’s Fianna Fail will op- 
pose Ireland’s renunciation 
of its traditional territorial 
flinini to Northern Ireland. 
Mr Ahern, whose coalition 
government has only a slen- 


der majority in the DalL 
will not relish an internal 
party revolt or dissent from 
party members fn the refer- 
endum on changing the con- 
stitution neat month. 

Fianna Fail is the republi- 
can party and its supporters 
may not regard peace in 
Northern Ireland as a de-~ 
cent swap for droppingthe. 
claim to the North. 
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Mo Mowlam 


MO MOWLAM, the North- 
ern Ireland Secretary, in- 
troduced a new dimension 
to the long and tortured ne- 
gotiations: her wig. 

She used it to devastating 
effect, taking it off at crucial 
moments to scratch her 
scalp and send the message 
that she too was vulnerable. 

Her appointment as 
Northern Ireland Secretary 
last May came at a time 

when she was recovering 
from a brain tumour. 
Throughout the last year 
there were whispers from 
all sides that, physically 
and mentally, she was not 
up to such a demanding job. 

But she has outlasted her 
critics. She brought an earth- 


tness and bonhomie to the 
Northern Ireland talks that 
contrasted with her Tory 
predecessors. Her more 
direct, straight-talking ap- 
proach was exemplified 
when, harangued by Ian 
Paisley last year, she simply 
told him to “fuck off". 

While David Ervine, the 
equally straight-talking 
leader of the Progressive 
Unionist Party, happily met 
her for quiet pints, she fre- 
quently iufbrteted the Ulster 
Unionist leader David Trim- 
ble, who told colleagues last 
yean "The trouble with that 
woman is she can’t walk In a 
straight line.” 

With a settlement secured, 
she will be rewarded with 
Cabinet promotion when the 
reshuffle comes, if she wants 
to leave Northern Ireland. 


David Trimble 


THE leader of the official Ul- 
ster Unionist Party has 
emerged with a settlement , 
that gives him a chance to be 
both peacemaker and to fend 
off ultra-Unionlsts such as 
the Rev Ian Paisley and scep- 
tics within his own party. * 

He has sought to avoid the 
fete of predecessors such as 
Brian Faulkner,- who were 
left open to the charge of 
sell-out. Mr Trimble has 
tried to take his party with 
him. breaking off from the 
talks on Thursday night to 
spend 90 minutes address- 
ing his party's executive. 

In public, he has main- 
tained the hardline rhetoric 
ofUnlonism, as when his 
party rejected the proposed 


deal on Tuesday. Butin pri- 
vate he has shown himself 
to be more mature. 

This has been partly 
forced on him by political 
reality. With John Major In 
power with a small major- 
ity , Mr Trimble had a block- 
ing veto but he lost that in 
the May general election. 

Even before that, he had 
been preparing for the day 
when demographic change 
will mean the Unionists no 
longer have an in-built ma- 
jority in Northern Ireland. 

One of his first moves on 
becoming leader was to 
drop the party’s opposition 
to devolution. He hopes an 
Assembly will prove popu- 
lar enough with the Catho- 
lic population to provide an 
alternative to incorpora- 
tion into a united Ireland. 


Gerry Adams 


SINN FEIN president Gerry 
Adams's problem almost ex- 
actly mirrors that of his 
Unionist counterpart David 
Trimble: how to deliver a 
settlement without opening 
up charges of betrayal from 
his own rank-aud-flle. 

He and his vice-president 
Martin McGulnness have 
spent years persuading the 
republican movement to 
stay behind them as the bal- 
ance has tilted from all-out 
violence to engagement in 
the democratic process. Ad- 
ams has lost republicans to 
the fringe groups and will 
have to work hard to pre- 
vent it becoming a flood. 

In spite of repeated pre- 
dictions by the Unionists 


that Sinn Fein would even- 
tually find an excuse to 
leave the talks, Mr Adams 
has stuck with it. Northern 
Ireland officials acknowl- 
edge he has proved a clever 
and disciplined tactician, 
timing each development al- 
most perfectly. But they 
temper this assessment 
with warnings about his 
ruthlessness, and scepti- 
cism that violence has been 
entirely renounced. 

Mr Adams's vehicle for 
entry to the democratic pro- 
cess was SDLP leader John 
Hume. Ironically, one test 
of the Adams strategy is 
whether Sinn Fein will eat 
into, and possibly even 
overtake, the SDLP as the 
main nationalist party in 
the Assembly elections in 
June. 


John Hume 


THOSE dismissive of the 
SDLP leader call him “Saint 
John" but of all those in the 
negotiations, none has been 
.involved longer than John 
Hume, who been battling 
for a peaceful settlement 
since 1969. 

His altruism enrages fel- 
low party members who can 
see what be apparently can- 
not, that Sinn Fein threat- 
ens to supplant the SDLP. 
Mr Hume gives the impres- 
sion that peace is a greater 
goal than party ad vantage. 

There has been a personal 
cost: verbal abuse and 
threats, as well as ciga- 
rettes and alcohol, have 
taken a toll on his health. 

He showed the initial piece 
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Loyalists jeer Paisley 


The outsiders/ DUP leader 
discovers his power base is 
crumbling as former supporters 
tell him to shut up and go home 


John Mullln 

Ireland Correspondent 


E SUDDENLY 
looked very - old, 
and his powers of 
scathing response 
hi an were hit by the 
stutters. Ian Paisley was In 
trouble. 

His former supporters, 
working-class loyalists, were 
taunting the North Antrim 
MP and Northern Ireland 
MEP. One 22-year-old had 
three screamed words of ad- 
vice for the founder of the 
Martyrs' Memorial Church: 
"Shut your mouth.'* 

Amid chaotic scenes, Mr 
Paisley’s new foes ruined his 
press conference at Stormont, 
called to denounce the treach- 
erous negotiators at Castle 
Buildings. He once persuaded 
them to appear on rolling 
huts clutching firearm certifi- 
cates to demonstrate opposi- 
tion to the Anglo-Irish Agree- 
ment He has marched them 
up Hip hill too often. 

Now their political repre- 
sentatives. Cram the Progres- 
sive Unionist Party and the 
Ulster Democratic Party, are 
younger, urban and working- 
class. And. unlike Mr Pais- 
ley’s Democratic Unionist 
Party, they were in the talks. 

Nobody had been so rude to 
him before. “What about that 
big house you’ve got?" one 
heckler cried, underlining the 
financial division they had 
once been prepared to Ignore 
because of Mr Paisley’s 
nnpnm pmmUing Unionism. 

He was 72 on Monday, But 


he seemed to age as he was 
greeted with shouts of "Grand 
old Duke of York. Go home”. 
One called: “You are a dino- 
saur. Your days are over.” 
Another shouted: “You ran 
away from the talks. You are 
too old to run.” 

Mr Paisley hollered back, 
but the press conference de- 
scended into force. He was on 
the outside, and there are 
those who wonder if he is fin- 
ished, cut out of Northern Ire- 
land’s future. It looked like 
the end of an era. 

One of the shouted com- 
ments early yesterday was to 
link the DUP with the Loyal- 
ist Volunteer Force. It Is 
enough to send Mr Paisley 
into fits of apoplexy. 

His former supporters, 
linked to the rival main- 
stream, loyalist terror groups 
who are on ceasefire, are be- 
hind the accusation. It is 
based on the appearance of 
former DUP MP for Mid- 
Ulster Willie McCrea on a 
platform with LVF leader 
Billy WrighL He also spoke at 
Wright’s funeral service in 
December. 

The LVF is one of a growing 
number of small terrorist 
groups opposed to the cease- 
fires and to the negotiations 
at Stormont. It has murdered 
nine people, one of them Prot- 
estant, since the Irish 
National Liberation Army 
(INLA), another group still 
intent on violence, killed 
Wright, aged 37. at the Maze 
prison. 

Security forces are worried 
about the prospects or vio- 
lence in the run-up to the 
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Outside Stormont . . . Ian Paisley and Peter Robinson of the DUP pkottx 3 MPH: paulmcerlue 


simultaneous refereodums on 
May 22 throughout Ireland. 
They expect the fringe para- 
militaries to attempt to wreck 
the push for a Yes vote. 

Aside from the LVF, the 
splinter groups are on the 
republican side. As well as 
the INLA, whose political 
wing is the Irish Republican 
Socialist Party, there is Conti- 
nuity IRA, responsible for 
bombing the mid-Ulster 
towns of Moira and Porta- 
down this year; and Dissident 
IRA, made up of IRA terror- 
ists disenchanted with the 
peace process. 

Ronnie Flanagan. RUC 
chief constable, believes that 
the dissident group is linked i 
to the 32rCou*ity Sovereignty | 


Committee. The recently 
formed group, which draws 
most of its support in the 
Republic, denies the allega- 
tion. It Is planning to cam- 
paign against the deal. 

They have already held sev- 
eral public meetings through- 
out foe Republic, and are in- 
tending to descend on West 
Belfast, Gerry Adams's back- 
yard, later this month. It is an 
area well-known to the com- , 
mittee’s vice chairwoman. 
Bernadette Sands-McKevitt, ! 
sister of IRA hunger striker j 
Bobby Sands. Her appearance 
there could be an embarrass- i 
ment to foe Sinn Fein leader- 
ship. The group la also taking . 
its campaign to foe US this 
montb. 


Francie Mackey, Sinn Fein 
councillor in Omagh. Co 
Tyrone. Is also a member of 
the 32-County Sovereignty 
Committee. Sinn Fein has 
told him to quit the rival 
organisation or be kicked out 
He is staying put, proclaim- 
ing that he is true to Sinn 
Fein's traditional values. 

He said: “It is difficult at 
this stage to weigh up exactly 
what is happening. But those 
who felt there was a possibil- 
ity that these arrangements 
would be part of a transi- 
tional phase will be disap- 
pointed. If Sinn Fein takes up 
its place in the northern as- 
sembly, it will in real terms 
be an acceptance of Britain’s 
illegal claim.” 
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The peace deal 


‘Tony Blair deserves to enjoy the 
success he has had. This is the 
best beacon of hope we’ve had 
for a very long time’ 

John Major 



Aspringtime promise of peace ... a message of hdpefbrthe world 


c ' inton > Chirac and 

Major praise Blair and Ahern 


VBcramDmid 


^^RE SIDE NT _ 

■^welcomed the deal he 
■ . had helped to rescue by 
{asnng that Northern Ireland 
had “the promise of a spring- 
tune of peace” after years of 
violence. He hailed Tony 
Blair and Bertie Ahern as 


Clinton 


remarkable leaders who did 

an unbelievable Job. 

Mr Clinton downplayed his 
own role, saying: "I did what I 
was asked to do." He added: “I 
believe there will be very sig- 
nificant economic benefits 
flowing to the people of 
Northern Ireland if peace 
takes hold. In the days to 
come, there may be those who 


will try to undermine thic 
great achievement, not only 
with words but perhaps also 
with violence. All the parties 
and all the rest of us must 
stand shoulder to shoulder to 
defy any such appeals.” 

A Buckingham Place 
spokesman said the Queen 
■was delighted. "The Queen 
has been following the events 
of the day very closely. Natu- 
rally she shares everyone's 
delight.” 

Former Tory prime minis- 
ter John Major, who signed 


the 1993 Downing Street docu- 
ment which started the peace 
process, “warmly congratu- 
lated" Mr Blair. 

He said: “He’s taken risks. 
It was right to do so. It was 
right to give priority to this 
... 1 hope he enjoys the suc- 
cess he has had. He deserves 
to. This is the best beacon of 
hope we've had for a very 
long time." 

Very difficult decisions lay 
ahead, he said, and the blood- 
shed may not be over. But he 
added: ‘7 think we have got 


an agreement which 
stretches Car wider across 
Northern Ireland than we 
could possibly have imagined. 
That is extremely good 
news." 

Conservative leader Wil- 
liam Hague paid tribute to Mr 
Major’s contribution to the 
peace process and to Mr Blair 
and Mr Ahem. “Both prime 
ministers have worked ex- 
tremely hard and I congratu- 
late them very warmly. 

“I think they’ve done ex- 
tremely well, both in the 


work they've been doing and 
in building on the painstak- 
ing work of John Major over 
the last few years. It is a very 
exciting day.” 

Colin Parry, whose son was 

murdered by an IRA bomb in 

Warrington, Lancashire, said 
he cried when news of a 
settlement came through. “I 
have spoken personally to 
(Northern Ireland Secretary) 
Mo Mowlam a couple of times 
in the last couple of days,” he 
said. “She has injected such 
enthusiasm anti urgency into 


the programme and has pro- 
duced a first rate blueprint 
for Northern Ireland. 

‘It rekindles my faith in 
human nature that good can 
overcome eviL From the day 
that Tim died that has always 
been my message.” 

The leader of the Catholic 
church in England and Wales, 
Cardinal Basil Hume, said: 
“We can only hope and pray 
now that goodwill will prevail 
on ail sides and that the 
people of Northern Ireland 
will be able to look forward to 


a future when violence will be 
outlawed and peace will al- 
ways prevaiL” 

French President Jacques 
Chirac praised Mr Blair and 
Mr Ahern for their tenacity. 
‘"This agreement Is an exam- 
ple fbr the International com- 
munity. It shows that the 
longing for peace and reason 
eventually overcomes vio- 
lence. 

“This success is for Europe, 
and beyond for the whole 
world, a message of hope in 
the future." 


The long 


road 


ahead to 


stability 


The future/ Sectarianism 
must end before the violence 
can finally be left behind 


Ewm MecAskfll, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


A CATHOLIC teen- 
ager frustrated at 
not being able to go 
to a Chinese res- 
taurant at the end 
uf his street in a Protestant 
area of Belfast finally cracked 
and went for a takeaway. He 
was stabbed in the eye with a 
screwdriver, one of the thou- 
sands of ugly, sectarian inci- 
dents that have taken place in 
Northern. Ireland down the 
years but which have gone 
unreported amid the 

atrocities. 

It is that sectarian mindset, 
reinforced by 400 years of- bru- 
tality and insecurity, that 
those searching fbr perma- 
nent peace will eventually 
have to overcome. It could 
take decades. 

Yesterday's settlement was 
a beginning. All day, amid the 
euphoria, the problems that 
will dominate the months and 
years ahead began to emerge, 
from IRA decommissioning 



and the future of policing to 
splits among Unionists. 

The flashpoints are obvi- 
ous. Sinn Fein's annual con- 
ference next week: will presi- 
dent .Gerry Adams be able to 
prevent mass de fe cti on s to 
more militant republicanism? 
The referendum m the settle- 
ment on 22: will the Prot- 
estant : community . vote for 
peace or opt for “no surren- 


der”? Election to a Northern 
Ireland assembly on June 25: 
will the Rev Ian Paisley's 
Democratic Unionist Party 
win enough votes to be a seri- 
ously disruptive influence? 

There are many more prob- 
lems. The marching season 
follows soon after, with the 
annual stand-off at Drumcree. 
against a background of 
Inflamed Protestant opinion. 
And what of Sinn Fiem: will it 
combine participation in the 
assembly with street demon- 
strations and other disruptive 
tactics? And what happens to 
the IRA: will It be disbanded, 
its weapons handed over? 

There are forces operating 
In a positive direction- Pessi- 
mists have been comparing 
the settlement with the Sun- 
ningdale agreement in 1973 
that collapsed- What is differ- 
ent t h i s tim e is that almost all 
the main parties have been 
engaged in the negotiations. 
Mr Paisley’s Democratic 
Unionist Party and the inde- 
pendent Unionist Robert 
McCartney have been the 
only absentees, along with the 
mast extreme of the repub- 
lican and loyalist 
paramilitaries. 

The participants have cre- 
ated a framework capable of 
working if there Is the neces- 
sary political will. After 
months of negotiation, the Ul- 
ster Unionist leader, David 
Trimble, and Mr Adams have 
still not engaged directly, 
only through third parties. In 



Trouble looms for 
Trimble as voters 
talk of sell-out 


The people/ 

Hardliners 
in Portadown 
reject pact 


Stuart MBbar 


Family and friends of INLA victim Trevor Deeney at his funeral, and (below) the victim 
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the new assembly both will 
have to enter into discussion, 
or at least debate. There are 
precedents at council level. 

The cross-border bodies 
offer a potential for a new 
relationship in the island of 
Ireland. For Sinn Fein and 
John Hume's SDLP, die new 
bodies offer the prospect of an 
embryonic all-Ireland govern- 
ment The Unionists, while 
having agreed to the creation 
of the cross-border bodies, 
will of course resist such an 
all-Ireland solution. 

But there Is a middle way 
in which the border becomes 
blurred, in which Belfast has 
its assembly and Dublin its 
Dail, and Ireland bas the all- 
island cross-border bodies 
and above it all the European 
Union. 

The importance of these 
cross-border bodies should 
not be minimised. Ministers 
from Dublin will sit down on 
a regular basis with their Bel- 
fast counterparts to make de- 
cisions on economic develop- 



ment. tourism, agriculture, 
fishing and other areas. 

As a sop to Mr Trimble, a 
British-Irish Council is to be 
set up, a Celtic convention 
with representatives from the 
Scottish parliament and the 
Welsh assembly. That too 
could develop. Mr Blair faces 
the prospect not only of the 


threat posed by the national- 
ist forces in Northern Ireland 
but a secessionist movement 
in Scotland, the Scottish 
National Party. The best way 
to combat that could be the 
creation of a full federal sys- 
tem for Britain, a new redefi- 
nition of relations with 
Westminster. 

Who won and who lost from 
yesterday’s deal? Mr Hume 
said this week there would be 
no winners and no losers, 
that everyone would have to 
give a bit and the only winner 
would be peace. There are 
risks for all the participants, 
not least himself. He could see 
his own party overtaken in 
the June election by Sinn 
Fein as the main representa- 
tive - of the nationalist 
population. 

Mr Adams, as always, faces 
the risk of a bullet from dissi- 
dent republicans, who have 
since the ceasefire accused 
him of being another Michael 
Collins, betraying republican 
aspirations. He bas taken the 


IRA with him so far. No one 
can predict with certainty 
how many republicans win 
defect to the republican splin- 
ter groups still waging war. 

Mr Trimble bas potentially 
an even bigger problem in 
bolding his party together. 
Unionist MPs such as Willie 
Ross and William Thompson 
have made no secret of their 
belief that their leader should 
never have joined the talks. 
The pressure will increase on 
him if Mr Paisley can win a 
substantial proportion of 
Protestant votes. 

The armed groups that are 
not party to the settlement 
will be out to produce atroc- 
ities that will test the resolve 
of those who have reached the 
Agreement But the potential 
is there for a new political di- 
alogue. one that can create 
new relationships, one that 
might years from now" even 
break down the ghettoes in 
Belfast and Londonderry, the 
ghettoes of the mind as well 
as the physical ones. 


S ITTING in his front 
room, beneath a framed 
sketch of Orangemen 
marching to Drumcree parish 
church, Ivor Young has little 
doubt what the peace process 
will mean for Northern 
Ireland. 

“Of course there is going to 
be a bloodbath," he predicted 
yesterday before the agree- 
ment. “If the deal goes 
through, true loyalists will 
fight back. If it doesn't the 
republicans will go back to 
their killing." 

As hopes of a settlement 
spread yesterday, radio 
phone-ins and television chat 
shows were filled with people 
voicing, in almost disbeliev- 
ing tones, their bope that a 
significant comer had been 
turned. Against this mood erf 
cautious optimism, Mr 
Young’s doom-laden prophecy 
may appear as an irrelevant 
symbol of outdated, en- 
trenched hatred. 

But his opinion cannot be 
dismissed out of hand. Mr 
Young is typical of disillu- 
sioned hardline loyalists 
whose vote will count at the 
referendum scheduled for 
May 22. He is also typical of 
many Protestant voters in 
David Trimble's constituency 
of Portadown. 

More than 70 per cent of the 
town is loyalist The former 
home of the murdered loyalist 
terrorist Billy Wright, it is 
the epicentre of support for 
his Loyalist Volunteer Force, 
which has condemned the 
peace process. It is also the 
venue for the most conten- 
tious parade in the Orange 
march in g season, down the 
nationalists’ Garvachy Road 
to Drumcree church. 

In the early 1990s the town 
centre was devastated by an 
ERA bomb. Last year, a large 
part of it was again reduced to 
rubble by a 5001b car bomb, 
blamed on but not claimed by 


the breakaway Continuity 
IRA. Around here, people feel 
they owe the peace process 
nothing, and the republicans 
even less. 

Already there are plans for 
marches and rallies, coordin- 
ated by Mr Young's Con- 
cerned Protestant Committee. 
"What they have all done up 
at Stormont doesn't matter a 
bit,” he said. “Ninety-nine 
per cent of the people around 
here will never let Dublin run 
our country. Nothing can 
happen without our support 
and we're going to make sure 
they don't get it" 

These views are echoed 
around the town: true loyal- 
ists would never sell out Ul- 
ster, true loyalists would 
never sit down with the IRA 
true loyalists will never roll 
over and take this. 

The finger of blame has been 
pointed at Mr Trimble! “The 
people here are sickened by 
what they have heard," said 
Mark Proctor, a Protestant 
community worker. “Its no 
big surprise they sold us out 
because we always knew that 
Trimble would be weak. He's 
finished here because he didn't 
listen terthe people who elected 
him. They will never trust him 
again." 

Along Garvachy Road* the 
mood among nationalist resi- 
dents was more upbeat “Up 
until now it’s been everything 
we could do to keep the lines 
of communication' with the 
loyalists open,” said commu- 
nity centre worker Michael 
Creaney. “But now we will be 
able to concentrate on really 
building bridges. It will take a 
while but at least we can 
make a start" 

But with preparations al- 
ready under way for the Or- 
ange parade in July, residents 
fear that any confrontations 
will unravel the settlement 

And, just as with their loy- 
alist neighbours, there was a 
feeling that the people had 
been left behind by the politi- 
cians. "They forgot to make 
sure that they had us with 
them," said another resident 
who asked not to be named. 
“Nobody really knows what 
to think because they don’t 
know what’s been agreed. It’s 
a bit like asking how you will 
feel when you land on the 
moon — you won’t know until 
you get there." 


nothing 


I can’t live 
with’ - 


continued from 
power than the others, it's 
when that happens that I 
think the trouble starts. 

That’s why people like Ian 
Paisley and - the Democratic 
Unionists are men of the past. 
Every step along the way 
David Trimble had to look 
over his shoulder for fan pais- 
ley. If be had stumbled at any 
point the DUP would have 


run over him, I thrnk he’s 
come across as a great 

Ian Paisley says what about 
the victims? But how many 
DUP men actually served? 
How many DUP men have 
sacrificed their lives in 
prison for that belief? 

Paisley is always marching 
people to the top of the hfiZ 
and hacking down. They WlB 


be the people who are seen as 
warmongers after the referen- 
dum passes the agreement. 
The same applies to the fringe 
terrorists. I don’t believe 
there is a serious threat from 
the Loyalist Volunteer Force, 
and I don't believe they've 
had a groundswell of support. 

Do people seriously think 
that a society which has 
fought a war for 25 years will 


tolerate people like that when 
the war is over? 

The thing about the LVF 
and these other fringe groups 
on both sides is that they 
have no political backbone. 
They won’t have the stomach 
to keep fighting when they 
see everybody else has put 
their guns down. 

Bifiy Wright fell into the 
same trap as Paisley and the 


INLA. When the war stopped 
they didn't know how to stop. 

There is no way of guaran- 
teeing that the violence wont 
start again. Decommissioning 
would be a step in the right 
direction but it's not the 
solution. 

The paramilitaries could 
hand in every gun they bad 
tomorrow and get another 
boatload in next week. Iff s not 


as If there’s a limited supply 

of them in Europe. . 

The reason I was involved 
in the UDA was that I wanted 
this war over before my chil- 
dren had to go through what I 
had to go through. 

j live In a house with steel 
doors, steel shutters, televi- 
sion cameras. The life my 
famil y had to live. I wanted it 
over with. I didn't want them 


looking over their shoulder 
every minute. 

I am a defender of my 
people, against any aggresser. 
I bope I never have to go back 
to prison, and I hope the vio- 
lence doesn't start again. But 
I don't regret the things I did. 
If it starts again I am a sol- 
dier. I have to do what I’m 
bid." 

— Interview by Stuart Millar 
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Booming pound good for holidays 


British tourists benefit as costs 
fall to their lowest levels for 1 0 
years, writes Clare Longrigg 


T HE 2 million British 
tourists who have fled 
the country for an 
Easter break could be 
forgiven for wearing a smug 
expression. 

A strong pound for the 
second year running has 
made holidays cheaper for 
British tourists than at any 
time in almost 10 years. While 
British hoteliers are fretting 


about foiling numbers of for- 
eign visitors, UK tour opera- 
tors are celebrating. 

“The strong pound has had 
a major impact on prices," 
said Helen Leversedge. 
spokeswoman at Thomson. 
"Holiday prices are effec- 
tively being held at 1997 
levels. Besides which, 
people’s spending money is 
going a lot further.” 


Ed Sims, sales and market- 
ing director of Unijet, said: 
“It’s very rare that tourists 
get the double benefit oT two 
successive years of a strong 
pound. Last year we were 
able to use it to price holidays 
cheaply, and this year, when 
the clients get to their desti- 
nation, they will find their 
money goes a long way. It’s 
eight years since 1 remember 
the two coming together.” 
Because of this double 
whammy, the mar ket is up 
18 per cent across the board. 
British holidaymakers are 
benefiting from weak curren- 
cies and turbulent economies 


in Spain, Thailand and the 
Caribbean.- The strength of 
sterling against the dollar for 
the past 18 months has made 
destinations such as Florida 
extremely popular, while tour 
operators have been able to 
buy cheaper aviation fuel in 
the United States. 

“The levels of duty on im- 
ported goods into this country 
makes things like sports 
goods and designer labels 
twice the price in the UK," 
said Mr Sims. “People used to 
go mainly to Florida’s theme 
parks, but with the dollar 
around 1.63 to the pound, 
we’re organising more shop- 


ping trips to Florida than 
ever before.” 

British visitors to Italy 
have seen their pound’s buy- 
ing power rise from 2^00 lire 
to 2^990 lire over the past two 
years. And the pound now 
buys almost 10 francs com- 
pared with the recent low- 
point of just over seven. 

Most dramatic of all, this 
time last year the pound was 
worth 428 drachmas; this year 
it shot up to 528.83 drachmas. 

By devaluing the drachma, 
Greece has made itself one of 
the cheapest destinations for 
British holidaymakers. So 
next year Greece will be pre- 


paring for 120,000 extra Brit- 
ish tourists, and top Greek 
hotels and mid-range accom- 
modation will be about 26 per 
cent cheaper for British tour- 
ists this summer. Luxury 
goods and designer clothes 
and make-up are also much 
cheaper than in the rest of 
Europe. 

“Greece has had a number 
of difficult years,” Mr Sims 
said. “If they had a bad year, 
hotel owners used to pot the 
prices up. We’ve finally 
managed to persuade them 
that the only way to break 
the cycle is to drop their 
prices." 


itself 


Sarah Hall 

B ritain is braced 
for another lashing 
of rain, sleet and 
snow, after torren- 
tial rains yester- 
day heralded the Easter week- 
end and brought death ana 
destruction. „ _ . 

Two people were killed ana 
four — including a 14 -year-old 
boy — were feared dead after 
April showers became down- 
pours and brought chaos 
across the nation. 

In the worst hit area — the 
West Midlands — a month's 
rain fell in 12 hours and the 
River Avon rose to its highest 
level for . a century, forcing 
hundreds to be evacuated- 
In Ncathamptcmshire, where 
flood levels rose to fflt, a wom- 
an found dead in her borne was 
believed to have drowned after 
water cascaded into her North- 
ampton house. Hopes were fad- 
ing for another woman, aged 
33, believed to have fallen from 
her narrow-boat home on the 
River Nene. 

In Worcestershire, the 
Avon, which rose by form 
I metres in 12 hours, claimed 
one casualty when a middle- 
aged man was found dead in 
open water at the River Mead 
Caravan Park, Wyre Piddle. 
Two other caravanners were 
last night missing. Twenty- 
six holidaymakers at the site 
were plucked from the roofs 
of their caravans by police 
helicopters and fire brigade 
lifeboats. 

Upstream, at Abbots Sal- 
ford caravan park. Worcester- 
shire, tragedy was averted 
after a boat carrying a fire 


crew and three of the 46 cara- 
vanners being rescued cap- 
sized. forcing its occupants to 
/»iing to floatin g debris in the 
freezing water. ' ~ 

Hopes were fading for 
14-year-old boy; j-feared 
drowned after a van in which 
he was travelling was washed 
into a ditch as it overtook ve- 
hicles stranded fo floodwater 
near Leamington Spa, War- 
wickshire. r . . 

Nineteen anglers trapped 
on an island in Little Linford 
lake, Newport Pagnell, Buck- 
inghamshire. were evacuated 
by an RAF Sea King helicop- 
ter and fire brigade boats as 
the waters rose at the rate of 
9ft an hoar. 

A helicopter also winched 
54-year-old John Barnhain, 
from Pershore, from the roof 
of his Land Rover, minutes 
before it was swept away, as 
he stood stranded tn the 
middle of Piddle Brook, Ptn- 
vin, Worcestershire. 

In Leamington Spa, the 
T >m broke its banks engulf- 
ing the Apollo Cinema under 
12ft of water, so preventing a 
screening of Titanic. 

As the rain continued to 
hammer down, and the Met 
Office warned that the situa- 
tion would get worse. Fore- 
caster Rob Bunn of the inde- 
pendent PA WeatherCentre, 
said: “The outlook is not 
good. Scotland is already get- 
ting snow. In other areas, it 
will be exceptionally wet” 

The south-east Is will bear 
the brunt of the rain, and the 
north will be showery. It win 
fed bitterly cold with tent 
peratures a maximum of 10c 
(50f) in London and 6c (43f) in 
Edinburgh. 



The weather in Europe 
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European weather outlook 



Many northern, centra] and eastern parts of 
Seancfintwia win be dry wtth sunny spelts, but cold. 
However, Denmark and southern parts of Norway 
and Sweden wfn be cloudy with outbreaks of rain. 
Highs wffl range from -1 to 2 C tn the north, 3 -GC fn 
Finland and up to 11 C In Denmark. 

Low Countries, Germany, Austria, 


R wU be a very unsettled day ki most areas wtth rain 
in the north and east al the region and a rrtx of sun- 
shine and heavy sometimes thundery showers fur- 
ther west. The rain wffl fall as snow over the Alpine 
regions. H ighs will range from 10 - 13 C. 

Frances 

France w 9 have another cool and unsettled ~day 
with heavy showas and thunderstorms mixed in 
wtth sumy speBs. Alpine regions wtt have some 
decent tails of snow In most areas. Highs will rar^e 
from 8 - 1 1 C in northern and central areas to 15 C 
along the south coast 


Northern parts of Iberia will have yet another dte- 
turbed daywfth lots of doud with rain and thutdery 
showers. Showers wtt also affect central areas, but 
they will peter out towards the south and this is 
where the best sunshine wtl be found. Highs 10 - 
14 C in the north, 18 -Z 1 C In the south. 


Much of Italy vrifl have outbreaks ctf ran or thun- 
derstorms with only Smiled sunshine. Highs win 
range from 13 - 16 C In the north to 17 - 20 C in the 
south. 

Greece; 

H win be another warm day, but cloud and rain wtl 
begin to edge In from the west later In the day. 
Highs 21 - 24 C. 1 
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WORLD NEWS 5 


Peace dividend at risk of drying up 



Israel at 50 


Continuing the Guardian . 

fif r i e J-’ A,ex .Brummer reports 
tnat Binyamin Netanyahu’s 

tough line on accords signed 
with the Palestinians has 
serious implications for the 
economy of the Jewish state 




S K years ago, when 
the flame of peace 
in the Middle East 
was just being 
kindled, Dov Laut- 
man, the chairman of Israel’s 
bigg e st textile company, faced 
a problem familiar to nothin g 
makers everywhere. Produc- 
tion costs at his factories in 
Nazareth and Galilee — 
where his Delta Gain com- 
pany sews underwear for 
Marks & Spencer in Britain 
and Calvin Klein in the 
United States — were rising 
as wage levels increased in 
northern Israel. 

Mr Lautman decided that to 
resist competition from low- 
cost production In the Par 
East and Central America he 
would have to reorganise his 
business and take difficult 
decisions. 

He found new sources of 
production on his doorstep. 
Egypt had a long tradition of 
producing fine cotton and fab- 
rics, hut its technology was 
outdated. Mr Lautman em- 
barked on a venture to com- 
bine Israeli technical know- 
how with Egyptian fibres and 
skills in a new tax-free indus- 
trial park outside Alexandria. 

When the Israelis and Pales- 
tinians signed peace accords 
in Oslo in 1993 Mr. Lautman 
saw an opportunity to extend 
the experiment. He moved 
production into Jordan, which 
enabled him to cut production 
costs by SO per cent 
Now the peace process has . 
ground to a near halt because 1 
of obstacles pot up by the 
rightwing Israeli government 
of Biny amin Netanyahu and 
the tight controls on move- 
ment of workers and com- 
merce between Israel, and the 
areas controlled by the Pales- 
tinian Authority. 

Nevertheless, Delta Galfl is 
embarking on a new project. 
It is the first Israeli company 
to show interest hi opening a 
factory on the Palestinian in- 
dustrial estate being estab- 
lished at Karmy on the border 
of Gaza. 

Mr Lautman’s main con- 
cern is security.. Having cre- 
ated a Middle East textile em- 
pire with, annual sales of 
£200 million,., most of them 
overseas, he heeds to be sure 
that people and goods can 
move freely across the border 
and not be halted every time 
there Is a terrorist incident in 
Tel Aviv or an internecine 
war inside Hamas. . 

Mr Lautman’s optimism 
about the commercial possi- 
bilities for regional trade and 
production contrasts with the 
general mood in Israel. 

The ruling Likud party is 
sceptical about the economic 
foundations of the peace pro- 
cess: the authors of the Oslo 
accords, particularly the 
Americans, took the view that 
a durable peace process 


woold require trans-regional 
struc tures so important in 
terms of water supply, envi- 
ronment, tourism and stan- 
dards of living that even if the 
momentum of the land-for- 
peace tradeoff slowed the ties 
would be so strong that it 
would not matter. 

Mr Netanyahu sees matters 
differently. His communica- 
tions director, David Bar-Il- 
lan, denies that the Likud-led 
government has let the peace 
process and the economic 
side of the accords drift 

“The process collapsed in 
March 1996 under Shimon 
Peres,” he said, referring to 
suicide bombings in the run- 
up to elections that year, 
which Mr Peres’s party lost. 

Mr fiar-Illan says the trans- 
fer of Israeli factories to Jor- 
dan is evidence that hitches 
in the peace process are not 
having a si gnifican t economic 
impact “It is the development 
of the computer and tedmol- 


‘Industry, not 
the peace 
process, has 
brought in 
investment 
Irrespective of 
terrorism, 
business goes 
where the 
money is* 


ogy industries over the last 
few years, not the peace pro- 
cess. which has brought in 
foreign investment Irrespec- 
tive of terrorism, business 
goes where the money is.” 

. That view is not widely 
shared. Almost all big indus- 
trialists believe the “go-slow” 
on the peace process is affect- 
ing Israel’s development 
Michael Strauss, who runs 
one of the country’s largest 
private businesses, reports 
dire effects cm his business 
and the economy. “The slow- 
down in the peace process 
means we are losing the op- 
portunity to develop our busi- 
ness in Arab lands.” 

The problem is laid out; 
starkly in the finance minis- 
try’s Economic Outlook 
report, which notes that in 
1997: “Exogenous factors, tor 
eluding terrorist attacks, clo- 
sure of the territories and the 
political situation . . . affected 
Israeli exports substantially.” 
Tourism declined by U per 
cent compared with 1996. 

The report continues: “The 
protract e d closure of the ter- 
ritories and their depressive 


effect on the inhabitants’ in- 
come reduce Israel’s exports 
to these areas severely.” 

It says light industry ex- 
ports have declined by 22 per 
cent and overall growth has 
fallen from 7.1 per cent in 1995 
to 2 per cent last year. Many 
industrialists (outside the 
thriving hi-tech sector) com- 
plain that Israel will mark its 
50th birthday in recession. 

There are two schools of 
thought about the economic 
consequences of the peace 
process. The first is that the 
Israeli economy has benefited 
substantially; the second is 
that Israel is now so powerful 
economically compared with 
its neighbours that it does not 
need them. 

The foreign ministry fans 
into the first category. Its dip- 
lomats continue to forge bilat- 
eral and multilateral links 
with Arab countries. Diplo- 
mats travel regularly to the 
Gulf states to pursue Joint 
water desalination projects. 

Co-operation on more im- 
portant issues, such as tour- 
ism. has generally ground to a 
hah. At Eilat on the Red Sea. 
Israel and Jordan now share 
airport facilities — which can 
accommodate larger jets — at 
Aqaba on the Jordanian side 
of the border. But the biggest 
challenge ahead is the 6-7 mil- 
lion Christian pilgrims ex- 
pected to the region to mark 
the mfllprinium 

The Egyptians, essential to 
the process of arranging joint 
packages, have pulled out be- 
cause they refose to deal with 
Israel while it continues con- 
troversial settlement con- 
struction in East Jerusalem 
and mtssps deadlines agreed 
to Oslo for withdrawal from 
the occupied territories. 

The Israeli foreign ministry 
is concerned that, failure to 
pursue a joint tourism strat- 
egy with Egypt, the Palestin- 
ians and Jordan will be a di- 
saster for the Arab countries 
and also rebound on Israel. 
“We have most of foe Chris- 
tian sites. If the Arabs decide 
to boycott foe Joint initiative 
then they will stop a large 
number of groups coming.” 

For now Israel can claim 
that the most important eco- 
nomic effect for itself of foe 
peace process, the record 
£SL3 billion of foreign invest- 
ment attracted last year, 
r emains unaffected by the Ne- 
tanyahu factor. 

But Israel has spent the last 
SO years fighting an Arab eco- 
nomic boycott. The peace pro- 
cess allowed the dismantling to 
begin, bringing foreign capital 

and inte rnational credibility. 

By focusing its domestic 
policy on security and terror- 
ism to the detriment of all 
else, the government risks 
driving away the commercial 
advantage and prestige that it 
has won since Oslo. 



A Palestinian Muslim woman passes nuns praying in Jerusalem’s Old City yesterday during a Good Friday procession photograph: menahem kahana 


Churches ‘not ready for millennium’ 


David Sharrock 
in Jerusalem 


T housands of Chris- 
tians crowded their 
holiest shrine, the 
Holy Sepulchre, yes- 
terday to join in Good Fri- 
day rites as the Israeli gov- 
ernment chided the heads 
of the Christian Churches 
in Jerusalem for not doing 
enough to prepare for the 
millennium celebrations. 

Uri Mor, secretary of the 
Christian communities de- 
partment of ministry of 
religious affairs, said: “As 
far as my ministry Is con- 
cerned, we are doing our 
best to prepare ourselves 
. . . for the year 2000. The 
problem is with the 
Churches.” 

Mr Mor said he expected 
the Churches to be “more , 
dynamic” In their prepare- ; 
lions and added that the Pal- 1 


estinian Authority had not 
responded to Invitations to 
establish a co-ordination 
committee with Israel. 

“I don’t think they can im- 
plement their plans in Beth- 
lehem without co-operation 
and co-ordination with Is- 
raeL They are refraining 
from any co-operation.” 

Bethlehem Is under Pal- 


WMIe Israel was plan- 
ning to npgrade the road to 
Nazareth, improve security 
and build tent and trailer 
villages for the influx, the 
Churches had done nothing 
so far. 

He said he had asked the 
Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, where Christians be- 
lieve Jesus was crucified. 


they believe to be fire from 
heaven, representing new 
life, there are up to 15,000 
people in the church, each 
with a candle. “Some of 
these old Greek women can 
barely hold up their 
candle,” Mr Mor said, point- 
ing to the danger. “When 
it’s completely foil it takes 
three hours to get out” 


Five million Christian pilgrims are expected to visit the holy 
sites in 2000. The Pope is expected to be among them 


estinian Authority control, 
while Jerusalem and Naza- 
reth are controlled by Is- 
raeL Five million Christian 
pilgrims are expected to 
visit the holy sites in 2000. 

The Pope is expected, to be 
among them. Mr Mor told 
reporters this week: “I 
have some hints that he 
will come.” 


buried and resurrected, to 
open a second entrance for 
safety reasons. Talks have 
begun but the prospects are 
not good, because the 
church is run by several 
mutually antagonistic 
de n o minations . 

During the ceremony of 
the Holy Fire, when Ortho- 
dox Christians receive what 


The Pope yet to com- 
mit himself to visiting the 
Holy Land. 

“We have invited him 
and now we are waiting for 
an answer,” said the Pales- 
tinian-born Latin Patriarch 
Michel Sabbah, the most 
senior Roman Catholic 

cleric in the Holy Land. 

The status of Jerusalem, 


holy to Christianity, Juda- 
ism and Islam and claimed 
by both Israel and the Pal- 
estinians. is one of the ob- 
stacles to the Pope’s visit. 

The Vatican endorses the 
idea that it should be a 
special international “open 
city”, while Israel rejects 
any challenge to its sover- 
eignty over its “eternal, un- 
divided capital*’. 

Paul VI was the last pope 
to visit the Holy Land, In 
1964, three years before Is- 
rael seized the West Bank 
and Jerusalem in the 
Middle East war. 

In Ms pre-Easter message 
Patriarch Michel painted a 
bleak portrait of the state 
of the Middle East peace 
process and called on Chris- 
tians, Jews and Muslims to 
pray for reconciliation. 

Easter coincides this year 
with the Jewish Passover 
and Muslim feast of Eid al- 
Adha. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 

Rejected 

Kiriyenko 
set for new 
Duma vote 


Jam** MMk In Moscow 


S ERGEI KIRIYENKO 
began to look less like 
a clever junior ac- 
countant and more 
like the second-in-command 
of Russia yesterday when he 
laced down a hostile parlia- 
ment to win greater support 
than expected, in his first un- 
successful attempt to be con- 
firmed as prime minister. 

Just under a third of the 
State Duma’s 450 deputies — 
143 — backed Mr Kiriyenko, 
aged 35, who needs at least 226 
votes to be approved. Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin immedi- 
ately renominated the former 
banker, who win submit to a 
fresh vote next week. 

As prime minister he would 
take over the running of Rus- 
sia and command of its armed 
forces if Mr Yeltsin died or 
became Incapacitated. At 
present it is not clear who is 
second in line. 


‘I insist on the 
candidacy of 
Kiriyenko. . .he 
thinks fast and 
he counts well’ 


"I'd expected less support,” 
the acting prime minister 
said after the vote. Earlier in 
the day Mr Yeltsin had said 
he would not be proposing an 
alternative candidate, 

“I insist on the candidacy of 
Kiriyenko. He is a profes- 
sional manager who can work 
as part of a team, he shuns 
self-promotion and cheap pop- 
ulism ... he thinks fast and 
counts well," the president 
said in his weekly radio 
address. 

Addressing the Duma be- 
fore the vote, Mr Kiriyenko 
was confident as he repeated 
last week's message that the 
Asian financial crisis and the 
collapse in world oil price had 
destroyed the tiny economic 
growth registered at -the end 
of last year. 

He warned that foreign 
debts could strangle the bud- 
get by 2003. that the unpaid 
wages crisis was getting 
worse and that the state faced 
a monthly tax shortfall of 
24 per cent 


Church paper joins attack 
on gays as paedophiles 


John Hooper In 


T HE leader of Italy's far 
right. Gianfranco Fini, 


V right. Gianfranco Fini, 
has won the hacking of 
spokesmen for the Roman 
Catholic Church for a remark 
he made this week linking ho- 
mosexuality to paedophilia. 

On a television chat show 
an Wednesday Mr Fini said: 
“A declared homosexual can- 
not be a schoolteacher.” 
Predictably, the comment 
prompted outrage in the gay 
community and on the left 
What was less expected was 
the endorsement Mr Fini’s 
views won from the Church 
and general public. 

A column the next day in 
the newspaper Awenire, 
which is owned by the Italian 
bishops, congratulated Mr 


Fini on “scoring a hit". 

It said: "Those who are pro- 
testing either have not under- 
stood or do not want to 
understand!.” 

Yesterday Awenire toned 
down its support but stopped 
well short of withdrawing it 

It said he was only refer- 
ring to “declared” homosex- 
uals who "use the authority 
of a master to teach that it is 
the natural and sole truth”. 

The Rome daily La Repubb- 
lica published a pall yester- 
day which found that 47 per 
bent of those questioned sup- 
ported Mr Fini’s approach. 

Gay rights activists have 
repeatedly that the root cause 
of the Italians’ pronounced in- 
tolerance of homosexuals is 
the respect they accord to the 
social teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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“People have lost faith in 
government It’s a lack of 
faith in tomorrow among or- 
dinary people, among civil 
servants, and among inves- 
tors. It’s a crisis of morale,” 
he said. 

As he answered deputies’ 
questions, Mr Kiryenko dem- 
onstrated an impressive 
grasp of government policy 
and of Russia's problems 
which contrasted sharply 
with the rambling, oblique 
vagueness of Mr Yettsin and 
his former prime minister. 
Victor Chernomyrdin. 

Speaking before the vote, 
the Communist leader, Gen- 
nady Zyuganov, said Mr Kir- 
iyenko had some interesting 
ideas, but the Communists 
would vote against 

‘1 know of no political 
forces which would enable 
him to realise his pro- 
gramme. for that depends on 
the will of the president and 
his circle,” he said. 

The size of the vote in 
Savour of Mr Kiriyenko was a 
hlow to the credibility of op- 
position parties which had 
lined up earlier in the day to 
insist that their members 
would never back the earnest 
young technocrat. 

Even assuming all mem- 
bers of the pro-government 
Our Home Is Russia, all non- 
aligned deputies and every- 
one hum the centrist Russian 
Regions factions supported 
Mr Kiriyenko. he would not 
have received 143 votes. 

Suspicion fell on Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky’s ultra-national- 
ist LDPR which, until the last 
minute, had Intended not to 
support the president's man, 
and even the Communists, 
whose plan to physically pre- 
vent party members from vot- 
ing fell by the w a ysi de. 

Hopes wQL be high in the 
Kremlin that Mr Kiriyenko 
may win his. second attempt 
to be confirmed, although a 
third vote can be taken before 
Mr Yeltsin gets the opportu- 
nity to dissolve the Duma and 
call fresh elections. 

In turn, deputies will be 
looking for some concessions 
from the president and Mr 
Kiriyenko in terms of minis- 
terial jobs for party members. 
But the acting prime minis ter 
ruled out any horse-trading 
yesterday. 

"There’s no point In yield- 
ing. If I do, the government 
wfll not be a working team,” 
he said. 



Black and white economies divide Europe 


•, ;.,:r 


Private view 


Martin Walker 


I T IS almost 20 years since 
Italy celebrated the sor- 
passo, that proud moment 
when its national wealth, 
as measured by gross domes- 
tic product, overtook Brit- 
ain's. It was done at a stroke, 
simply by giving a notional 
value to the hitherto un- 
counted black economy. 

There was less fuss In 1994 
when the European Onion's 
own GDP figures, given in 
ecus, showed that Britain was 
once again ahead of the Ital- 
ians." But there ought to be a 
fuss now, as the latest official 
estimates of the ElTs black 
economy show that Italy has 
probably taken a command- 
ing lead over Britain. 

The explanation, again, is 
what Europe ominously calls 
I'economie occulta. Up to 


26 per cent of the Italian econ- 
omy is off the books. The 
highest estimate for Britain is 
13 per cent much of it ac- 
counted for by car boot sales 
and cash-only plumbers. 
buQders, cleaning ladies, and 
the like. 

The Italians, it must be 
stressed, are not alone. Their 
economy is about as black as 
the Spaniards'. But Italy pales 
to gray compared with Greece, 
where up to 35 per cent of the 
economy is off the books. 

T hink of the hold British 
plumber, driving off to a 
Greek or Italian holiday with 
a wallet foil erf used crinklies. 
staying in unregistered guest 
houses, eating in cafes that 
never see a taxman and com- 
ing home with his van sag- 
ging under the weight of 
cheap French beer and Bel- 
gian rolling tobacco. 

It is an image of Europros- 
perity to infuriate the au- 
thorities and affront the ma- 
jority of working people who 
pay as they earn. 


The scale erf the blade econ- 
omies of Spain, Greece and 
Italy should annoy them even 
more, because it amounts to a 
gigantic fraud on the rest of 
Europe. All three are big net 
beneficiaries of the EU. Their 
contributions are calculated 
on their GDP figures and 
VAT receipts. The bigger 
their black economy, the less 
of their fair share they pay. 

In short, there is now hard 
evidence to support the carica- 
ture erf the EU as a machine to 
take money from the (rela- 
tively) law-abiding north and 
give it to the dodgy south, its 
significance is greater because 
the EU is facing a cash crunch. 


T HE Germans, who pay 
about two-thirds of the 
net contribution to the 
EU budget have in- 
sisted that their share must 
be reduced. The British were 
warned firmly at last month's 
informal meeting of finance 
ministers in York that Lady 
Thatcher's famous rebate 


could not continue. And the 
vast EU bill for absorbing the 
new east European members 
isstiUtobepaid. 

This will raise new ques- 
tions about the probity and 
rigour of. for example, the 
Polish and Hungarian tax 
systems. Bear in mind that 
under their old communist 
systems, the black economies 
were a matter of self-respect 
and economic survival- And 
hear In mind alan — as this 
week's EU report cm unde- 
| dared work says — that the 
black economy is a rational 
response to burdensome tax 
rates and over-regulated 
labour markets. 

Oddly enough, the euro may 
provide a solution. The single 
currency is only cosmetically 
about c ommo n banknotes. Its 
real purpose is to solidify 
Europe’s single market by im- 
posing a common monetary 
policy, which will dictate the 
amount of money made avail- 
able and the amount we have 
to pay to borrow it In turn 


this wifi inevitably lead to a 
common fiscal policy, co-ordi- 
nating the proportion of our 
incomes that governments 
take from us. 


H armonising the 
European tax rates, 
under the current 
system, will be an ac- 
counting and computing chal- 
lenge to dwarf the little local 
difficulty Of the mill e nnium 
bug. But if the opportunity is 
taken to change the tax sys- 
tem, the black economy could 
be wiped out overnight 
The trick would be to tax 
not incomes, profits or pay- 
rolls, but transactions. This 
would not be a simple sales 
tax, which hits the poor more 
because they pay a far higher 
proportion of their income 
through the cash till. 

ft would have to be a tax on 
every transaction, from bank 
deposits to investments, from 
pay cheques to pensions, from 
buying a beer to getting 
money from the cash machine 


to pay the plumber. It would- 
be. in effect, a tax on the veloc- , 
ity of the economy as a whole. 

The technology. In the 
shape of the gigantic elec- 
tronic net which already pro- 
cesses almost all financial 
and retail transactions, is just 
about in place. It could permit 
a tax system which automati- 
cally deducts, say, l per cent 
of every transaction over the 
net — and mean all other 
taxes can be abolished. 

The electronic net treats the 
economy as a commons, for 
which we a U pay the same pro- 
portional entrance fee before ■ 
using it The rich, who use it 
more for their inves tments 
and dividends and other ma- 
nipulations. will pay more. 

But it can cope with the 1 - 
-cash-only plumber and rihfe^ 
Greek waiter and the "unem- 
ployed” Spanish handyman 
because it picks off his hit of 
tax every time he enters the 
commons to spend his money. 
That would be a sorpasso 
everyone could celebrate. 
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Shock treatment 
for Paris pigeons 




Jon Henley In Parts 


S AINTS and gargoyles, 
angels, prophets and 
kings: all will be 
relieved. As part of a clean- 
up operation, the cathedral 
of Notre-Dame is to purge 
its statues of generations of 
pigeon droppings, and then 
electrify them to discour- 
age future visitations. 

“It’s a simple but 
effective system,” said Pas- 
cal Comhet of Sertep, which 
stands for Research and Im- 
plementation of Tech- 
niques for Banishing Pi- 
geons Ltd. “We install 
short stainless steel rods, 
invisible from a distance, 
which carry a small elec- 
tric charge. They're not 
fatal, bnt pigeons hate 
them.” 

The cathedral's statues, 
some of which date back to 
the 14th century, have suf- 
fered for years from the 
ravages of Paris' rampant 
pigeon population. Many 
are now badly disfigured, 
said Bernard Fonquemie. a 
senior architect at the 
city's historic monuments 
commission, which is in 
charge of the renovations, i 


“The effect of pigeon 
droppings is shocking." he 
said. “Not only does it look 
unattractive, in some cases 
there’s so much guano yon 
can barely make out the 
faces." Droppings generate 
nitrates that eat into the 
stone. "We had to do some- 
thing," be added. 

Starting with the cathe- 
dral’s west-facing walls, 

, hundreds of statues and 
carvings are to be cleaned 
by hand using spatulas and 
solvents. All pigeon nests 
found will be destroyed. 

“Hie work is complicated 
by a previous anti-pigeon 
campaign that didn’t i 
work,” he said. “Fifteen 
years ago we tried coating 
the statues with a special 
repellent. Unfortunately it . 
only worked for a year, and , 
it stained half the carvings 
black.” 

Originally completed in ; 
1330 but extensively al- 
tered during the 17 th cen- 
tury, Notre-Dame was 
wrecked during the Revolu- 
tion and last restored in the 
1850s. 

One of the masterpieces 
of church architecture, it is 
visited by six million 
people a year. 
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Red Richards 


Gentle 

man of 
jazz 


kODRTi.Y in manner. 


G «*ft spoken, and in- 
described as 
I'.™* p * rf £ et gentleman”, 
™ jazz pianist Red Rich- 
ards was midway through a 
version ofJWm Pram Sauce 
when he collapsed and died 
in a New York restaurant 
aged 85. ^ 

Born in Brooklyn. Rich- 
ards moved to Harlem with 
his family and was intro- 
duced early on to the rent- 


party culture then preva- 
lent. ‘‘Sometimes there 


might be four different 
apartments in the same 
building that had piano 
players, and those gnys 
would play for days,” he 
recalled. 

Richards encountered 
Fats Waller and Willie “the 
Lion” Smith at these events 
and also witnessed Art 
Tatum's -first Harlem visit. 
Thus he abandoned his 
classical studies to develop 
his own jazz style, staying 
faithful to the two-handed 
approach and coloured by 
the influence of Earl Hines. 
The combination of rhyth- 
mic drive with fresh -varia- 
tion served him welL 

Richards’s real start 
came with Sheets Tolbert’s 
Gentlemen of Swing, a 
jump band which paral- 
leled Loots Jordan,, and 
recorded for Decca. He 
stayed for three years but, 
when the Floyd Ray Big 
Band came though New 
Yoric, he jumped on board 
and made it to California, 
where he enlisted to the US 
Army — while still sitting 
in at local sessions. 

In 1945, he. Joined Tab 
Smith’s orchestra, which 
featured Smith’s peachy 
alto within a peppy rythm 
and blues style, and was the 
house band at Harlem's 
Savoy Ballroom. 

In the 1950s, Richards 
moved to Boston where be 
crossed over, to play Dixie- 
land jazz with Bob Wilber, 
Timmy McPartland and 
Bobby Hackett. He also ap- 
peared briefly with Sidney 
Bechet to 1951. In 1958, 
clarinettist Mezz Mezzrow 
enlisted i»<m in a band — 
which included trumpeter 
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Red Richards ... a master of rhythmic drive and fresh variations 
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Buck Clayton — for a Euro- 
pean tour, culminating to a 
period to Italy as backing 
group for Frank Sinatra. 

Richards then spent a 
four-year stint with the 
Chicagoan cornetist 
Muggsy Spanier, whose 
free-wheeling traditional 
group travelled continu- 
ously. He was the only 
black member of the band, 
and Richards found Span- 
ier supportive to the face of 


prejudice. A decade of suc- 
cess then followed with the 
dixie- to-swing Saints and 
Sinners, an outfit which 
Richards co-led with trom- 
bonist Vic Dickenson. This 
bright unit recorded often, 
made a couple of European 
trips — omitting Britain — 
and found a ready home in 
Canada. 

Thereafter, Richards con- 
centrated on work in and 
around New York, leading 


a trio at the Crawdaddy 
club, playing relief piano at 
Eddie Condon's, taking solo 
gigs to Japan and Canada, 
making frequent visits to 
Europe, and building a sub- 
stantial discography, most 
rewardlngly on Sackville. 

He appeared in London at 
Pizza on the Park in the 
1980s, impressing listeners 
with his measured way 
with standards, and vocal- 
ising agreeably in husky 


fashion. Richards deserved 
wider recognition, but he 
was highly valued by his 
contemponiries and Jazz in- 
siders. He is survived by his 
wife Dorothy, to whom he 
was married for 55 years. 


Peter Vacher 


Charles Coleridge "Red" Rich- 
ards, jazz pianist and vocalist, 
bom October 19, 1912; died 
March 12, 1998 


Face to Faith 


Why Jesus is not the 
body in question 


Timotliy Raddtffe 


I WOKE up briefly an the 
flight to Sao Paolo to see 

James Bond fighting for his 

life. Tough men in black . 
were showering him with bul- 
lets, but none of my fellow pas- 
sengers seemed that worriecL 
We all know that James is in- 
vulnerable. Sometimes it looks 
as if he ha&beenkifled, but 10 

m ir^ i|«>g later hg Hthafk fl gflm . 1 

shooting freon the hip. Sure 
enough, when I next woke up. 
he was floating on a raft with a 
beautiful woman, ignoring the 
efforts of the Royal Navy to 
rescue him. 

Some early Christians were 
tempted to think of the Resur- . 
rection of Jesus in much the 
same way: the ultimate escape 
trick. Jesus’s enemies could 
not get him. They appeared to 
win, but three days later he 
was back. 

The first known representa- 
tion of the crucifixion by 
Christiansisonthe door of the 
church in Rome where I live, St 
Sabina on the Aventlne, built 
in 432AD. R took that long for 
Christians to dare to represent 
what the gospels say clearly, 
that the man whom we wor- 
ship really died. Death got him. 

What then of the Resurrec- 
tion? What happened to Jesus’s 
body? Every Easter morning. 
Christians celebrate the Resur- 
rection by reenacting what 
Jesus did on the night before 
he died, when he ate with his 
disciples. That is the only way 
to talk about what happened to 
Ins body when he rose. £Gs 
friends were about to sell him, 
pretend that they never knew 
him or just run away. His 
body was to he banded over to 
his enemies. 

But Jesus made the strang- 
est claim. He took bread and 
gave it to them and said- ‘This 
is my body and I give it to you.” 
He made a gift of the body that 
was to be sold; the body that 
was to he destroyed he gave as 
the covenant of a new commu- 
nity. That is what happened on 
Easter morning; it was the tri- 
umph over all that destroys 
human community. . 

This may look like a cop- 
out Christians make an inter- 
esting daim about a man ris- 


ing Grom the dead, yet when 
they are pressed, they produce 
woolly statements about the 
victory of love. But I am not 
being evasive. One cannot get 
at what is most important 
about the body by describing 
the human anatomy , Of 
course, It is essential that we 
have stomachs and livers and 
lungs, but describing th*»m 
does not tell us what it mtwmB 
forme to be alive, as this body. 
To do that, I must talk about 
my capacity to speak, to 
relate, and to love others. 

So we get at the heart of the 
claim for the bodily resurrec- 
tion, by re-enacting the Last 
Supper, and the victory that it 
claims over everything that 
undermines human love. I can- 
not describe the physiological 
transformation of Jesus’s 
body , but that does not matter. 
It would miss the point. 

The second thing that the 
Last Supper teaches us is that 
the Resurrection Is not just a 


James Bond is 
a very poor 
substitute for love 


claim about this one person's 
body. It Is the birth of a conti- 
nuity. "This is my body, and I 
give it to you." We share in 
that triumph over the ene- 
mies of love. In the beautiful 
mosaics in the Church of 
Chora, in Istanbul, the athletic 
risen Christ wrenches Adam 
and Eve out of the prison of 
death. The chains and bolts lie 
scattered around their feet It 
is our victory too. 

Let us get back to Janies 
Bond in the arms of the wom- 
an. This is how it always ends, 
except that it is not really an 
ending, because in the next 
film there will be another 
wo man and another brief mo- 
ment erf consummation. He is a 
serial lover. The repetition 
suggests the hunger for more 
than he ever finds. I believe 
that the Resurrection dis- 
closes the true end of the 
human story. We are destined 
for a love which is stronger 
than all our failures and be- 
trayals, even than death. 


James Bond offers us a very 
poor substitute. 

The Resurrection is not just 
a rather vague claim about 
what happens when we die. 
We get some foretaste of what 
it means whenever we came 
aero— small fri nmpha qtot 
hatred, despair and death. Let 
me give just afew examples, 
which 1 have seen in the last 
few months. 

I am writing these words in 
an isolated village called 
CampoDos, in Colombia, near 
the Venezuelan border. This is 
an area of war between the 
guerrillas and the paramili- 
tary groups. Every day the 
peasants are killed in the 
struggle to control the cocaine 
fields. We have just held a 
meeting with the young of the 
parish, who are trying to bring 
some hope to the people, who 
feel abandoned and without a 
future. In a moment, we win 
celebrate the Eucharist 

A young Dominican friar 
explained to me that he ha_q 

not publicised the event 

Thrw» winnlht a gn. tlw Inwil 

bishop was kidnapped. In 
these young people's refusal to 
give In to despair, I see what it 
means to re-enact the Last 
Supper erf Jesus with his 
disciples. 

In February, I just hap- 
pened to be in Baghdad when 
it seemed that at any mo- 
ment American and British 
planes might appear over the 
city and drop their bombs. The 
Iraqi Dominican friars and 
sisters seemed less concerned 
than I was as to whether death 
might come in the next few 
days. They told me that they 
had lived with death for many 
years; the dally slaughter 
caused by the embargo. 

For them, there was only a 
more fundamental question, 
which is whether all these 
h uman lives had any mean- 
ing, and whether, in the Kid, 
we may dare to hope. It was 
that hope that we celebrated 
together when we remem- 
bered what Jesus did before 
he died, and shared our belief 
in the resurrection of the 
dead. 


Timothy Radcliffe ia the Master 
of the Order of Preachers, the 
Dominicans 


A Country Diary 


NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE: 
Brynberian village no longer 
has a shop- The post office has 
been taken in by someone 
else, but only far 10 hours a 
week. No one can remember 
suck a time. The former, who 
started -trading in form neces- 
sities from his house, built 
the shop in 1914 of local stone. 
You can stffl. see the hollow in 
the common where (it came 
from — light coloured bricks 
for the comers and round the 
windows. The front door is in 
a single-storey extension at 
the side, whilst the grand, 
central front-dttar opens into 
the shop. The first wooden 
shelves still stand. The 
counter has an inlaid brass 
rule, so that lengths of mate- 


rial could be measured out 
There were big jars of sweet- 
ies; in the summer, with the 
door open, you could bear 
them rattling into the scales. 
The couple, who ran the shop 
and post office, are genial and 
discreet Sooner or later, we 
met everyone in there and 
chatted. Our loss is 
Immeas urable. 

The village lost its school 
long ago. but retains its cha- 
pel, built In 1690 as the first 
Independent chapel in North. 
Pembrokeshire. It has the tra- 
ditional front of two doors 
with windows in between. 
Inside is a peaceful c alm , lov- 
ingly nurtured by its mem- 
bers. it lifts your spirit 

AUDREY INSCH 
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I N the feverishly ambi- 
tious world of television 
journalism, it is difficult 
to find people who consis- 
tently value friendship and 
humanity above personal 
ambition. Helen Jenkins, 
who has died aged 52, was 
among that rare breed. 

During her career at the 
BBC, which spanned nearly 
25 years, she had plenty erf 
opportunity to succumb to 
the pursuit of the ego. Her 
work as a senior producer 
took her to some of the more 
glamorous and competitive 
shows — Tonight, Nation- 
wide, Panorama and News- 
night among them. But Helen 
never allowed jealousy and 
spite to creep into her profes- 
sional so oL 

She travelled from Costa 
Rica to India for the BBC, but 
never forgot her Welsh roots. 
She met foe rich and famous, 
including the Bhutto clan in 
Pakistan, but, in her spare 
time, kept up with lifelong 
friends, especially those who 
were in trouble. She worked 
with household names, such 
as Peter Snow and Charles 
Wheeler, but quietly encour- 
aged and cherished junior 
producers- and researchers 
under ber supervision. 

Helen was always instinc- 
tively on the side of the 
underdog; and this shone 
through in her countless 
films for the BBC. She cham- 
pioned the cause erf Indone- 
sian dissidents, helped ex- 
pose the dangers of Hindu 
fundamentalism and the ex- 
tremism of Le Pen in France. 
Hard work, coupl ed w ith a 
sense of the idiosyncratic, en* 
sured that Helen had a long 
and valuable career. 

Above all, she was down-to- 


earth and practical She was 
the kind of person who turned 
up with a host of cardboard 
boxes if you were moving 
house. On one occasion, she 
announced to a female friend 
going through personal diffi- 
culties that it was time to 
cheer herself up by decorat- 
ing her front room. Sure 
enough, a couple of days later 
she tuzued up on the doorstep 
wielding a paint-brush. 

Despite her low-key, practi- 
cal approach, Helen was no 
pushover and she relished a 
good scrap. Before illness 
prompted her to take early 
retirement from the BBC, her 
last port of call was the Corre- 
spondent programme, where 
she ran the complicated pro- 
duction desk with steely de- 
termination. Woe betide any 
accountant or flaky manager 
who tried to pull the wool 


She inspired the 
fight for quality 
programmes 


over Helen’s eyes. As her edi- 
tor at that stage, I knew I 
would always be whipped 
into line if I tried to avoid 
making crucial decisions. 
After all she knew how to 
tame her bosses by then — I 
was, she would proudly, 
remind me, her 23rd editor at 
the BBC. 

Her enthusiasm for taking 
on self-serving bureaucrats 
was legendary- On one occa- 
sion, she completely bamboo- 
zled a hapless BBC function- 
ary who had the temerity to 
Inquire whether Helen had 
any controversial views. For 


the record, she mockingly 
confessed to belonging to two 
apparently dodgy societies: 
the Fairground Organ Pres- 
ervation Society (lapsed) and 
the Afghan Hound Society 
(hounds now deceased). 

She also Inspired all 
around her to fight for qual- 
ity programmes and not be 
fazed by seemingly over- 
whelming odds. Even when 
she was ill, she would deluge 
me with heaps of cuttings, 
suggesting a variety of story 
ideas. She cared passionately 
for the BBC and Its role as 
public broadcaster. 

This zest for life and conti- 
nuity of purpose spilled over 
into her private pursuits. 
Helen was a dedicated sailor 
and spent a great part of her 
last eight years restoring and 
sailing her 40-year-old classic 
sloop, Bridani, named after a 
star visible in the southern 
hemisphere. 

A real test for Helen came 
when she studied for maths 
O-level In her later years at 
the BBC. This proved to be a 
stiff challenge but she tack- 
led it with typical gusto and 
determination. When she 
was in a bad mood in the 
office at the time, we all 
knew It had to do with loga- 
rithms and cosines, not 
struggling with the details of 
the latest story about apart- 
heid in South Africa. 

She said she would die 
with a clear conscience and 
did indeed keep her integrity 
and courage to the end. She is 
survived by her partner. 
David Gwyn Jones, and by 
the extended and loving fam- 
ily of her sister, Bronwen 
James. 


Keith Bowers 


Joan Bakewed writes: Helen 
Jenkins was one of the finest 
women who ever worked at 
the BBC: and she was my 
friend. She was also my pro- 
ducer for a time, reporting 
on the arts for Neiosnight in 
the mid-1980s. Familiar with 
the more brutish matters of 
Cities and international af- 
i, she was soon as easily 
familiar with the concerns of 
musicians, actors, writers 
and artists and set about tell- 
ing their stories with the 
same commitment with 


which she did everything in 
her life. 

She was a natural feminist 
proud to be a woman and 
scornful of any implied sex- 
ism. She raised a quizzical 
eyebrow when the editor of 
Neiosnight had to get special 
managerial permission to 
send her to war-torn Leba- 
non. Helen arrived in Beirut 
just before the Sbatila and 
Sabra massacres and sent 
back reports of outstanding 
integrity and clarity. 

With her unwavering 



Helen Jenkins . . - "Her values were the ones that matter’ 


sense of justice and trust 
she was enraged by petty- 
mmdedness. On one occa- 
sion, back from some tropi- 
cal hell-hole, where she’d 
been working 15 hours a day 
reporting terrible events, 
she found the cost of a glass 
of lager had been cut from 
her expenses. Playing by the 
rules, she called for an offi- 
cial briefing as to what she 
could or could not claim. 
She then Instructed each 
Neiosnight reporter as to 
how to submit their ex- 
penses. That glass of lager 
cost the BBC dear. 

As a woman, she had little 
regard for appearances, pre- 
ferring ease to elegance. She 
regarded looks as unimpor- 
tant and ignored her own. In 
foot, she had the sweet face 
of a Botticelli, though no-one 
would call ber svelte. She did 
once, when reporting the 
Edinburgh Festival, buy a' 
pretty white dress and try a 
little make-up. That same 
night In the bucolic good 
humour of the occasion, 
someone dashed a glass of 
red wine across it Helen en- 
joyed the joke and went back 
Instantly to comfortable 
clothes. 

Those close to her knew of 
her boundless generosity, 
which readied out to anyone 
she saw to be in need. She 
championed the traditional 
values of public service 
broadcasting and believed 
that ethics, rather than ac- 
countancy, should take pri- 
ority in public affairs. Her 
values were surely the ones 
that matter. 


Helen Jenkins, television 
producer, born March 19, 1946; 
died April 6, 1998 


vyeekend birthdays 


THERE'LL be no end of slob- 
bery losses for singer Lisa 
Stansfield . 32 today. First, 
from Ian Devaney. her long- 
term boyfriend mid musical 
collaborator, more from their 
shockingly spoilt dogs, Tur- 
nip, the wolfhound, and Do- 
the mongrel. Then there 
Is her family in Rochdale, the 
“dreary” town she said she’d 
never leave but quit four 
years ago for Dublin. Al so on 
the good wish trail, Jimmy 
Nail perhaps, or Full Monty 
star Hugo Speer. who*ve been 
working with her on Swing, 
her first film (she’s got over 
the disappointment of being 
beaten for the lead role in 
Indecent Proposal by Demi 
Moore). But will she be hear- 
ing from ex-Pogue Shane 
MacGowan, her famously un- 



sober drinking companion? In 
between knocking out hits 
irifo All Around The World 
and AM Woman, she once gave 
him a bloody nose. His crime? 
He wanted her to read sane 
poetry. As she once sang, *l 
may not be a lady . - ■” 


Today's other birthdays: K a- 
ran Bfiggs, judo champion. 
35; Viscount Buckmaster, 
Arabist. 77; Sir Raymond 
Carr, Spanish historian, 79; 
John Cyrer, Labour MP, 34; 
Gerva&e de Payer, clarinet- 
tist, 72; Clive Exton, script- 
writer, 68; James Ferman, 
former director, British Board 
of Film Classification, 68; Jill 
Gascotae, actress, 61; Geor- 
gina Godley, .fashion de- 
signer, 4% Joel Gray, actor, 
66; Lewis Jones, rugby 
player, 67; Dr Roger Knight, 
chief curator. National Mari- 
time Museum, 54; Lorenzo, 
restaurateur, 70; Derek Mar- 
tin, actor, 65; Dame AvxU 
Poole, former chief nursing 
officer, Department c£ Health, 
64; Richard Wain wright for- 
mer Liberal MP, 80; Prof 
Michael Wright, m e chanical 
engineer, chairman, 600 
Group. 5L 


Tomorrow’s birt hdays : Alan 
Ayckbourn, playwright, 59; 
Raymond Barra, economist, 
former French prime minis- 
ter, 74; Jeremy Beadle, tel ori- 
son prankster, 50; Bill Bry- 
dea, actor and theatre 
director, 56; Montserrat Ca- 
balle. opera singer, 65; David 
Cassidy, singer, 49; Paul 
Cook, jockey, 52: Elspet 
Gray, actress, 69; Lionel 
Hampton, vibraph on ist, bw 
D we Kitdnger, former presi- 
dent, Templeton Collette* 
Oxford, 70; Hardy Krugcr.ac- 
tor, 70; Bryan Magee , Pjujos- 
opher. writer, 68; < 
Matron, Labour MP. 3$ 
Hilary NScolle, educationist 
58; Carlos Reutemann. grand 
prix driver, 56; George 
Robertson, MP, Secretary of 
State for Defence, 52: Graham 
Rose, cricketer. 34; Dr 
Wendy Savage, obstetrician 
and gynaecologist, 63. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Leonard Doyle: An apology. 
An article headed, Anthrax 
follies, on the Comment page 
of the Guardian, Page 18, 
March 25, dealt with stories 
“planted" in British news- 
papers by the security ser- 
vices. In particular, it men- 
tioned the “clamour, started 
by the London Independent” 
over allegations that the Bos- 
nians had shelled their own 
people in Sarajevo in a move 
to enlist international sym- 
pathy for the Muslim cause, 
and it held this up as an 
example of a '‘plant”. Al- 
though the author erf the 1992 
Independent report was not 
named in the article, he was 
correctly identified by some 
as Leonard Doyle, who is 
now the foreign news editor 
of the Observer. It might thus 


have been wrongly inferred 
that Mr Doyle was slurred 
with the suggestion that he 
was an agent of the security 
services. We unreservedly 
accept that this was not the 
case, and that Mr Doyle's Sa- 
rajevo story had no connec- 
tion with British intelli- 
gence, and we apologise to 
Mr Doyle. Mr Doyle has also 
received personal apologies 
from those involved. 


The office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor is closed over Saster. It re- 
opens on Tuesday, /feeders 
may then telephone between 11 
am and 5pm: 0171 289 9589. 
Meanwhile letters am be 
mailed to 119, Farrmgdon 
Road, London EClR 8ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
reader@gtiardian.co.uk 
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A blessed Good Friday 

At last Northern Ireland’s people can glimpse peace 


THESE men and women did noble work. 
Tired after 30 hours without sleep, their 
fatigue from 30 years of war proved 
greater. In the name of the people of 
Northern Ireland, they reached out to 
their deadliest rivals — and made peace. 
It took the deaths of more than 3,000 
people, the serious wounding of some 
30,000 others, but yesterday the two sides 
of that long and bloody conflict joined 
together to declare, “Enough.’* 

The Easter snow never let up, the air 
outside the Castle buildings stayed bitter 
and frigid — but still Sinn Fein’s chair- 
man described it as “a beautiful day.” 
And so it was. Inside the Stormont build- 
ing, men whose adult lives had been fii>H 
with talk of armed struggle and no surren- 
der were now sharing a joke, paying 
warm tribute to each other. Usually hard- 
faced men came to speak, only to find a 
catch in their voice. One delegation was 
spotted in the middle of the night, its 
members quietly hugging each other. 

The emotion was earned, as was the 


universal declaration that Stormont had 
witnessed history in the making. There 
are important caveats. But no one should 
lose sight of- the scale of the achievement 
After three decades of conflict — and an 
antagonism that has endured for centu- 
ries — Unionism and nationalism, loya- 
lism and republicanism, Protestants and 
Catholics may finally have found a way to 
live together. This is no mere pact be- 
tween governments, nor some worthy ac- 
cord among moderates: it is not a re-run 
of Sunningdale or the Anglo-Irish agree- 
ment This is an agreement backed by 
those who represent the men of violence, 
standing at opposite extremes. Gerry Ad- 
ams was s miling yesterday, apparently 
with the blessing of the IRA army council 
— but so was Gary McMichael and David 
Irvine, the men who speak for the con- 
victed killers of hardline loyalism. It is as 
if the Middle East peace process had 
brought together Hamas and the Jewish 
settlers of the West Bank: it is an extraor- 
dinary feat of diplomacy. The politicians 


yesterday counselled against euphoria, 
rightly warning that the task of reconcili- 
ation has only just begun. Prudence 
would suggest waiting a while before 
handing out plaudits. Even so, it seems 
right to credit those who pulled off what 
so many — until very recently — said was 
impossible. In Northern Ireland, John 
Hume, <5erry Adams and David Trimble 
have all earned . a place in history. Mr 
Hume for having file courage to stand 
with Sinn Fein early, encouraging them 
to choose politics over warfare. Mr Adams 
led the republican movement away from 
violence and towards a compromise on its 
core doctrine of a united Ireland: Sinn 
Fein has now formally accepted the parti- 
tion of Ireland — an historic break. Mr 
Trimble proved the most obstinate negoti- 
ator in the last moments yesterday, but he 
showed political strength, too — persuad- 
ing a party which has made intransigence 
into an article of faith to compromise. The 
Ulster Unionists’ acceptance of the new 
ministerial council of the north and south 
grants the Republic a governmental stake 
in Northern Ireland for the first time. 
Until now Unionism has regarded the 
South as an alien, if not enemy power. 

Outside the province, London and 
Dublin can allow themselves a weekend of 
congratulation. Bertie Ahem buried his 1 


mother on Thursday, then headed to Bel- 
fast for two sleepless days cajoling and 
arm-twisting the parties towards an 
agreement. Tony Blair was pivotal, luring 
David Trimble back to the peace table just 
when the entire effort seemed doomed. AH 
that was possible thanks to the dogged, 
Indefatigable work of his secretary of 
state, Mo Mowlam. Her human touch at- 
tracted much criticism these last months, 
but now she is vindicated: .she succeeded 
where every predecessor had failed. 
Thanks in part to her, Tony Blair has won 
the prize that had eluded every British 
PM since Gladstone. It is the crowning 
achievement of his first year in office. 

ALL THE participants were lucky, too, in 
their chairman. George Mitchell’s years 
of- senate ^pai-maTcing stood him in good 
stead, as did- the presence of his two, 
largely unsung co-dhairs from Canada 
and Finland. It helped that the trio was 
backed by an American president who be- 
lieved in the Northern Ireland peace pro- 
cess before almost anyone else. Bill Clin- 
ton took a lot of flak for granting Gerry 
Adams a US visa in 1994 — a move which, 
with hindsight, seems only to have 
helped. John Major and Albert Reynolds 
authored the first framework document 
1 which made yesterday possible. 


The deal may be done, but peace is 
never a done deal The lesson of peace 
Processes elsewhere — whether in the 
Middle East or South Africa — is that the 
SatttrfS just the start. There wffi= be 
SKon. whether throng Ia^Paistey’s 
planned No campaign for the referendum 
on May 22 or the rejectiomst violence, 
likely to be committed by those paramili- 
taries who stayed outside. The alphabet 
-^of terror-- from INLA to the.LVF, 
CAC to CIRA — will be determined to 
break public confidence. The peacemak- 
ers must stand firm. * 

There will be challenges from within, 
too starting with conflicting interpreta- 

tions of what the 67-page document V de- 
tails all mean. Several of the parties must 
now have the plan approved by executives 
and members. Some Unionists might 
baulk at the early release of prisoners; 
some republicans may recoil at the return 
of de commiss ioning. Both sides are bound 
to it hard to sit together with old 
enemies: imagine it, a Unionist and a Smu 
Fetner, side-by-side in an Ulster cabinet 
Failure is a possibility. But so, now, is 
success. The people of Northern Ireland at 
last have an opportunity to live t heir lives 
in peace. It is a time for gratitude; and 
even the odd private prayer. For this was 
a blessed Good Friday. 


Letters to the Editor 

Miscellany: from 
fad to fiction 


I AM old enough to be Daniel 
I Parkes’s granny (Marmite 
diet baffles boffins, April 9), 
bat we share an addiction. For 
me to start the day without 

Manni telaitlwt rm anythlng la 

unthinkable. I consume a 250g 
jar in eight days, which works 
out at 574,875g in my Mar mit e- 
eating lifetime. Daniel has 
only been on Marmitefbr 11 
years — the next 53 could pro- 
duce Gve healthy children if 

he follows my example. 
Wendy Morris. 

Bi rmingham. 

S OME of os boffins are not 
at all baffled by Daniel's ' 
successful marmite sandwich 
diet His sandwiches will pro- 
vide him with energy contain- 
ing twice the protein he would 
have got as a new-born infant 
from his mother's milk. With 
mQk and orange juice as well, 
that’s serious food. 
JoeMlllward. 

Professor of Nutrition, 
University of Surrey. 

I WONDER how the taxpayers 
I of crime-ridden Los Angeles 
feel about resources being 
wasted on tackling victimless 
crimes such as those involv- 
ing George Michael (Police 
deny setting trap for British 
pop singer, April 10)? If I was a 
Californian I would demand 
to know why my money was 
being used so 
Inappropriately. 

Jonathan Beadle. 

London. 

1 A fHlLE your interview 
V V with Kelvin Mackenzie 
in Media Guardian (Cracking 
the Mirror, April 6) was rivet- 
ing, I am puzzled by his sud- 
den strange obsession with. 
Dudley. Being Dudley bom 
and bred, I can assure Mr Mac- 
kenzie we have yet to attain 
the status to warrant a Bishop, 
and not since the industrial 
revolution have we made nuts 
and bolts. 

Martin Dunn. 

Editor, Associated New Media, 
London. 

THE Royal Automobile Club 
I should not try to fool their 
many loyal members into be- 
lieving that they are moti- 
vated by genuine concern for 
its welfare (RAC inner circle 1 
set for £40,000 pay-outs, April 
9). If this demutualisation 
takes place, it will merely 
demonstrate that, once again, 
personal greed has triumphed 
over a decent and well-estab- 
lished society. 

Lord Sefton of Garston. 
House of Lords. 

ri UEASE could you elabo- 
i rate on the advice con- 
tained in G2 (Milk and 
m ummy , April 7). The writer 
suggested that a working 
mother’s breastmilk supply 
can be maintai ned if she “par- 
tially beast feed(s)”. What 
beast does she recommend? 
Carla Evans. 

Stroud, 

Glos. 

■PRESUME that James Ken- 
I nard (Letters, April 9) also 
keenly awaits the day when 
science will confirm the uni- 
verse is only 6,000 years cfld. 
and that humankind was 
formed from clay and given 
the breath of life (Genesis 2ri). 
Rob Glover. 

Dewsbury, W Yorks. 

^vn the printing of correo- 
V^tions. Peter Mapleston 
(Letters, April IQ) writes: “I 
guess it Is a matter of time 
before you print a correction 
befarethe mistake." Quite 
right, the Guardian Is well 
known as the the Newspaper 
for Tomorrow. 

James Hazan. 

London. 


Not the world’s favourite airline 


Q UITE afewthings do 
not add up in your 
story, Fear and loath- 
ing on Flight 567 (April 9). I 
assume that once the horrible 
noises from under the floor- 
boards had made themselves 
apparent to the flight deck 
crew, contingency arrange- 
ments would have been made 
within seconds to the best 
diversion routing. This is pre- 
sumably why the aircraft did 
not continue climbing to 
FL310, as Geneva is only a lit- 
tle less than 150 miles away 
from Mflan. 

It Is uncommon to have a 
totally uneventful flight; eg 
requests for changes in flight 
level are often made — due to 
sudden meteorological 
changes, for reasons of greater 
fuel economy. Most flight 
crews will report minor me- 
chanical faults — in the air, 
either on their own company 
radio frequency to the airline 
HQ, or to the tower-approach 


radio of their destination, if 
matters are more serious. If 
the public were privy to these 
routine dally conversations 
they would think twice about 
ever flying again. 

On contacting Geneva 
Tower, the flight deck crew of 
BA 567 would have been 
handed over to the Geneva Ap- 
proach radio frequency. 

Why didn’t emergency per- 
sonnel plug in a mike/headset 
to talk directly to the fligfat- 
deck, in the same way as ramp 
controllers do? At a pinch, the 
captain could have dialled the 
tower for instructions on a 
mobile phone. Something ap- 
pears to have been very wrong 
somewhere. Did the plane de- 
velop a total loss of radio com- 
munication? Without ASM1 
(Aerodrome Surface Move- 
ment Indicator) radio commu- 
nication, the airport would 
have ground to a halt. 
Graham Stocks. 
Quom,Leics. 


M Y EXPERIENCE of Brit- 
ish Airways reflects that 
In your article. Some while 
ago I was travelling from Hang 
Kong to London in an aircraft 
which lacked some in-seat ser- 
vices, including the crew call 
buttons. I felt ill during the 
flight and because I could not 
summon the crew, I got up to 
find someone. I fainted and 
suffered injuries which led to 
one permanent scar. 

Efforts to get BA to acknowl- 
edge some responsibility for 
what happened proved impos- 
sible. Needless to say, I go to 
some lengths to avoid their 
flights these days. 

Michael Dempsey. 

London. 

I TOO have experienced the 
extraordinary lack of lan- 
guage ability in BA sta ff . I 
re tinned from Lyon last Fri- 
day on flight 353. To the evi- 
dent surprise of the cabin 
crew there were several 


French passengers on board 
who spoke no English. This . 
became a problem once it be- 
came clear that we were going 
to be late into Heathrow as 
there were several passengers 
who had to make onward con- 
nections to the US. I was sit- 
ting next to a woman travel- 
ling to visit her son In San 
Francisco. Her natural appre- 
hension was made worse by a 
succession of announcements 
in En glish in which she recog- 
nised only the name of her 
destination. The cabin staff 
asked ifl would mind carry- 
ing on the translation until we 
arrived, agreeing that it was 
“rather awful" that they had 
no personnel on hoard who 
could speak French. There 
was no transfer van to meet 
passengers and when I had to 
tell my neighbour that, even if 
she made the flight her lug- 
gage might not, she became 
truly distraught It would 
have been helpful to have had 


a bilingual member ofBA's 
staff to reassure her. 
Bridget Patterson. 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


service I have ever experi- 
enced was on a BA flight to 
Miami. The tattiesMooktng 
aircraft I have flown in was a 
BA plane en route to Warsaw. 
Tony Novak. 

Reading. 

D R Victoria Walsh does 
seem to have had poor 
treatment at the hands ofBA 
but I notice that the report 
said she contacted Virgin At- 
lantic for advice, who “told 
her to contact the Civil Avia- 
tion Authority 1 '. Knowing the 
strength of Richard Branson’s 
public relations department 
and the rivalry between Vir- 
gin and BA, did the contact 
sfop there? 

Bill Emmett. 

London. 


Memory lane 

I WAS regretfully amused to 
I see all those poor acolytes 
being rubbed out of Stalin’s 
snaps (How to fool all the 
pepple all the time, April 10). 
Especially so when I think of 
bow old Mr Skrzypkalski 
nearly prevented not only 
Nigel Fountain's article but 
much more besides. 

I met Mr Skrzypkalski in 
Bristol in about 1960. He was 
then in his 90s and living with 
his son. He had been an officer 
in the Tbilisi mounted police 
at the turn of the century and 
hart on several occasions pur- 
sued the young Stalin who like 
many allegedly great men was 
once a horse thief. 

What pause it gives to con- 
sider the effect had Commis- 
sar Skrzypkalski succeeded in 
one of these chases — since 
horse-rustling was punish- 
able by death. 

Quentin WHUams. 

BristoL 

D EREK Malcolm (Any 
which way but lose, G2, 
March 23) says that among the 
most embarrassing moments 
at the Oscars was Jon Voigfat 

captured In tears on television 

1978. 

Wrong, wrong; it was part of 
a great moment 
I remember that evening: 
Lawrence Olivier’s accep- 
tance speech reached up and 
spun magic in words .about the 
art, cinema, theatre and life, 
too. Jon Voigfat in the audi- 
ence threw back his bead in 
wonder at it alL It was one 
great heart responding to 
another. 

Margaret Pryor. 

London. 


Vp^'s 

v©vy- , 



If things go on in this vein, we’ll stop giving blood 


I AST week. I wrote my first 
I— ever letter of complaint to 
my Regional Blood Transfu- 
sion Service (Blood service 
chief sacked, April 8). Along 
with dozens of other im- 
mensely tolerant donors. I 
witnessed a session grind to a 
halt for almost half an hour 
because the only medical offi- 
cer present was on the 
telephone. 

FOr me, this was the culmi- 
nation of several years of dete- 
rioration in the treatment of 


donors, who now have to en- 
dure a cold, impersonal and 
highly intrusive process of 
repeated questioning and ever 
longer waits to join the physi- 
cal and moral Site now ’per- 
mitted" to donate blood. 

1 first donated blood In 1969 
as an idealistic student in- 
spired by Richard Titmuss's 
book. The Gift Relationship. 
Since then, I have made 40 
donations, which I have con- 
sidered to be part of my civic 
duty. 


Donors are taken for 
granted and this is fine, so 
long as those donors have con- 
fidence in the management of 
the Service and the steward- 
ship of the precious resource 
which they feel they are giv- 
ing to save the lives of others. 

But when that confidence 
falters, as it has now done, 
what is left to encourage the 
giver and to reassure them 
that their gift is not being 
squandered? Nobody is 

obliged to donate blood. 


Of course, there is a need for 
reasonable checks on the 
health of donors and the 
safety of donations, but donors 
are very responsible people 
who would not knowingly 
place anyone else at risk. 

They do not need to be con- 
stantly badgered and harried. 
It will only be by a concerted 
effort to provide a more sensi- 
tive and personal service to 
donors that confidence in the 
Blood Transfusion Service 
will be restored. 

Anne WorralL 
Stone, 

Staffordshire. 


Rapid rebuttal from Secretaries 
of State (both past and present) 


G EORGE Monb lot’s article 
about frie New Trans- 
atlantic Marketplace (NTM) 
was, frankly, extraordinary 
(Market madness, April 9). 

His sweeping statements 
about its impact included the 
comment that “NTM negotia- 
tions have been conducted so 
far in convenient obscurity.’’ 
The truth is that they haven’t 
been conducted at alL They 
have not even begun. Even the 
concept fa still under 
discussion. 

In my speech to the Man- 
sion House, I did indeed iden- 
tify our wish to pursue open 
markets without jeopardising 
the environment consumer 
safety or worker protection. 
The effort to reduce regula- 
tory barriers to trade should 
differentiate between such 
protection and protectionism. 

The aim of mutual recogni- 
tion is to ensure that, where 
two national systems provide 
an equivalent level of protec- 
tion but in a different way, 
exporters do not face an addi- 
tional burden of duplicating 
their testing and certification 
procedures. 

None of this should frighten 
anyone. If MrMonhiot was go- 
ing to quote my speech I am 
sorry he left out my reference 
to the international role of the 
Attlee Government, not only 
in the establishment of the UN 
but in founding institutions 
like the GATT, (now the 
WTO), which set out to pro- 
mote multilateral free trade. 

In the 1940s they saw this as a 
means to prevent a return of 
the slump and unemployment 
of the 1930s. 

It is an honourable tradi- 
tion, and one to which I am 
proud to belong. 

Margaret Beckett MP. 
Secretary of State for 
Trade and Industry, 

London. 


WOUR leader on crime and 

I punishment (April 10) con- 
tinues to fly in the face of 
facts. You correctly point out 
that the latest crime figures 
show a fall for the fifth consec- 
utive year— the first time this 
has happened since records 
were first kept over 100 years 

ago. 

The size of the fan, too, is 
unprecedented. Nearly a mil- 
lion fewer crimes were 
recorded In 1997 than in 1993. 

Yet you reflise to acknowl- 
edge the link between this 
achievement and the increase 
in the prison population dur- 
ing that period. The Home 
Office research to which you 
refer is bared on a simple, and 
indiscriminate, correlation * 
between imprisonment and 
all crimes (including those for 
which a sentence would be 
wholly inappropriate). 

What has been happening 
over the last five years is more 
effective and better targeted 
policing (helped by some 
changes in the law) and more 
and better targeted use of 
imprisonment 

Chief constable after chief 
constable have testified to the 
extent to which imprisonment 
of professional prolific crimi- 
nals has a direct impact on 
crime in their area. And 
research by Charles Murray 
in this country and the United 
States has demonstrated over 
a long period oftime the in- 
verse relationship between 
crime and the risk of 
imprisonment 

It is hardly surprising that 
ministers left their officials to 
brief the media after this 
week's figures. Even they 
could hardly claim they had 
anything to do with this unde- 
niable success. 

Michael Howard MP. 

(Home Secretary 1993-97) 
House of Commons. 


We have no choice on selection 


IT WOULD be hard not to feel 
I sympathy for a family un- 
able to find a suitable school 
for their daughter. But disap- 
pointment for one child Is bal- 
anced by the relief of accep- 
tance for another. 

Parents' ability to apply to a 
variety of schools means bet- 
ter schools are becoming over- 
subscribed. Every oversub- 
scribed school is a selective 
school. If there are more appli- 
cants than places, the school 
must choose who to accept It 
is absurd to talk of end hu g 
selection, unless you accept an 
children being directed to a 
particular school by bureau- 
cratic diktat 

The issue is not whether 
selection should be permitted, 
but which type of selection 


produces the best education 
for the most children. 

Academic and aptitude 
selection attempts to match 
children with suitable 
schools, but cannot cater prop- 
erly for children who fail the 
tests. Sibling preference al- 
lows families to send all their 
children to the same school 
but reduces the places avail- 
able to others. 

. Geographical selection 
gives priority to children who 
live near a school, to the exclu- 
sion of children who live fur- 
ther away. 

We urgently need a serious 
and open debate on the merits 
and drawbacks of different 
selection criteria. 

Staart Lester. 

London. 


Of women’s affairs: political and personal 


“vicious and bullying 
females” (Letters, April 9) in 
the early years of women's lib- 
eration. What a blast from the 
past I was there, too, and re- 
call her as often being a pain 
in the arse. However, as I 
recollect, she was asked to 
leave the Women’s Liberation 
Workshop because she went 
to the police and offered her- 
self as an informer. 

Not surprisingly, when her 
offer to the police came out, 
most women were outraged. 

The decision to ask her to 
leave the workshop was taken 
only after an open and typi- 
cally endless meeting. 

As Car as I know, no one else 
was ever formally asked to 
leave the workshop which 
was open to “all women” and 

had no mem ber ship fo rms. 


Pi 2 zey Is still remembered by 
many as the founder of Chis- 
wick Women’s Aid. It would 
be a shame to let her ancient 
ram distort the reality of the 
past 

Sue O’Sullivan. 

London. 


: when I read out your amus- 
ing article on the allure doc- 
tors hold for women (Love Is 
the Drug, G2, March 30) in the 
doctors' mess, it was immedi- 
ately photocopied and stuck 
on the notice boards by junior 
male doctors whose egos had 
visibly expanded. 

Could we not have another 
article on the allure of the pro- 
fessional female of our species 
to redress the imba lance? 

Dr Amanda Owen. 

London. 


PLEASE tell fashion de. 

I signer Antonio Berardi 
not to worry about his stolen 
collection of Size 8 clothes 
(Barrow boys’ fashion scam. 
April 8). I am keeping the most 
vigilant eye on our local 
Mothercare. 

AnnaCaswelL 
Preston. Lancashire. 

I SEE that there is a women's 
■army rank of Junior Under 
Officer. Do you think, in view 
of other military /legal affairs 
(Adultery no scandal, April 
10), that this title needs some 
rethinking? 

Bob Bird. 

Great Missenden. 


>y are called jump jets. 
Tam Brown. 

St Albans, Herts. 


New brooms for sweeping away the sleaze in town halls 


PAUL Foot's piece about 
• central government spend- 
ing rules’ effect on local gov- 
ernment services (Shame on 
Labour, April 7), and your 
leader (Whitehall still rules, 
April 8) should make us think. 
..Th e double-edged impera- 
tive seems to be: provide for 
vulnerable people with Inade- 
quate resources, and carry the 
ran for consequent limita- 
tions and poor quality. Across 
the country, committed 
people are doing just this. 
Governments that Insist on 

total cent ral financial er mtr nl 

should take responsibility for 
the results. Blame local gov- 
ernment for thfl thing s it can 
do but does badly, but not for 
what it cant do. Better yet 
give it the tools to do the job. 

Marcia Saunders. 

London. 


it will be flawed with- 
out higher UK electoral turn- 
outs. As you say, at 40 per cent, 
they are among Europe's 
lowest 

Our problem fa the absence 
of proportionality. Annual 
elections are not the solution. 

Happily, proportional vot- 
ing systems are planned for 
regional, European and may- 
oral assemblies, plus the Com- 
mission remit for Westmin- 
ster. Local government needs 
it justas much. 

Mldhael S Watson. 

London. 

O AND WELL Is one of the 
Olargest local government 
areas in the country and has a 
mainly socialist council 

Here are some questions: 

• Where are the middle 


classes in Sand wen? 

• How many £100,0GO-plus 

houses have been built in 
Sandwefl in the last 20 years? 

• Why does the library ser- 
vice have the Lowest usage per 
head in the country? 

• Why does West Bromwich 
have more discount shops 
tha n any other town in the 
country? 

• Why does Sandwefl rank in 

the bottom 10 councils for edu- 
cational results when it is in 
the top 10 for education 
spending? 

• Why is Sandwefl, which 
spends huge amounts on 
health and social services, a 
socially deprived area? 

• How many other areas suf- 
fer the same lack of theatres, 
conference facilities, hotels, 
museums and art galleries? 

• Why does Sandwell encour- 


age the ethnic arts while ig 

noring provision for the in 
enous population? 

There Is a lot of wealth gt 
erau±q m Sandwefl. But but 
ne8s owners and middle ms 
agers choose to live in 
neighbouring districts be- 
muse there is little quality 
Housing In Sandwefl. 

Without a sizeable middl 
ctess population there is nc 
need for Institutions like 
theatres and quality shops, 
the area hp wimwi wlally ri 
prived, the council's in m m 
per head of population de- 
creases, and the problem is 
exacerbated. 

Could it be attracting the 
middle classes to sandwefl 
would mean some council! c 
losing their seats? 

PRawe. 

West Midlands. 
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PeacelrTour 

time-slot 



E arlier this week, a 

producer on a BBC 
news and current af- 
fairs programme was 
tal king to a colleague about 
plans for the coverage of 
Thursday night's Irish peace 
talks deadline. “You have to 
understand,” said the pro- 
ducer, “that this could be 
peace in onr timer* When the 
colleague said this remark 
was both a cliche and histori- 
cally insensitive, the pro- 
ducer explained: “No, no, I 
mean, peace In our time-slot, 
peace In our air-time.** 

Peace In Onr Time-Slot: - 
the perfect title for any book 
about modem news-gather- 
ing. All major occurrences 
are now media events, hut 
this week has offered one of 
the most extraordinary and 
revealing case-studies of 
journalism since last year's 
death of a princess. 

The television coverage 
through Thursday evening 

rniffl thgnnrtnnnl ratitntgh* 

deadline and into Friday 
morning had no precedent in 
broadcasting history. The 
lack of concrete facts, the 
star^nglnrcheshetweem . 

Arm da tompwtanj Initf ant 

retraction created a unique 
feeling of confusion. 

The main reason for this is 
that there has never been a 
Journalistic effort on this 
scale in the absence of any- 
thing actually happening. 
Although television journal- 
ism switches wherever poss- 
ible these days to “rolling 
news”— in which the pre- 
pared schedule is abandoned 
arid replaced by improvised 
reporting— there is gener- • 
ally a definite event at either 
end ofthe programme. This 
may be at the beginning: an 
American plane or a French 
car crashes and the implica- 
tions are explored. Or the 
end: exhaustive coverage 
bnfld* np to the result of a 
general election. 

They kepttryirig to 
kidnap our Irish . 
poet, then 
sending him .back 

On Thursday night, the 
event towards which the 

breathless journalism was . 
haawHiig — flw Intende d 

make-or-break declaration 

flt wiifrright . fallpfi tn hap. . 

pen: the clock was simply ig- 
nored. This resulted in the 
weird experience of com- 
pletely storyless news broad- 
casting, In which even the 

supply of roughly reliable V 
rumour — on. which, sc much 
rolling news depends — had 
been staunched. What the 
sunreally inconclusive cover- 
age from Belfast most resem- 
bled was an election results 
p r o gr amme fa wMch there 
was a permanent risk of the 
revelation that the voting 
had failed to take place- . ' 
Which, if yon think about It, 

may be a perfect metaphoj- 
forthelrishpeare process. .. , 

second interesting 
I. media aspect of the 
» . - story in Belfast has 
- 1 - been the success of . 
Government's news manage- 
ment. Daflythl* week, the 
newspapos publicised with- 
out dissenttheoptiinistic 
predictions ofBlairilc whis- 
perers of the prospects for a 
peace deal— despite thefact 
that public and private state- 
ments by many oftheparticl- 
panism the talks indicated 
extreme pessimism. ■ 

It can now be argued (at 
leastat the time of writing on 
Friday evening) that the . 
bullishness of the spin doc- 
tors has been justified by the 

signing. Bnt it seems Hfcely 

that, at least lnpart, the up- 
beat assessments of Alastair 
Campbell ware tactical wiah- 

ftUtfdnldii&Thefow expec- 
tations of the British and 

Irish populations when it . 
comes to peace in Mand_ 
had created the risk faat&ll- 
ure of the talks would be met 
with a shrug- By constantly 
talking up the nearness of 




peace, whatever the evi- 
toice, the government cre- 
ated a situation in which any 
last-minute wrecker ofthe 
settlement might be isolated 
and blamed. This surely 
added to pressure on the 
delegates. 

Whether the media should 
so willingly have partici- 
pated in this tactic by report- 
raff th e happy predictions 
with so tittle caution Is an- 
other matter. During the 
Major-Reynolds peace Initia- 
tive in 1994, the great Ulster 
journalist John Cole criti- 
cised the euphoria ofthe 
reporting, accusing the 
media of putting their hope 
for peace before a realistic 
assessment of its likelihood. 

The Journalism of desire 
has been much in .evidence in 
recent days. Most worry- 
ingly, a sentimental tech- 
nique perfected during the 
Diana mourning — in which 
news images are cut together 
to a piece of moving music — 
was widely practised on 
news programmes yesterday: 
with peace marches, orange 
marches, handshakes and fu- 
nerals played in slow motion 
against Celtic flute music. 


W HILE just about 
justified in an 
obituary— where 
at least the story is 
complete — this pop video ap- 
proach is reckless when ap- 
plied to an open-ended pro- 
cess. The style also comes 
close to a promo for the Brit- 
ish and Irish governments. 

The week, though, has pro- 
duced three media images, 
apart from the final signing 
ceremony, which will be 
playedin journalistic retro- 
spectives for years ahead. 
TRefirstis Tony Blair’s 
sound-bite, “The hand ofhis- 
tory is on our shoulder”. • 
which will perhaps seem 
then, as it feels now, a piece 
ftfiwnrk-fThnr rhilliaw g KH. 
nes8- It suggests that the 
prim e minister's bite- writers I 
were carried away by the 
success ofhis ‘Teople’s Prin- 
cess” phrase last September.- 
And, whatever happens, 
future generations will often 
view two eerie images from 
Thursday night April snow 
outside Stormont Castle and 
the joyftzl silhouette of fig- 
ures in SDLP office em- 

bracing behind blinds. 

If piece conies, these 
imagesfrom its negotiation 
will remain peripheral. But, 
to pessimists, and those wary 
of the journalism of desire, it 
remains possible th a t t h e 
eventual resnlt of the peace 
process will be in the media 
arena: Senator George 
Mifatoii, fhA talks chairman, 
has, if he wishes — and be 
may well, given his loss of 
earnings during the two- 

year process — the chance to 
produce oseof the most ex- 
traordinary books an tire po- 
litical process ever written. 

My own media memoir— a 
pessxmisttcone — is this. I 
usually spend the hour lead- 
ing itofo Thursday midnight 
in aBBC tetevlstenftndto 
with, among others, the Irish 
poet Tom Paulin. Newsnight. 

~ occ upy tile next-door studio 
but there Is little crossnbor- 

dw edan mun lcatfam; because 
wearearts and they are 
news. 

This week, though, they - 
kept trying tokldnap our 
poet. There had been plans 
that Newsnight would “roll” 

on through the night to cover 

the Irish deadline. A call had 
gone out to all those oflrfsh 
descent within th e medi a 
community and here was One 
ofthe most etoquenlcom- 
mentators on the conflict sit- 
ting on their doorstep. . 

Several times both before 
and after our progr annn e— - 
which was finally broadcast 
as normiti despite contingen- 
cy plans for interrup ti n g.the 
Woofty AHendwcnssito to '- 
handback to Belfast— they 
camefor Tom, because fixe 
word from Ulster was that a 
deal was near. Soon they . 
would return him to the 
Green Roam (flic alcohol and 
jel ggafinn annexe to the 
studio) because the rumour 
had proveduntrae. On ihe 1 
Green Room television, there 
played firri a black-and- 

white reran of Sergeant 
Bilko, followed by the Skiing 
Forecast read by a Met Office 
ny»i in a fhrffr sweater. 

But from this surreal 
media week, there is one 
image that will stay with me 
as a symbol ofthe larches 
between fontasy and reality 
in this peace process and 

media coverage of Mr the 
night Newsnightsfcole our 
Irish poet, then sent him 

No peace in our 

time-slot. 



methods, has nonetheless 
compromised her privacy 
with letters an3 articles an 
the subject of men and politi- 
cians — “Men of 50-plus,'’ she 
knowledgeably writes, 
“regress emotionally." Still, 
her husband deserves no bet- 
ter Do-one compelled him to 

pose at Chevening with 
Gaynor, for all the world like 
Gainsborough’s Mr and Mrs 
Andrews, nor to share the 
news that the updated version 
of Mrs Cook has made him 
happier than ever before. 

“I shall not say,” Harrlette 
Wilson began her Memoirs, 
“why and how I became, at 
the age of 15, the mistress of 
the Earl of Craven." Where 
would we be. today, with such 
ungenerous reserve? 


C ERTAINLY bereft of 
Annabel Hesel tine’s 
recent contributions, 
in which she says 
why and how she has become, 
at the age of 34, the fiancee of 
a plastic surgeon (careflil feng 
shut, apparently). One has 
come to expect this kind of 
disclosure from professional 
columnists. But nowadays 
private individuals, perhaps 
taking Princess Diana as 
their model, are equally keen 
to disburden. For some 
slighted wives, the Dally 
Mail, rather than the divorce 
lawyer, has become the first 
port of call. And when . 
revenge cannot justify the 
confessional urge, therapy al- 
ways will. Psycho-analysis, 
debased almost beyond recog- 
nition. lies behind the most 
egregious revelations. 

Cosfma Somerset recently 
wrote a long article about not 
being her father’s daughter. 
Why? “I believe that by tell- 
ing the truth, the secret will 
lose its toxic power and liber- 
ate us,” she wrote, as if ex- 
pecting absolution from read- 
ers of the Daily Telegraph. 
Just as Princess Diana would 
regret her Panorama perfor- 
mance, many of her succes- 
sors will probably come to 
blush at their profligacy with 
the “truth". It is to be hoped, 
for example, that Hesel tine 
finds bliss with her plastic 
surgeon — and that if she 
does not she won’t mind 
being asked what precisely, 
went wrong in her relation- 
ship corner. 

The trouble is that - those 
who invade their own privacy 
do not just visit the conse- 
quences on themselves but 
ultimately, on everyone else. 
Disclosure Is on a ratchet 
moving in only one direction, 
gradually reducing the area 
of life that used to be known 
as private. With no British 
privacy law, precedents 
count and with a few more 
precedents like Della, life 
could become intolerable. As . 
the poet pointed out the dog 
returns to his vomit the sow 
returns to her mire — ante ■ 
that which was so private as 
only to be divulged on the 
deathbed becomes front-page 
entertainment what hope is 
there for reticence? 


Baring all 


Bennett 



OW that the distrac- 
tion of Northern Ire- 
land he put to 
one side, will Tony 
Blair turn his attention to an 
equally complex, if margin- 
ally less p re ss ing, matter — 
that of Della, Anfhea and 
Grant? Should Della have 
taken Grant back? Did 


Anthea deserve all she got? 
Or is Grant really, the one to 
blame? Come on, Tony, speak 
up! Whose side are you on? 

Some may feel that Della's 
Dilemma is beneath prime 
ministerial notice, but Blair’s 
swift and commanding res- 
ponse to the plight of a fic- 
tional Coronation Street char- 
acter suggests that he is no 
less well-briefed on the con- 
tents of the Sun than he Is on 
the Stormont negotiations, 
and probably aware which, of j 
the two has been more ea- 
gerly debated by his voters. 

He must know, then, that 
. while he was away at the 
talks, most British tabloids I 
were wholly preoccupied with 
Della Bovey’s crushing of 
Anthea Turner. As the Ulster 

wranglings approached their 
deadline, with no agreement 
in sight, the Bovey-Turner 
resolution dominated every 


tabloid front page. As Blair 
felt the hand of history tap- 
ping on his shoulder, readers 
were treated to front-page pic- 
tures of Bovey — her hand 
glued to an historic, brim- 
ming champagne glass. In the 
Mail. Lynda Lee Potter ac- 
claimed Della’s peace deal: 
“Triumphantly, she’s out-ma- 
noeuvred Anthea at every 
turn,” and awarded Anthea 
one of her celebrated wig- 
gings: “If you've spent a life- 
time thinking mostly about 

about yourself there 

comes a time when you have 
to a pay a price." And not just 
in the tabloids. By now, an 
the broadsheets had joined in, 
with the Guardian thought- 
fully supplying a list of the 
dramatis personae: Paul Ross 
— “caught at the weekend 
snapping Caroline Aberne . . " 
The Stormont deadline 
crept closer, in-depth analysis 


of Della’s Dil emma continued. 
Could the Bovey’s marriage 
work, the Mail asked two ex- 
perienced commentators. Yes, 
said Shyama Perera. reveal- 
ing that, coincidentally, her 
own husband had run off 23 
days after Della’s. No. said a 
man who had left his wife, 
and now regretted it “I do not 
even flirt,” he confided. What 
with this, George Michael, Lt 
Col Pople and Robin Cook, 
too, the historic week in - 
Northern Ireland has coin- ; 
cided with a domestic ; 
explosion of orgiastic, record- ! 
breaking media nosey-parker- 
ing. But before too much sym- 
pathy goes the way of Bovey, 
Pople, Ross, Michael and Cook, 
it seems worth pointing out 
that these dazzled victims have 
all, in their own way, courted 
exposure, and even, in a couple 
of cases, actually invited the 
pubUcto have a good peek 


‘I shall not say , 9 
said Harriet, 
‘how I became 
the Earl’s 
mistress’. Where 
would reserve 
get her today? 


Mrs Bovey. for example, be- 
lieved that media interest in 
the doings of Anthea Turner 
could be used to her own ad- 
vantage, and evidently con- 
siders the sacrifice of her pri- 
vate life well worth 
uncontested possession of Mr 
Bovey. Mrs Robin Cook the 
first, though subtler In her 


End them 


Matthew 


S O- THAT’S one old 
problem solved, then. 
Well, maybe. That 
would just leave one 
Other little bit of pre-first 
world war business for foe 
Government to finish. Far 
less tragic than Ireland, but 
one where the force is start- 
ing to wear distinctly thin. ' 
Consider the House of Lords. 
The leader cf the Conservative 
Party wishes to make It dear 
he is not against reform. Tfer- 
reachipg rhang« are obvi- 
ously needed. But an elected 
Boose of Lords would be in- 
consistent with the predomi- 
nance of the Commons, and so 
it would be foUy to eradicate 

the hereditary principle. 

William Hague? Almost. 
But those were the views of 
Arthur Balfour expressed in 
131L it is a monument to the 
historic incompetence of the 
Labour Party that, 87 year s 
on, hereditary peers, however 
vestigfaHy, are stiQ able to 
make laws that affect the rest 
of us- . 

Yet the enemies of change 
prmHnnp to plot and plan. I 
don’t really believe in histori- 
cal determinism except in the 
sense that fiery young radi- 
cals end up fa the House of 
Lords, resisting change 
sboulder-to-shoulder with the 

bastard descendants of 
Claries H. 

One of the less noticed 


events of this week was that 
Baron Hattersley of Spark- 
brook (formerly called some- 
thing else) made his maiden 
speech in the Other Place. At 
least he had a certain self- 
awareness that he was under- 
going a process as ritualised 
and inevitable as pattern 
baldness. He quoted the local 
MP from his Sheffield child- 
hood whose policy towards 
the Lords was: “Don’t mend 
them, end theml” Naturally, 
he became a Viscount. 

“I say in my own defence," 
said Lord Hattersley, “that I 
am not at all convinced that a 
chamber of the British Parlia- 
ment which is based on pat- 
ronage is much of a demo- 
cratic i m provement on one 
which is based on heredity.” 
True. And something for 
Baron Hattersley, who owes 
his present position -and £139- 
a-day attendance allowance 
entirely to patronage, to con- 
template himself during, their 
Lordships’ Pleasure — which 
is Lords' speak for tea-break. 

But if the Labour Party 
should have learned anything 
1 over the past 87 years, it is 
that the best in this matter is 
the enemy of the good. Bol- 
shie that I am, I happen to 
think that, if an elected 
second cha mbe r is good 
enough for every other ma- 
ture liberal democracy, It 
ought to be good enough for 
this one. 


D oubtless i win 
change my mind 
cozne the day that I 
clamber aboard the 
£133-a-day gravy train. In the 
nwaptime , I take the view 
that the entire House, of Lords 
constitutes a massive social 
security racket, of precisely 
the wnd the Government is 
pledged to eradicate. ' 
Removing the bereditanes 
is an first stage be- 

cause, until that happens, the 
op ponents of any kind cf 

change, reinforced by fresh 


generations of Hattersleys, 
will keep stalling until the 
crack of doom. 

They are subtler and more 
insidious than they once 
were, but the agenda is exact- 
ly the same. The most ener- 
getic of the opponents is Vis- 
count Cranborae (or. as I 
swear I once beard him intro- 
duced, Crumbum), son and 
heir of the sixth Marquis of 
Salisbury and most vigorous 
defender of -what his great- 
great grandfather called “the 
dullest assembly in the 
world”. 

It is. perhaps, the historic 
destiny of the British people 
to take eventual control over 
their lives, and the historic 
destiny of generations of 
Sallsburys to try to stop them. 1 


The House of 
Lords constitutes a 
massive social 
security racket 

Crumbum’s strategy now is to 
paint the Government as ene- 
mies of democracy* set (as he 
said fa a lecture last Friday) 
on “a deliberate project the 
steady accretion of power to 
Mr Blair and his party”. 

Crumbum’s thesis was that 
constitutional reform should 
be approached by reforming ■ 
the Commons 'first, and not ! 
wriF- r ying about the Lords. He 
backed this by characterising 
the Lords as a bulwark 
against "elective dictator- 
ship” (a phrase coined by a 
Conservative politician. Lord 
Wgfkham, but mysteriously 
unused by any Tory between 
May 1979 and May 1997). 

“This is a Prime Minister." 
Crumbum concluded, “whose 
piecemeal and h e a dlon g dis- 
mantling of the present con- 
stitution looks increasingly 
like an attempt to rig the new 


system to his own 
advantage.” 

He was cheered cm by a 
ridiculous leader in The Daily 
Telegraph, which said Labour, 
by attacking the hereditary 
principle in the Lords, was 
also attacking the monarchy 
and property. (That not merely 
could have been written in 
1911; it probably was.) 

m A JfHILE Alastair 
* g\ § Campbell lives, 
I# If Tony Blair hardly 
V w needs me to defend 
him. Not on the day that he 
basks in the adulation in the 
world. But this is a malevo- 
lent attack, and a wholly un- 
just one. 

The Blair Government has 
embarked on a policy of creat- 
ing altern a tive power centres 
within the United Kingdom 
over which it cannot have 
guaranteed control. There is 
no certainty that Labour, dur- 
ing mid-term voting, will nec- 
essarily win power fa Scot- 
land, Wales or London. 
Northern Ireland, if the plan 
sticks, will also be able to 
make decisions about Its own 
affair s which have been taken 
by ministers far 25 years. 

This is fa stark contrast to 
the policies ofthe Government 
of which Crumbum, as Leader 
ofthe House of Lords, was an 
n ndect ed member. This dealt 
with threats to its untramefled 
internal power, like the GLC. 
by abolishing than. (And «- 
temal threats, like the Eu> by 
bitching at them). 

Majoritanan rule by the 
Commons, unchecked by any- 
one except a second chamb er 
of minimal legitimacy, has 
been seen to foil- Blair is foe 
first prime Minister to fooe 
this- Like peace in . 

is a noble project And if it is 
to succeed, he needs to project 
the nobles a very tong way 
from their current cushy 
seats, starting with the Crum- 
bum s. Followed by the 
Hattersleys. 
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The peace deal: Comment 


First person 


Danny Morrison 


L ETITIA Fitzpatrick 
from Ulster Television 
says to me: “I am so 
thirsty. Would you? . . .’’ 
Okay, I say. Once more I’ll 
get you coffee. It is 11.55pm, 
Stormont, Government 
Buildings. At midnight, if 
the parties to Senator 
George Mitchell's talks 
haven't agreed and gone 
home, they'll all turn into 
pumpkins. 

Just at midnight 1 arrive 
back at the press conference 
hut with the coffee. Behind 
me the aroma has seemingly 
attracted several suspi- 
cious-looking men in s u i ts, 
some more In denim jackets 
and, to my left, women with 
non-Catholic perms. 

Then I hear the booming 
voice of Ian Paisley and 
realise that I am at my first 
DUP press conference and 
have no flak jacket. 

“I have here in my hand,” 
he begins, “a delegate's 
badge which gives me the 
right to attend all meetings 
of the Forum on one side, 
and the right to attend all 
meetings of the talks on the 
other hand." 

“Why didn't you use it for 
two years?” shoutsa man to 
my left. 

“The people wanted you 
in here to fight for them. 
You wouldn't do It! Yon 
hadn’t got the balls!” shouts 
a man to my right 
Oh dear, I think- Tm with 
the UVF. 

“You’re not pressmen,” 
declares a most perspica- 
cious Mr Paisley. “You be- 
long to parties that are op- 
posed to my party, so Just 
shut up!” 

“Your days of telling 
people to shut up are gone!” 
“Yeh! Yon don't even care 
about the people. You don’t 
give a shit with your big 
fucking house!" 

Ub-oh. Fm now in the 
middle of the UDA. 

“You are all fascists! Ad- 
ams lovers!” This is shouted 
at me and them, and it is 
partially true. At any mo- 
ment I am expecting them 
to zero in on the common 
enemy — me, the Armalite 
and Ballot Box Sid — but 
the division between them 
is palpable. 

And where no w is Paisley 
to go? His muscle, the people 
who accuse him of rolling 
the snowballs for them to 
throw— back in 1972, back 
in the DUP/UD A strike of 
1977 — are no longer with 
him but have their own rep- 
resentatives here in the 
talks. Unionism in change is 
dynamic; Unionism is 
interesting. 

Earlier in the evening we 
were told by Tony Blair’s 
coiffeur, Alistair Campbell 
— described by one British 
newspaper as the Spindoc- 
tor-General — that the mid- 
night deadline is having a 
powerful effect of focusing 
the parties on concluding. 
He Is received by journalists 
from London with just a bit 
too much sycophancy for 

my liking . 

Two hours later and no 
one from the Government is 
telling os what is happen- 
ing, though Sinn Fein's 
Mitchell McLaughlin has 
come out to declare bleakly 
that here is no agreement 
because unionists are block- 
ing it Time passes. The 
press people get bored. A 
woman runs in: “There’s a 
rumour that Sinn Fein are 
walking out!” 

“Who started that?" 

“God knows. But it’s a 
good one.” 

An hoqr later a journalist 
from Dublin says: “Heard 
anything?” 

“No. What about you?" 
“Can't say — Just wanted 
to check if anybody had a 
better rumour than me.” 
Some people are reading, 
others are snoring. I asked 
Letltia to name her fa vour- 
itefilm, book, song and 
poem, and at the prompt of 
the latter she launches into 
T S Eliot’s Journey of the 
Magi: 

A cold coming we had of it. 
Just the worst time of the 
year 

For a journey, and such a. 

tong journey: 

The ways deep and the 

weather sharp. 

The very dead of winter. 

It was an eerie rendition, 
given our circumstances. 

In a press but J met Frank 
Millar, London correspon- 
dent of the Irish Times. 
Years ago we couldn’t speak 
to each other because he 
was general secretary of the 
Ulster Unionist Party and I 
was national director pf 
publicity for Sinn Fein. But 
now that we were covering 
the talks for newspapers we 
had a cover for talking. 

People have to talk — it Is 
the way forward. 



Danny Morrison, novelist, 
former internee and prisoner, 
coined the phrase "The 
armalite and the baHot-box" for 
Sinn Fein 



What we saw unfold was Britain’s 
finest attempt to solve the problem 


A FTER yesterday's 
breakthrough, it is 
finally possible to be a 
rational optimist on 
the future of Northern Ire- 
land. The politicians have 
surprised us all — and per* 
haps most of all themselves — 
by the scale of their achieve- 
ments after days spent in ex- 
haustive but honest debate. 

Presiding over the British 
side, Tony Blair and Mo Mow- 
lam deserve to be spoken of in 
the samp breath as Gladstone, 
for the energy, commitment 
and tolerant openness in the 
way they have dealt amiably 
with, the seemingly intracta- 
ble, and for having enthusias- 
tically prised open the minds 
of the deeply prejudiced. 

Of course, they have built 
on the work of John Major 
and cooperated with succes- 
sive Irish administrations. 
Others, such as Gerry Adams 
and John Hume, have natu- 
rally had pivotal roles. But 
what we saw unfold before us 
yesterday was the finest at- 
tempt by a British adminis- 
tration this century to solve 
not (as It is commonly called) 
the problem of Irish national- 
ism, but rather the problem of 
Ireland's British unionism. 

In bis hour of triumph, 
Tony Blair has been chided 
for being unduly obsessed 
with David Trimble and his 
cohorts, but here is a prime 


minister who knows his Brit- 
ish and Irish history. 

No force has had greater de- 
structive impact on UK poli- 
tics over the past 120 years 
than Ireland’s unique brand 
of loyalty to the Crown. It rav- 
aged. Gladstone's Liberal 
Party, in 1886/ A romantic 
commitment to its absolute 
indestructibility helped trans- 
form Salisbury’s all-powerful 
Conservative Party into a 
self-styled Unionist rump. As- 
quith’s attempt in 1912-14 to 
deliver what we would now 
call Irish devolution pro- 
voked a seditious conspiracy 
across the United Kingdom. 

Lloyd George's solution In 
1921 may have brought the 
Union a temporary victory in 
Ireland, hut it was only at a 
cost of sacrificing three-quar- 
ters of the island and three 
generations of Northern Irish 
Catholics. They were trans- 
formed into a silently suffer- 
ing “inferior race" hidden in 
a nation that had the effron- 
tery to persist in proclaiming 


itself the home of civil liber- 
ties and the rule of law. 

When these people finally 
said enough, in the late 1960s, 
the resumed failure of Ire- 
land’s Unionism left blood on 
the bands of a succession of 
British premiers, mo cki ng in 
their own backyard their de- 
lusions of sovereign power. 

This is the vice of history 


from which Mr Blair and Ms 
Mowlam seem triumphantly 
to have extracted their 
country. This initiative 1$ 
more likely to succeed than so 
many of the failures of the 
past because it has started 
from the right premise. The 
predflectiobr of British policy 
in Ireland has long been for 
centre-based solutions, gath- 
erings of the decent trying to 
solve by reason the turmoil 
created around them by the 
“extremists", the “terrorists" 
and the other irreconcUabies 
supposedly contaminating 
politics with their criminal 
lust for violence. 

S UCH an approach has 
inevitably always 
meant little change 
and more political vio- 
lence. It was into this tradi- 
tion that the Sunningdaie fail- 
ure fen, as did an earlier 
assembly of the great and the 
good, the now forgotten Irish 
Convention with which Lloyd 
George first tried to solve the 
Irish problem in 1917-18. He 
quickly learned his lesson, 
cut out the middle men and 
dealt directly with Michael 
Collins and the IRA to get the 
treaty that brought Britain a 
half century of Irish peace. 

Under the patient tutelage 
of John Hume, who like Par- 
nell appreciates the signifi- 
cance of the violence that he 


nevertheless morally abhors, 
successive British adminis- 
trations have finally followed 
Lloyd George’s second prece- 
dent and brought all the poli- 
ticians together, even those 
whose violence has not been 
sanctioned by the State. This 
settlement"!? their second big 
reward, their first being the 
paramilitary ceasefires that 
made it possible. But the 
price has been the contempla- 
tion of a deal that would 
never have been dreamt of by 
the centre parties acting 
alone and would normally be 
anathema to Unionism. 

Despite this, the settlement 
has every chance of sticking. 
It is a triumph for the art of 
creative negativity. The 
Unionists in Ireland have 
been perpetually dedicated to 
the status quo, saying no at 
every critical moment in 
their community's . history. 
This process has survived 
through astute dependence on 
such negativity, its guiding 
principles being the “triple 
lock" and “consent" (a polite 
word for veto). To Trimble's 
i mm e n se credit he did not 
baulk at the manoeuvring 
and lapse back into the juve- 
nilia of* “doing what we know 
best, saying no". 


Conor Gearty is Professor of 
Human Rights Law, Kings 
College London 


Radical approach on prisoners and North-South co-operation used to persuade both sides 

Gladstone’s heir 


Paul Bew 


T HE modern Ulster 
question opened with 
Mr Gladstone’s con- 
version to home rale in 
1889. For the first time, the 
large Protestant and Union- 
ist majority in the north- 
east of Ireland was con- 
fronted by a British 
premier who believed that 
they should accept the es- 
tablishment of an all-Ire- 
land parliament in Dublin. 

Labour used to advocate 
a policy of Irish unity by 
"consent”. But now the 
present prime minister 
gives consent as the reason 
why Irish unity will not 
happen in his lifetime. Con- 
sent. after all, is endorsed 
by the Irish state. Northern 
Ireland will not leave the 
UK unless a majority votes 
for it. 

This is of decisive signifi- 
cance. The Ulster problem 
only becomes Intractable 
when a British prime min- 
ister is burdened with a 
manifesto commitment 
which places him at direct 
odds with the sentiments of 
a large majority In the 
province. 

H H Asquith, labouring 
under a commitment to 32- 
county home rule not 
shared by key cabinet mem- 
bers such as Winston Chur- 
chill and David Lloyd 
George, encountered this 
grim, unpalatable reality In 
the 1912-14 period when 


Ireland seemed to be racing 
towards bloody civil war. 

At the last minute, on the 
eve of the first world war, 
however, some creative 
Ideas for compromise were 
close to implementation: 
Northern Ireland would 
remain outside the working 
of a Dublin parliament, but 
direct Westminster rule 
would continue; a West- 
minster rule which, in the 
aftermath of any home rule 
settlement, would be signif- 
icantly Influenced by Irish 
nationalist MPs still at 
Westminster and possibly 
even serving in British cab- 
inets. Direct role, in short, 
with a green tinge — the 
guiding principle of the 
Anglo-Irish Agreement of 
1985. 

With the triumph of the 
gun in Irish politics. North 
and South, in the 1916-23 
period, sat* liberal subtle- 
ties had to be put aside; in- 
stead, both northern Catho- 
lics and Protestants in the 
Irish Free State (who — like 
Mr Blair’s mother — tended 
to leave in large numbers) 
found themselves trapped 
in highly uncongenial 
regimes. 

Every serious attempt at 
a settlement since then has 
been based on two key prin- 
ciples; fair treatment for 
the northern Catholic mi- 
nority, combined with a 
North-South body, to in- 
crease co-operation on an 
“all-Ireland" basis. 

The tough Unionist prime 


minister, Sir James Craig 
— and Mr Trimble is some- 
thing of an expert on this 
period of history — signed a 
pact with Michael Collins 
to this effect in 1922; ironi- 
cally it flailed, as much as 
anything due to Dublin's 
unwillingness to work it. 

In 1974 another tough 
Unionist premier, Brian 
Faulkner, attempted a simi- 
lar deal at Sunningdaie — 
internal power-sharing 
plus an Irish dimension — 


‘Unionists have 
never accepted 
the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement 5 


but he could not in the end 
sell it to his own 
supporters. 

Privately Faulkner be- 
lieved with much justice 
that the Irish dimenslon- 
/Council of Ireland idea he 
had accepted was “neces- 
sary nonsense” in order to 
win mainstream national- 
ist acceptance of partition. 

Today David Trimble 
faces tbe same difficulty; he 
is sure, again with good 
reason, that the cross-bor- 
der arrangements flowing 
from his most recent nego- 
tiations with Mr Blair and 
Mr Ahern are not transi- 
tional to Irish unity — de- 
spite Republican hype and 


Paisleyite rage — but, none 
the less, can they be sold to 
his highly nervous Unionist 
core constituency? 

In 1985, despairing of any 
local Unionist support for a 
power-sharing deal, the 
British government went 
for a new approach: the 
Irish government was 
given a direct role — 
largely but not purely con- 
sultative — in tbe affairs of 
Northern Ireland. 

At the time Britain be- 
lieved that It had secured 
an unambiguous Dublin ac- 
ceptance of the legitimacy 
of partition: but London 
bitterly began to realise 
that it had been short 
changed. Nevertheless, the 
Anglo-Irish Agreement in- 
creased the support for the 
consent principle in south- 
ern Irish politics and 
helped to open up the pro- 
cess to the point where the 
Irish government thin tim e 
is genuinely promising the 
type of radical surgery to 
the constitution which will 
remove any vestige of a 
clai ™ to territory or juris- 
prudence in the North. 

But Unionists have never 
accepted the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement which was im- 
posed without their sup- 
port In a classically high- 
handed Thatcherlte 
manner. Under Major and 
Blair a huge British effort 
has been needed to draw 

them back into the process. 
It is a key point of the cur- 
rent negotiations that the 


Anglo-Irish Agreement will 
be replaced by a different 
model of co-operation. 

The top line of the cur- 
rent proposed Agreement is 
the acceptance by Irish na- 
tionalism via a referendum 
of the democratic legiti- 
macy of partition — a retro- 
spective condemnation by 
the Irish people of the 
IRA’s 25-year-Iong cam- 
paign of coercive violence. 

In exchange Unionists 
have to concede power- 
sharing. North-South co-op- 
eration and, a very sensi- 
tive issue, a radical 
approach on the prisoner 
Issue. It is this projected 
radicalism which gives 
some hope that Sinn Fein 
might accept a deal which 
is otherwise not particu- 
larly attractive. 

This deal may yet fail, hut 
certain principles — con- 
sent, equality, an Irish di- 
mension — are now an inte- 
gral part of inter- 
governmental theology, 
and will continue to under-, 
pin any future attempted 
settlement. 

In this case there really is 
no alternative. If it does 
succeed, even Mr Gladstone 
will have played his part — 
his concept of home rule 
(now home rule all round 
In Scotland and Wales as 
well) is central to any new 
dispensation. 


Paul Bew is professor of Irish 
politics at Queens University, 
Belfast 


The hand of 
history 



Colin Parry: “Until the 
bomb, tbe hand of history 
hadn't remotely touched us. 
Those five days (between the 
ex plosion and Tim’s death) 
were horrendous. I’m not a 
religious man but I’ve often 
wondered whether it was fate 
or chance. 

Tve never forgiven the 
killers of Tim, but I don’t 
particularly want the police 
to catch tbnrn I don't know 
how Td react If I knew who 
they were, where they lived, 
their families. That would 
make toum human and give a 
focus to my anger. 

“Now Fm engaged fun time 
trying to raise £1 mini on to 
build a peace centre 

Colin Parry's son Tim, aged 
12, was killed by an IRA bomb 
in Warrington In 1992 





Roy Hattersley: “In August 
1969, Denis Healey was in hos- 
pital I was his deputy at the 
Ministry of Defence, so I 
signed the order which sent 
troops into Derry to support 
tbe civilian power". 

“The Chief Constable had 
asked for help a week earlier, 
but the Prime Minister, Har- 
old Wilson, endorsed our de- 
lay. ‘Once they’re out on the 
streets,’ he said, 'it may be 
weeks before we can get them 
back again.’ 

The troops remained popu- 
lar with Catholics until they 
blocked a bridge to prevent a 
Protestant invasion of West 
Belfast The IRA insisted they 
bad ‘cut off the escape route 
from the Orange mob’ and 
sent in their gunmen — a 
defeat from which the army 
never quite recovered." 



grieving in public for a long 
long time now. It's time to 
stop. 

"We lost our daughter Just 
lik e thousands and thousands 
of people lost their loved ones: 
Personally for me tbe battle 
goes on. We’re going to start 
the whole process again when 
we go back to trial. Well keep . 
fighting." 

Sean Reilly's daughter. Karen, 
aged IS, was shot dead in 1990 
by British soldier Lee Clegg 
while riding in a stolen car in 
Belfast. Clegg awaits a retrial 
over his murder conviction. 



Lord Molyneaux of Killead; 
“Fm a little alarmed about 
the hype — the TV and radio 
are going over the top. If 
things don’t work out there’s 
going to be disillusionment 
"Pressure-cooker conclaves 
are not conducive to sound 
judgement. Imagine those 
poor devils sitting there 
through the night starved of 
sleep and being expected to 
make momentous decisions.” 

James Molyneaux. Unionist 
Party leader. 1979 to 1995; par- 
ticipated in failed 1993 Anglo- 


Irish initiative. 



John Stalker: “My involve- 
ment killed my mother and it 
brought my family to its 
knees. Tve always vowed Fd 
never speak about Northern 
Ir elan d since. When I was 
there, I never thought I would 
see this day: there was such 
an accumulation of hatred. 
While working there, it felt 
like three steps back to every 
two steps forward. 

“Nevertheless, X have a 
high regard for the people; 
they are warm and decent I 
just pray thls^sh’-tthe begfai- - 
ning of a false dawn, but the 
beginning of new life. 

“The new leadership of the 
RUC is leadership for the next 
century. Ronnie Flanagan Is a 
good man to lead them into 
this epoch of change.” 

John Stalker, former deputy 
chief constable of Manchester, 
tried to investigate “shool-to- 
kill" allegations against the 
RUC in 1985. He was promptly 
put under investigation him- 
self by his opponents. 



Bernadette McAliskey: “If 
you want to know how this 
conflict affected me, ask me 
when it’s over. That’s my 
only comment” 

Mrs McAliskey is the former 
Nationalist MP for Mid Ulster 
and the mother of Roisin 
McAliskey. 25, who defeated an 
attempt to extradite her to Ger- 
many for trial over the IRA 
bombing of a British base. 
Mrs McAliskey is opposed to 
Sinn Fein's peace strategy and 
believes the causes of the con- 
flict have not been addressed. 



Sean Reilly: “Losing Karen 
Just destroyed onr lives. 
That’s when time stopped for 
us. We're scarred and well 
never get over it We’ve been 


John Major: “I am delighted 
agreement has been 
reached, and offer my warm 
congratulations to the Prime 
Minister, the Irish prime min- 
ister. and everyone concerned 
in the talks. 

’This agreement is the cul- 
•mnation of-a long search for 
peace, that will open the door 
to a for better future for the 
people of Ireland. There is 
now no reason why the an- 
cient feuds and bntnwtm can- 
not be put to oue side. The 
next generation should not 
nave to live with the fears and 
uncertainties of their fore- 
bears. A settlement, if Imple- 
mented successfully, is a won- 
derful Easter present” 

John Major was Conservative 
prime minister from 1990-97 
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ready for the big burn-up 


Reputations 


MARK TRAN chronicles the 
nse and fall - and rise again 
-of Sanford Weill, head of 
Travelers, as he prepares 
for the Citicorp merger 


S anford Weui has 
long harboured am- 
bitions to assemble 
a "great financial 
services company 
without parallel” and many 
thought his empire-building 
reached its apogee last 
September, when Weill’s 
Travelers insurance group 
announced plans to buy Salo- 
mon, Wan Street's ip«rfin e 
bond trading house. 

When one reporter was 
bold enough to suggest to 
Weill that he had reached the 
peak of his career with the 
Salomon deal, Weill snapped: 
“How do you know?" 

Salomon, as we now know, 
was Just the appetiser for the 
main course. 

With the completion of the 
$166 billion (£99 billion) 
merger agreement with Citi- 
corp, Weill, aged 64. has 
sealed his reputation as the 
preeminent deal-maker of his 
generation. Last year, Weill 
was the highest paid chief ex- 
ecutive in the United States, 
receiving $230.5 mini on , in- 
cluding a $220.2 million E* iw 
titan exercising stock options. 

While he may not have 
achieved the international 
reputation of high-ro llers 
such as Henry Kravis of EER 
or investor Carl Icahn, Weill 
is a familiar and respected 
figure on Wall Street 
He is considered to be a fi- 
nancial alchemist who trans- 
forms distressed companies 
into profitable operations. 

Salomon was a variation on 
that theme. The Investment 
bank was irreverently por- 
trayed in the 1989 book Liar's 
Poker — a description by for- 
mer Salomon’s trader 
Michael Lewis of the bond- 
dealing “games" practised at 
the hank — and it has never 


really recovered its Sfan since 
1991. when a treasury-bond 
scandal almost destroyed it 
Citicorp marks a break 
from Weill's usual modus ope- 
rand! Alter its brush with di- 
saster in the 1990s. when it 
haemorrhaged money from 
rad loans in Latin America. 
Citicorp is flourishing under 
chairman John Reed. 

By teaming up with Citi- 
corp, parent company of Citi- 
bank — “the citi that never 
sleeps” — Weill has resur- 
rected the concept of a super- 
market serving clients from 
cradle to grave. 

Others have tried one-stop 
financial shopping and fai led . 

Dean Witter Discover was 
part of the retail group Sears 
Roebuck for most of the de- 
cade, but shoppers did not 
fancy buying shares as well 
as chairs 


deck, compact -disc player and 
speakers, why not just buy an 
integrated unit? As any au- 
diophile will argue, you prob- 
ably get a better system by 
choosing separate parts. 

To live up to its billing, Citi- 
group will have to persuade 
customers to accept its myr- 
iad in-house offerings. Citi- 
bank will therefore urge its 
customers to buy shares 
through Salomon Smith 
Barney, and to buy car and 
home insurance through 
Travelers — the cross-selling 
Weill and Reed are so enthu- 
siastically touting. It will be 
tough with so many discount 
brokerages available and 
with trading on the Internet 
But there is the convenience 
factor, one consolidated state- 
ment each month with all 
your financial information. 


his son. He closed down a 
fledgling steel business while 
Weill was at Cornell Universi- 
ty and soon afterwards aban- 
doned Weill’s mother far a 
younger woman. 

Weill rushed home to patch 
up his parents' marriage, 
rniwing a crucial examina- 
tion and the chance to get his 
degree. The family crisis 
threatened Weill's engage- 
ment to Joan Mosher. “My in- 
laws wanted to cancel the 
wedding.” be said in a 1993 
New York Times interview, 
because “my parents were 
getting divorced and I already 
was a failure”. 

Weill eventually got his 
degree and his bride — to 
whom he has now been mar- 
ried for 43 years. 

The young Weill was 
rejected by several Wall 
Street firms, despite his Ivy 
League credentials, an experi- 
ence that made his subse- 
quent conquests all the 
sweeter. He eventually found 
a job as a clerk at Bear. 
Stearns, then a small broker- 
age company, for $150 a 
month — a pittance, even in 
the mid-fifties. He hustled 
quotes for tbe infamous 
senior partner, the late Salim 
Lewis, whose habit it was to 
scream at him through a 
barred window. 


from the 
same com- 
pany. At 
their press 
conference 
at New 
York's Wal- 
dorf As- 
toria, Weill 
and Reed — 
who walked 


His brokerage firm was run on the basis of ‘whoever 
did the most business last month was going to be the 
guy who runs the company next month,’ said Weill. 
Colleagues at the time described business as a ‘zoo 9 


on. arms around each other — 
insisted that the time was 
now right for one-stop finan- 
cial services. 

The rise of a global middle- 
class which wants conve- 
nience In its financial ser- 
vices, justified the creation of 
Citigroup, the executives 
said. Citigroup will bundle 
together under one roof credit 
cards, insurance, brokering, 
mutual fimds and hanking 

An analogy would be buy- 
ing a stereo system. Instead of 
having to decide on a separate 
amplifier, tuner, cassette 


If Citigroup does work, it 
will fulfil Weill’s ambition to 
create the world’s leading fi- 
nancial services company, 
capping a remarkable turn of 
events for a man who hit 
rock-bottom a decade ago. 

Weill's rise, fall and rise is 
a classic rags to riches story 
that began in the Benson- 
hnrst section of Brooklyn, 
then a pleasant, middle-class 
neighbourhood. 

Hls'&ther, Max, a Polish 
immig rant from a town near 
Warsaw, was an overbearing 
man who constantly belittled 


At the age of 27, Weill 
opened his own firm with 
some friends who used every 
penny they had to buy a seat 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The brokerage firm 
was run “on the basis of who- 
ever did the most business 
last month was going to be 
the guy that runs the firm 
next month”, said WeilL Col- 
leagues at the tima described 
the place as a “zoo”, and said 
Wefil “would blow his top at 
the slightest provocation". 

Weill soon learned tbe im- 
portance of an efficient back 


office, where buy and sell 
orders are matched and cus- 
tomer records compiled by 
computer. He considers it the 
heartland of a brokerage, the 
place where costs can make 
or break the business. When 
the bear market of 1973-74 
gripped Wall Street, many 

companies were unable to 
make money on the reduced 
number of trades. Weill's firm 
gobbled them up (me by one. 
smoothly integrating them 
into his back-office system. 

from 1969 to 1979, the firm 
grew from Its single New 
York office to 280 branches 
worldwide. As the stock mar- 
ket recovered, WeCQ's firm — 
Shearson Loeb Rhodes — be- 
came one of Wall Street's 
most profitable retail-securi- 
ties houses. 

In 1981, he sold it to Ameri- 
can Express for $980 million, 
worried that he lacked the 
muscle to compete with firms 
such as Bache and Dean Wit- 
ter who allied themselves 
with larger companies such 
as Prudential and Sears Roe- 
buck. It was the biggest blun- 
der of his career. 

Weill foiled to blend in with 
the smooth operators at 
American Express, and he 
resigned in 1985. It was the 
first time he was out of a job 
for 30 years. 

The come- 
back began in 
1986, when he 
took control of 
Commercial 
Credit, the 
sickly finance 
subsidiary of 
Control Data, 
an informa- 
turn-process- 
ing company. 
He slashed costs and buQt up 
the unglamorous yet lucra- 
tive core business of making 
unsecured loans to house- 
holds with incomes of be- 
tween $20,000 and $45,000. 
Commercial Credit’s profits 
multiplied by almost eight 
times in six years. . 

In 1988, Wefil bought Pri- 
merica. the parent of Smith 
Barney, whibh was awash in 
red ink after the 1987 crash. 
In 1992, he began to buy Trav- 
elers, which was plagued by 
bad property investments. In 
1993, he bought back from 



Dealer’s odds . . . Even with Weill’s talent the ‘ finanriai supermarket' is a risky game 


old 

for 


American Express his 
company, Shearson, 

$1^ billion. 

Last September it was Salo- 
mon, this week it was Citi- 
corp. There has been much 
speculation about the ability 
of Weill and Reed, two strong- 
willed men, to work to har- 
mony. But such a vast empire 
will probably tax at least two 
men. The more pressing chal- 
lenge is to prevent such a 
massive entity from becom- 
ing a “bureaucratic mast- 
odon", In the words of Ron 
Chemow, author of the House 
ofMorgan. 

Weill is not an organisation 
man by nature. He hates 
meetings, is famous for not 
writing memos and 
renowned for his temper. 


A key challenge is to create 
an integrated hut not over- 
bureaucratic structure that 
will reconcile the two differ- 
ent cultures: Travelers, with 
its deal-making ethos, and Ci- 
ticorp, which grew internally. 

Cross-selling — which 
looks fine on paper — will 
take some work to make a 
•success. The idea is not to 
bombard clients with every- 
thing that Citigroup has to 
offer, says Nick Winter, vice- 
president of the Mercer con- 
sultancy group, but instead to 
be selective in offering ser- 
vices. That means mining the 
databases of the whole group 
and using the information 
gleaned to target customers 
for certain products. 

If Citigroup knows that a 


family is about to have child, 
for example, the bank can 
send the family a tuition sav- 
ings plan for its future educa- 
tion. If that smacks of Big 
Brother, that is the kind of 
information a financial super- 
market will have at its dis- 
posal But it may be simpler 
— and cheaper — for Citi- 
group to blanket-mail custom- 
ers with product information, 
as is the case now at Citibank 
or American Express. In 
which case, of course, most of 
the literature will end up in 
the bin. 

But Mr Winter believes the 
merger has "huge" potential 
“If Travelers and Citicorp 
don’t do it others will They 
have an advantage in being 
the first" 
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Daimler-Benz 


finds a new 


sense of drive 


With anew chairman at the wheel, the 
German group has bounced back from 
losses of £2bn, writes DAVID GOW 



Back on track . . . The A-Class Mercedes passes the "moose test’ and (below) the new man in the company driving seat Jurgen Schrempp 


Euro Eye 


J URGEN Schrempp, 
Dalmler-Benz'& 
chairman . for 
nearly three years, 
likes to callit the *toew en- 
trepreneurial spirit set 
free in^e bustoeetfVafter 
the years of misguided ex- 
pansion which resulted in 
stagnation and, in 1995, re- 
cord- losses . of more than 
£2 billion for Europe’s big- 
gest non-oil company. - - 
In the transformed cor- 
porate culture at Daimler 
— which is marked by 
Anglo-Saxon concepts like 


shareholder-value, trans- 
parency, cost-reductions 
and cli ent-Satisfactlon — 
buzz-words of .the 1980s 
and early 1990s have been 
put on an informal but all- 
pervasive Index. 

High-technology con- 
cern, synergy, diversifica- 
tion strategy — all those 
values that ■ were associ- 
ated with Edzard Renter, 
Schrempp’s predecessor, 
have been unceremoni- 
ously damped, along with 
Reuterhimself. . . 

- Reuter, once the “cult- 
figure of modern capital- 
ism” is now simply the 
-man who made Daimler 
and German manufactur- 
ing “toofat,too heavy, too 
dear”.' 

. "He [Schremppl has 
brought a new d ynami s m 
and focus to the group,” 
insiders say. 

“We’re now about trans- 
port in all Its modes. For- 
get all that stuff about 
cross-fertilisation, from 
white-goods to defence. 


from cars to office-equip- 
ment. 

“Each division has now 
got its own targets and has 
been left to get on with 
meeting them within tbe 
overall strategy set by the 
group board.” 

Earlier this week, in the 
glass-and-steel opulence of 
Stuttgart’s Llede rhalle 
congress 


surly defensiveness that 
characterised the end of 
the Reuter era. 

It was not just the 
DM4.3 billion 
(£1.4 billion) operating 
profits of last year, the 22 
per cent growth In output 
in quarter one of this year 
or the fhet that Daimler 
shares have outperformed 


earnings was set fair and 
would not be deflected by 
the vicissitudes of the for- 
eign exchange markets, 
unf oreseen?; like the Asian 
financial crisis or even 
new “moose-tests” that 
flipped over first the new 
small car, the A-Class, and 
then the Smart urban car. 

Schrempp has been em- 


centre, on 
a stage-set 
recalling 
the mod- 
ernising 
ambition 
of Mand el- 
son’s New 
Labour 

confer- 

ences. 

Schrempp and 


The values associated with Edzard Reuter have been 
dumped. Once the ( cult-figure of modern capitalism’, 
he is now simply the man who made Daimler and 
German manufacturing ’too fat, too heavy, too dear’ 


his board 

colleagues set ont the 
strategy they have adopted 
intended to make Daimler 
“one of the world’s top- 
earners”. 

This mood of buoyant op- 
timism and openness con- 
trasted vividly with the 


the market 20 per cent this 
year so far. Nor the upturn 
in job-recruitment that 
has inter alia raised the 
number of trainees to 
more than 10,000. 

It was the sense that the 
course for growth in turn- 
and. above alL to 


over 


boldened to break German 
corporate ground by pub- 
lishing for the first time 
specific growth targets for 
each of Daimler’s five 
main divisions; cars, com- 
mercial vehicles, aero- 
space, financial services 
and ’‘directly managed 


businesses” like tbe rail- 
way systems supplier 
Adtranz. 

He has already set each 
of them the goal of achiev- 
ing a rate of return (on 
capital employed) of 12 per 
cent. 

These growth targets are 
relatively conservative for 
tbe period up to 2000, with 
the overall 
group turn- 
over pro- 
jected to rise 
from 

DM124 bil- 
lion last year 
to DM160 bil- 
lion by then. 
But 

Schrempp 
fairly took 


the breath of most observ- 
ers away by holding out 
the prospect of doubling 
global sales to DM250 bil- 
lion within 10 years from 

now. 

So where's the growth 
coming from? 

Jfirgen Hubbert, head of 


Mercedes cars, thinks that 
the greatest potential for 
growth lies In other parts 
of the business. _ 

Commercial vehicles 
remain a sticky wicket, 
even with a projected ex- 
pansion to 500.000 sales by 
2000, though expansion in 
financial/media services 
seems assured. 

Could it be that aero- 
space will prove to be the 
engine for further growth? 

Daimler’s aerospace 
unit, Dasa. certainly 
seems to have turned the 
corner after the disastrous 
losses incurred with 
Fokker. 

Last year it went into the 
black, with operating prof- 
its of DM430 million, and 

output, largely on the back 

of booming Airbus orders, 
is projected to rise to 
DM18 billion by 2000 from 
DM15.3 billion last year. 

But the new openness 
does - not extend to 
aerospace. 

Manfre&BlschofF, Dasa’s 



boss, has taken a Trappist 
vow of silence after the 
French government and 
state-owned Aerospatiale 
convinced themselves that 
he — and Dick Evans of 
British Aerospace — were 
plotting a ptocer-move to 
.seize control first of the 
Airbus consortium and 
then of the proposed Euro- 
pean Aerospace and De- 
fence Company. 

Not true, said Schrempp. 

It was the one moment 
that he sounded 
unconvincing. 
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OPENING UP THE VOLVO S40 EVEN MAKES 
OPENING UP YOUR PAY SUP MIRE PLEASURABLE 


The Volvo 540. 
From £14^5510 £24, 105. 
Or hum £338 per month' via Contract Hires 
Cafl for a free copy of the Volvo S40 and V40 video (quoting reh E5). 

0800 100 140 


MK Htwnu hot; mu*** w * * WWW* 




VOLVO. A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IH. 
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Ocean Queen . . . Cunard's QR2 sets sail from New York- Now cruise ships catering for a diversity of tastes from gays to gamblers are being built for a market growing by 10 per cent in the US and 20 per cent in Europe photograprtony edendw- - ; ^ 

Titanic launches cruise craze 


\ 


1 I 


T HERE'S a race on 
to re-create the Ti- 
tanic. As images of 
Kate Winslet and 
Leonardo DiCaprio 
fade from cinema 
screens around the world, 
two companies have leapt 
into a contest to be first to 
build a replica of the ill-fated 
White Star liner. 

The British owner of the Ti- 
tanic may have tried to 
silence film-makers who at- 
tempted to cash in on the di- 
saster in 1912 in which 1.500 
of the 2.200 passengers were 
lost But there is no such coy- 
ness today. The Hollywood 
blockbuster has clearly 
sparked a wave of Titanic- 
mania which executives in 
the cruise business reckon 
will do them no harm at all. 

Cruise ship operators sim- 
ply cannot wait to capitalise 
on even the briefest celluloid 
appearance. Even the execra- 
bly bad fly-on-the-wall televi- 
sion series about Carnival 
Cruise’s newest ship does not 
seem to have dented the com- 
pany’s business. 

But in a world where the 
blue-rinse set is being 
replaced by the gay set, the 
gambling set. the boozing set 
and (God forbid) the Disney 
set. it is clear that anything 
goes. Spookily, in an industry 
where safety must still rank 
as a pro min ent concern, 
there seems to be no supersti- 
tious unease about re-creat- 
ing a liner whose name has 
become synonymous with di- 
saster and tragedy. 

A South African company, 
RMS Titanic — working in a 
consortium with which ad- 
vertising agency Saatchi & 
Saatchi is also involved — 
plans to spend about £270 mil- 
lion on building a new liner 
which it wants to set sail at 
23.00 on December 31. 1999 for 
a millenn ium cruise to New 
York- Harland & Wolff, the 
Belfast-based shipyard which 
built the ill-starred original, 
Is acting as a consultant 
But a rival proposal has 
just been launched by a 
Swiss- American consortium 
which has a budget of £300 
millio n but does not plan to 
see its Titanic go down the 
slipway until April 10, 2002 — 
90 years to the day after the 
original voyage. 

These are symptoms of a 
much bigger boom. The whole 
cruise business is expanding 
at a ferocious rate, and 22 
brand new vessels, valued at 
$6.3 billion, will set sail before 
the turn of the century. 

However, there are still lit- 
tle ships to be found. The Heb- 
ridean Princess — which car- 
ries just 49 passengers in a 
sumptuously old-fashioned 
ambience, including open 
fires — was sold this week for 
£4 million and bookings for 
the summer are already run- 


One of the century’s biggest disasters is 
providing a bonanza for film-makers and 
shipbuilders, says LISA BUCKINGHAM 



High life with Carnival, promoters of mass market cruises 


ning at 95 per cent of budget 
But she is looking distinctly 
like a case apart nowadays. 

Most of the tonnage plying 
the world's bluest oceans are 
simply huge vessels; floating 
cities rather than ships, 
which weigh in at more than 
100,000 gross tons and tower 
like skyscrapers above the 
waterline. Although most of 
them still carry only a few 
more passengers than did the 
Titanic, some of these plea- 
sure domes are notching up 
passenger lists 3,300 strong. 

And If some of the more am- 
bitious plans of avant-garde 
designers are realised we will 
see 250,000-ton behemoths set- 
ting sail with 8.600 people 
aboard. Even more futuristic 
is the notion of a "World 


City”, which resembles a 
Starship Enterprise-type 
mother ship with accomoda- 
tion and service units con- 
nected like satellites. 

For those whose awareness 
of cruise shipping is confined 
to names such as Cunard — 
which, along with its Queen 
Elizabeth 2 flagship. Was sold 
earlier this week to Miami's 
Carnival Corporation — and 
who regard a cruise holiday 
as something only those 
within sight of the grave 
undertake, all this requires 
so mething of a double-take. 

The cruise holiday market 
is growing at about 10 per 
cent in the OS even though it 
is already considered a ma- 
ture market. In Britain and 
Europe that growth rate is 


PHOTOGRAPH: ANOY NEWMAN 

more than 20 per cent Bryony 
Coolson, assistant director of 
the Passenger Shipping 
Association, explains: "The 
advent of tour operators has 
made a difference. Companies 
such as Airtours (which is 30 
per cent owned by Carnival), 
Thomson, Saga and First 
Choice all now own or charter 
ships. 

"They have nurtured their 
existing client base to encour- 
age people to cruise. And by 
providing cruise-and-stay 
packages they have held 
people's hands and said 'It’s 
OK*. This bas helped to dispel 
the myth of the blue-rinse bri- 
gade and the average age of 
cruise passengers has 
dropped sharply.** 

Much of this reflects the in- 


fluence erf the world’s biggest 
cruise company. Carnival, 
which has been massively 
successful in stimulating de- 
mand by introducing the no- 
tion of three-star cruises for 
the masses, frequently hear- 
ing an uncomfortable like- 
ness to a floating Las Vegas. 

These cruises are fre- 
quently entirely self-con- 
tained. calling at few ports. 
Indeed, when the first Carib- 
bean cruise for gay men was 
organised earlier this year 
the passengers were barred 
from several Islands. 

Headed by Micky Arison, 
whose fhth e r established the 
business. Carnival Is the 
world's largest and arguably 
by far the most financially 
powerful cruise company. But 
although its roots are in 
down-market cruises it now 
has upmarket brands such as 
Holland America Line as well 
as Windstar and the super-ex- 
clusive Seaboum line, with 
which it intends to merge 
Cunard. 

But despite the marketing 
might of Carnival, coupled 
with that erf rivals Royal Ca- 
ribbean and P&O — which 
faces some stock market pres- 
sure to float off its Princess 
Cruises business — it is still 
estimated that only one in 
five Americans considered 
likely to buy a cruise actually 
does so. The total market is 
put at something between 35 
and 50 million people. In Brit- 
ain, the potential market is 
much smaller hut it is still 
reckoned that only 1 per cent 
of people of those who have 
the money actually take a 
cruise. 

Ms Coulson argues that the 
huge variety of cruises which 
are now offered by tour opera- 
tors, together with the down- 
ward pressure exerted on 
prices by big holiday 
retailers, have also helped to 
light tiie cruising world’s blue 
touch paper. 

And although older cruise 
ships' can be modified — one 
of Norwegian Caribbean 
Line's fleet was recently cut 
in half and stretched — the 
financial demands of the 
major operators mean they 
usually choose to- build more 
efficient new ships, even 
though the careful treatment 
given to cruise vessels as op- 
posed to their counterparts in 
the cargo shipping arena 
means they can happily last 
for decade after decade. 

There are also issues of 
style which can hamper the 
movement of cruise ships, 
even though one erf their 
strong paints is that owners 
can set itineraries which can 
be adapted to reflect leisure 
fashions. 

Cruise ships tend to be built 
in European shipyards rather 

than those of the Far East 
which would be much 


cheaper because the vessels 
are fitted out to much higher 
standards. But there are im- 
mense differences between 
those destined for the Ameri- 
can market and those which 
are aimed at European 
passengers. 

The US boats tend to be 
brash and garish, with big 
open spaces where passen- 
gers can congregate. Euro- 
pean-targeted liners, on the 
other hand, tend to have more 
nooks and crannies, even 
though they are every bit as 
huge as the US ships because 
passengers are thought to like 
a little privacy. They also 
usually feature a promenade 
deck and smoking is also gen- 
erally allowed in the restau- 
rants, reflecting the penchant 
for ciggies among southern 
Europeans. The Americans, 
on. the other hand, are plan- 
ning no-smoking cruises. 

Holiday habits — coupled 
with the recent Asian eco- 
nomic crisis — lie behind the 
very slow spread of cruising 
to the Far East Carnival did 
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Passengers (millions} 

1990 

1995 

fflOF .- 

North America 

3.93 

4.83 

6.80 

Rest ot World 

0.56 

1.92 

2.15 

Total 

4w49 

6.75 

8.95 

Berths (thousands) 

North America 

83.5 

106.1 

145.4 

Rest of World 

29.6 

41.5 

61.5 

Total 

113.1 

14741 

2064) 

Capacity utilisation (%) 

80 

92 

87 
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have a joint venture with 
Korea's Hyundai but that has 
now been abandoned. A Sin- 
gaporean venture was 
founded towards the end of 
last year. 

But traditionally the Asians 
do not cruise. As the market 
is dominated by western 
groups there have been prob- 
lems with the food which is 
often not to the taste of Far 
Eastern travellers and there 
have been language difficul- 


ties. The predilection for trav- 
elling in large groups also 
militates against cruises. . 

Despite the obstacles to ex- 
pansion in the Far East it is 
clear that globalisation is the 
trend in cruise shipping and 
more takeovers and mergers 
are expected this year. But as 
with the ever increasing size 
of the ships themselves, cor- 
porate scale does not neces- 
sarily protect against a Ti- 
tanic-style disaster. 
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Solution No. 8718 



Across 

1 It reduces vibration {5.8) 

8 Region (4) 

9 System of belief and 

worship (8) 

10 Fenny snake (5.5) 

12 Relic (of prehistoric life) (6). 

14 Wicker container (6) 

15 It's formed by 
perpendiculars (5.5) 

19 Magnificence (8) 

20 Smell strongly ( 4 ) 

21 Caddish (13) 


Down 

2 Mahogany, oak. etc (8) 

3 Deep gulf (5) 

4 Flying post? (7) 

5 Three-dimensional (5)' 

6 Looks — good wishes (7) 

7 Cupid (4) 

11 Helter-skelter (8) ' 

1 3,14 ‘Believe it or not” 
(7-3,4) 

16 Welcome (5) . 

17 Roman (anag) — girTs 
name{5) 

18 Metal (4) 
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Chere Hickok (right) is lesbian. She lives in Dallas, Texas, 
and sends her daughter Reed to the largest gay Sunday 
school in the world. With its class of 126 children, it is 
putting gay parenting on the map. Edward Helmore reports 

GocFsgays 

take their 
kids to Jesus 
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T HIS being Maundy 
Thursday Rev Mike 
Piazza is washing the 
feet of his flock at 
evening prayer, just as 
Jesus did for his disci- 
ples at the Last Supper This being 
Dallas, in what Pima refers to as 
the “Buckle of the Bible Belt", 
there is a reasonable turn-out but 
it is, in fact, little more than a 
warm-up for Sunday when 4,000 
are expected to attend this, the 
Cathedral of Hope. - 
To the casual observer; there 1s 
little in this typically modern 
church that might suggest it is 
anything out of the ordinary Judg- 
ing by the video projections of the 
service either side erf 1 the altar; it is 
perhaps more modern In Its deliv- 
er* and perhaps Rev Piazza’s 
address does not match the tire to* 
brimstone ferocity of his Southern 
Baptist- or Pentecostal brothers 
that donunate religious obser- 
vances here. 

Closer scrutiny of Rev Piazza's 
camp style, however; or the sight of 
the male worshippers with their, 
arms around one another; might 


suggest something of what makes 
this church so different This is not 
just the fastest growing church in 
the Bible Belt but the largest les- 
bian and gay church in the world. 

It was not always this way A 
decade ago, when the Cathedral of 
Hope was first established, funer- 
als for surpassed baptisms as the 
Aids epidemic swept through Dal- 
las’s homosexual community But 
now the congregation has grown to 
more than 24200 thinks to a 
so-called “Gayby-Boom", there are 
126 . childr en enrolled at Sunday 
school, most of whom have more 
than one mother or fethec; but 
rarely one of each . 

Although the Cathedral of Hope 
is not the only church built an the 
acceptance of homosexuality; it 
may be the first to have made the 
p r om otion of gay parenting a key 
part of its mission. With an 
unshakeable belief that Jesus, if 
be was cm earth in the flesh today 
would not find a better flock to 
lead, the church intends to over- 
torn the stereotypes that lesbian 
and gay parents do not exist, or 
that children suffer irreparable 


harm if brought up in such house- 
holds. It aims to make gay parent- 
ing mainstream in a way Middle 
America can understand and 
accept 

It is an idea that speaks to our 
times. Most erf the children who 
attend the Cathedral of Hope Sun- 
day school were bom to married 
parents, one or both of whom later 
revoked their heterosexual orien- 
tation. What is new; however; is a 
marked shift towa r d lesbians ani ^ 
gay men choosing to become par- 
ents through adoption, surrogacy 
OT artificial . 

In the South, where religious 
Intolerance of homosexuality 
holds strong sway over the hearts 
and minds of the populace, it is not 
entirety surprising that Dallas has 
became the prominent focus for 
the open melding of homosexual- 
ity and religion; New York and San 
Francisco may have larger gay 
populations but lack the strong 
tradition of church-going. 

“It’s not exactly the kind of 
thing you expect to find in Dallas," 
concedes Rev Piazza, a cha rism a ti c 
pastor who is himself the Huge 14 


On song for 
Jesus . . . Positive 
Voices, a choir of 
HIV-positive singers 
performing at a world 
Aids Day service at 
the Cathedral of 
Hope. Right: Chere 
Hickok with her 
daughter; Reed, the 
only lesbian-raised 
pupil in her day 
school bat Jnst 
an ordinary girl 
when she goes to 
Sunday School 
PHOTOGRAPHS: BBC GAY. 
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SMOKING CAUSES HEART DISEASE 
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How we’ll take 

a subtle tint 



MAYES 



rf lure When we 

get that wrong, as we have 

done occasionally with 
sidebars that were; let's sax 
unsuax^dfy trivial, tbenit 
is perceived as & device that is 


I TS A year or two now since 
the first lesser tinted side- 
bar alighted on the pages of 
the Guardian. Since then they 
have bred nicely and quite 
recently have begun to be 
joined by an Increasing 
number of greater grey-tinted 
panels (look, there's one 
immediately to the right of 
this column). 

They first colonised the 
pages of GZ, the tabloid second 
- section. More recently the 
advance of new technology 
has enlarged their habitat to 
include the first, broadsheet 
section of the paper 
A sidebar is a (usually) 
small column of type, supple- 
mentary or complementary to 
amain article and printed 
alongside It giving, often in 
succinct points, some useful or 
perhaps simply amusing 
extra material. It can be 
typeset in the normal way 
and differentiated from stan- 
dard text by being set in bold. 

It can be separated by a rule or 
enclosed in a box. Increas- 
ingly because the technology 
allows it to be done very easily 
the text is combined with a 
light overall tint so the effect 
is black on grey or black on 
yellow, for example. 

The idea comes from popu- 
lar journalism. In fact it 
embodies one of the principles 
an which popular journalism 
is founded — that of providing 

easy access points to a page by 
artic ulating the space in an 
enticing way The sidebar may 
be the first thing looked at 
on a page, the point of entry 
and it will have worked if it 
persuades the reader to stay 
there and spend some time 
with the m ain article. 

Sidebars are now used so 
frequently tn the Guardian 
that they have become a 
significant element In its 
design — joining text head- 
lines, pictures, graphics and 
white space, as pieces to be 
deployed in the layout of the 
page. Tints have the great 
advantage of providing a 
simple way of separating 
areas of text and introducing 
an element that is midway In 
weight between normal black 
and white text and a black 
on white or colour picture. 
The task is to use them with 
all the other elements to 
achieve some satisfying 
asymmetrical balance in a 
way that seems appropriate 
to the content Page layout is 
probably the sub-editor's 
nearest approach to ecstasy. 

The use of tinted sidebars, 
although it has helped to cre- 
ate a brighter Guardian that 
most readers appear to find 
attractive, Is not to everyone’s 
taste and has led to a number 
of complaints. One of them 
stems burn the role I men- 
tioned of the sidebar as a kind 


d umb mg down and seeming to 
cany the Implication that 
we expect of our readers an 
attention span of about 

30 seconds. This Is the sidebar 
seen as ajdob of grease on the 
slippery slope to tabloid heU 
It depends on fly* rwptg rrt^ 
and the context In our la ter 
editions yesterday for 
instance, giving the position at 


talks, we carried an admirable 
e x am p l e of thespedes right 
across the top of page 2. 

A horizontal tinted panel 
setting out the recent steps 
along what the headline 
called . The stony road to Stor- 
tnont — a really useful quick 
reference aid for those follow- 
ing developments. But, again 
depending on the rwitoyt , 
there's nothing wrong in 
striking a lighter note here 
and there. 

There are two things that 
are more worrying. Sidebars, 
and members of the family 
seem to breed errors to 
the point that one mi ght 
legitimately wonder whether 
sufficient care is being taken 
in compiling them Monday's 
Corrections column was 
entirely devoted to setting 
right errors (three) in 
sidebars. I confess 1 was 
trying to make a point 

very often the sidebar Is 
assembled by someone other 
than the author of the main 
article. Atone time Iwas 
being asked by more than 
one journalist whether in 
correcting an error in a 
sidebar I could work in a 
disclaimer for the writer of 
the main piece who felt 
readers would be blaming 
him for it Not just for this 
reason, I do think there 
should be a credit on 
sidebars. Many of them are, 
infect, now signed. 

The other thing , and judg- 
ing by my mail it's a particular 
problem for older readers, is 
legibility: Once the text is com- 
bined even with the light (12 
per cent of solid black) tint 
thatwe use the times of the 
text and its background are 
closer together and therefore 
already more difficult to read. 
If the wrong weight of tint is 
used, or a colour tint is chosen 
which has the same effect, or 
some wobble in printing 
affects the balance between 
text and tint, or Ink rubs off 
from the feeing page on to a 
tinted panel, they can become 
difficult to read even for a 
keenly sighted person. Our 
graphics department carried 
outalotof tests to try to 
guarantee the most legible 
results. When their advice is 
followed it usually works. 
Altogether a trying busxness. 

Thecfflce of the Readers' Editor Is 
closed over Easter. It re-opens on 
TUeaday Readers may then 
telephone between 1 1 am aid 
5pm: 0171 239 9589. Meanwhile 
letters can be mated to 11 9, 
Farringdon Road, London EC1 R 
3ER. Fax: 01 71 239 9897. E-mail 
reader9guandten.co.uk 



Quiz answers 

1) Hla decision to share a hotel 
room with Fflon at the last Tory 
conference. Hague also praised 
Rving together before marriage, 
the first Conservative leader 
to da aa. 

Z) Ri^iert Murdoch's attack or the 
BBC at a Birmingham co nf erence, 
accusing them of "cronyism" and 
•whinging". 

3) Anthea TUmer, whose lover 
Grant Bovey went back to Ms 
wife, Della, and their three 
children this week. 

4) David HM, Labour's longest 
servtog media spokesman. 

He is resigning to work for 

a PR company run by arch 


Thatch artte Sir Tim BeU. 

5) a — tvanhoe. A BBC efip 
promoting World Book Day wifl 
feature the PM revealing Sir 
Walter Scatfs classic as his 
favourite read. 

6) By handing long-term 
unemployed youngsters who sign 
up for Labour’s New Deal scheme 
alarm clocks to hefo them get out 
of bed and find work. 

7) Salman Rushcfieh The Satanic 
Verses which will make it into 
paperback later this yea 1 . 

8) Residents of Uanbedr, Powys, 
who refuted a £1 80,000 Lottery 
grant for a new community centre, 
suggesting It went to a needier 
cause. 

9) During a photocaU to promote 


the Governments environmental 
credentials, Prescott was bitten 
by Chuckle, a red-headed macaw. 

10) A fictitious artist dneemed up 
by British author WUHam Boyd to 
expose the pretension of the New 

1 York art scene, whose leading 
Bgftts turned up to celebrate the 
spoof Tate's Bfe and work. 

1 1 ) Because foe veteran actress 
Judl Dench says she has given 
her last interview, declaring she 
now wants to be alone. 

12) Aide to Lord Irvine, whose aim 
w3l be to restore foe Lord 
Chancellor's Image after the row 
over foe redecoration of his official 
apartments. 

13) c — Ronald Reagan. The list 
has been complied by Time 


magazine to mark foe end of foe 
century. 

14) Vitamin C. Prof Joseph Lunec 
of Leicester University claims high 
doses of the vitamin taken to 
promote good health may be a 
cause of cancer. 

1 5) c — - Skoda. The Czech car 
manufacturer has come top of a 
pofl for the BBC’s Top Gear 
programme. Customers were 
quizzed on such questions as 
performance, reliability, customer 
care and service charges. 

How You Rate? 

(Ml went Your Sex 
5-9 I’m Your Man 
10-14 Careless Whisper 
15 Freedom 


Goctfsgays 
take their 
kids to Jesus 


4 page 13 father of two children 
to a lesbian mother. But in Texas 
there is a real value around 
church. “People say It's a shame 
they're homosexuals but at least 
they're going to church.’ " 

Despite occasional visits from 
the Ku Klux Klan, a fanatically 
anti-gay Baptist minister. Fred 
Phelps, and, extraordinarily pro- 
life campaigners, Dallas's Christ- 
ian lesbians and gays have 
established a thriving, main- 
stream church that is to some a 
miracle of faith. “I really felt like I 
had been in the wilderness and 
had entered the Holy Land when I 
found it” remembers Lisa Carver 
a full-time employee and member 
of the church for 10 years. “Gays 
and 1 lesbians had been separated 
from their churches by intolerance 
and when we found a way of 
expressing our faith, we came.” 
Children are as essential a part 
of life at the Cathedral of Hope as 
at any other church. Bob Lynch, a 
single homosexual, is one of a 
growing number of men to have 
adopted a chil d “Women are well 
established In their baby boom. 1 * 


he says holding his young son, 
Evan. “Men are Just beginning and 
It’s new for them to have them on 
their own.” Surprisingly Lynch, 
aged 39, found his adopted son 
with the help of the IntemeL The 
boy was was Just three weeks old. 
Fatherhood, concedes Lynch, has 
not been easy “bat at least chil- 
dren who are bought up this way 
w~ni know there was a strong 
desire to make the family happen.” 
At a time when the number of 
unwanted pregnancies Is soaring, 
the implication is clear the diffi- 
culties gays and lesbians face in 
achieving parenthood would seem 
to ensure that the ones who choose 
It are those with domestic enthusi- 
asm and nurturing temperaments, 
who will go to great lengths to 
raise children conscientiously 
In many ways, the small Nissen- 
type classrooms are a g l imp se into 
the present and future of parent- 
ing. Tina Wynn, an Aids counsel- 
lor with the church, has been 
waiting to hear if her lover's IVF 
treatment has been successful. The 
sperm donor is not known by 
name but merely as a set of char- 
acteristics — colour; height, eye 
colour; weight They know he 
works as a restaurant m a n ager 
and is described by the sperm 
hank as “ funny and energetic with 
a positive outlook.” But there were 
no details of his bank account 
“We picked him on the basis of his 
appearance,” Tina confirms. 

One of the alms of the school Is 


to Instil a sense of religion in the 
children that is “inclusive,” a word 
that crops up repeatedly in conver- 
sation with church members. In 
simple terms this is to welcome 
people of any sexual orientation or 
any colour but it also Includes 
tweaking the gender specificity of 
the Bible. Sexism, it is felt, is as 
evil as the bigotry of racism, class 
prejudice or ageism. 

An effort is being made to stamp 
out these failings from religious 
texts. “Jesus, son of God,” for 
instance, becomes “Jesus, child of 
God"; “mankind" becomes 
“humankind". And the first line of 
the Lord’s Prayer becomes “Our 
creator; hallowed be thy name,” 
and sometimes god becomes “our 
mother eagle". “We’re not trying to 
kill off God the father;” assures the 
director of the school curriculum, 
Irene Travis. “We’re just trying to 
get some balance.” 

Instead of pictures of mom and 
dad on the classroom walls, the 
illustrations are of mum and 
mum, or dad and dad and picture 
books like Gloria Goes To Gay 
Pride, or Heather Has Two Mom- 
mies. designed so that children 
growing up with gay parents 
would have some positive role 
models. 

“We’re teaching them that fami- 
lies come with many different 
dynamics, that it’s not just mom 
and dad anymore," says Chere 
Hickok. a director of the children 
centre whose daughter Reed, aged 


eight, attends the Sunday classes. 
Because Reed, whose biological 
father lives in California, is the 
only lesbian-raised pupC at her 
day school, her mother felt it 
important for ber to see other chil- 
dren with a family like her own. 
“We all need to be mirrored, it’s a 
basic need." she says. 

Overall, the school Is seen to be 
an integral part of the Cathedral 
of Hope. “It benefits the parents 
because it affirms who they are; it 
benefits children because they are 
in a space where they are totally 
accepted, and it benefits the con- 
gregation because they have the 
opportunity to be supportive of 
the children's centre and be proud 
of it "says TTavis. 

S UPPORTED by a 10 per 
cent tithe from its 
members, the church 
has plans to extnd its 
pastoral reach. ■ It 
transmits Rev Piazza’s 
services to 30 cable access TV sta- 
tions across the south and on the 
Internet In July ground will be 
broken on a vast S20-miflion 
cathedral designed by the 92-year- 
old master of American architec- 
ture Philip Johnson. 

Rev Piazza likes to consider his 
flock as ministers at the church 
and dearly has a national and 
international agenda. For 
instance, there’s a man In Korea 
who gets devotions every day and a 
group of women in Odessa, Texas, 


who get together to watch the 
videos. “In smaller places there 
aren't the opportunities so we feel 
like we need to be a resource for 
them," says Rev Piazza. 

How far the church's outreach 
to children of gays and lesbians 
can extend is impossible to say in 
part because there are no solid 
numbers on gay adults. According 
to a survey by the Harvard Law 
Review there are 8-14 million chil- 
dren being raised by gay or lesbian 
parents. Of course, the numbers 
depend on whom you listen to. 

Conservatives estimate there 
are perhaps 1-3 million gay parents 
in America and a recent study by 
the Family Research Institute, a 
right-wing think tank, found that 
only about one in 40 fathers 
labelled themselves either bisex- 
ual or homosexual. Of mothers, 
about one in 70 said the same. 

“Even to the casual observer 
there has been an unprecedented 
visibility of lesbian and gay men 
in the culture and significant 
increase in the discussion of les- 
bian and gay family issues," says 
Kate Kendall, director for the 
National Center for Lesbian 
Rights. “As a result more people 
have come out and there has been a 
significant Increase in the num- 
bers of lesbians and gays having 
children.” 

The recent announcement by 
gay icon Jodie Foster that she is 
expecting a baby the stated desire 
of lesbian comic Riipn DeGeneres 


: HAVE YOU 
[BEEN PAYING 
ATTENTION- 




1 1 dent know whether 
Margaret was shocked. 
She nev er sai d anything 
to me about ft.” William 
Hague on what Issue? 

2 What belt ef tWnidec 
cane out iif the Sky on to 
the bead* of the BBC? 

3 Who lost In the cruel 
lottery of love? 

4 Who Is known as "the 
g ran d fa ther of the spin 
doctors”, and why Is he In 
the news? 

3 What is Tony Blair's 
favourite book? 

a) tvanhoe 

b) The Bluffer's Guide To 
Politics 

c) Thatcher: The Downing 
Sheet Years 

d) Fever Pitch 

6 How does- the 
Government want to 
spread alarm among 
youths on the dole? 

7 Which novels winner of 
the 1988 Whitbread Prize, 
is finally coming out in 
paper ba ck? 



8 Who decided to gfvsthe 
grant back? 

a) Anthea TUrasr 

b) residents of Uanbedr ^ 

c) Kathy Mitchell ’ 

d) students 

9 Why Is John Prescott 
ride os a parrot? - - 


10 Who Is Nat 
Tate? 

11 Why Is 
this woman 
the new 

I Garbo? 


12 Critics say the Jrii riW 
be about “w al l pap ering . 
over the cracks”. Whatfeg^: 
the position? 

13 Which of the fbHowtngr^ 

was named as being , 
among the 20 most 
Influential people of 
century? ’••••' 

a) Albert Einstein . . 
bj Dalai Lama . :^ r 

c) Ronald Reagan Y.A'A' 

d) Josef Strifei ‘ ■" £#;' ' 

14 According to a report: Yr 

this week, what might . '-T;V 
conbrfbute to the • • 

development of cancel J; 

15 Which of these car 
manufacturers came top ) 

In a survey of customer . 
sa t is f a ction? 

a) Ford 

b) Mercedes • 

cj Skoda 

d) BMW 

Gabrielle Morris ~ ' y ", 

Answers below Theme of foe Wtek . 
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Awards of The Week 


— P -a 


Snub of The Week: 

Lord Gilbert, tl 
Defence Pro- 
curement 
Minister, 
turned down 
the Rolls- 
Royce pro- 
vided for him t 
an official visit to Malaysia, 
choosing Instead to hire his own 
yellow soft-top Flat Punto. 

Brian Harvey Award 

To Geri HaUfweU, Ginger Spice, 
for saying: “I think the Spice 
.^* 4 . Girls is like a 
JnjOtt drug. It's Hke 
ffy. 4':fSfem heroin. They 
..;y-BV ‘ . '"..jB can’t help 
HUmH but absorb 
- it, even if 
they’re 
sick 
*. of It” 


Stnmuner of 
The Week: 

Prime Minister Tony Blair, who, - 
it was revealed early in the 
week, was planning to spend an 
Easter break In Cordoba, Spain, 
taking guitar lessons from 
flamenco master Paco Pena. - 


Old Spice Award / 

To Tatter's social consultant, 
Peter Townend, who said of' !. 
this year’s crop of debs: “Most : 
of them are more worried about 
A-leveis and universities than . 
husbands. I think they call R 
girl power.” . . 


Feud of The Week 


Name: 

Kenneth 
Turan. 

Occu p ations 

Film critic 
of the 

Los Angeles 
Times. 

Feud: 

Turan wrote a 
1 scathing 
review of the 
film Titanic, 
accusing it of being 
artistically incompetent 
despite Its huge box-office 
success. Other US critics 
have panned the film, but 
none so utterly. 

He wrote: “Never in the past 
has a film with a script as 
lacking as Titanic's been so 
universally acclaimed as the 
acme of the medium." 


Name:; 

James 
Cameron. 
Occupation: 
Director of - 
Titanic. 
Feud: 

He 

responded" 
by writing to 
the editor of 
the LA Times 
demanding 
Turan 's “Impeachment”. 

Having won 1 1 Oscars for . 
the film. Cameron was deariy . 
in bullish mood. 

He wrote: “It's time to 
speak up when Turan uses 
his bully pulpit not only to 
attack my film, but the entire 
film industry and its 
audiences.” 

GabrieHe Morris 
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The tortured 
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genius Spike Milligan is 80 this week, and as original and iconoclastic as ever 

Dark side of the Goon 



S PIKE MILLIGAN lives 
on a ridge in East Sus- 
sex and from his sit- 
ting-room window you 
can see the weather 
changing, stripes of 
sun and cloud, across the fi elds 
that unravel down to the sea. 
Thera are sheep grazing just 
beyond his garden; the town of 
Wlnchelsea perched on a hill away 
off to the right Prom time to time, 
yon hear a cow lowing somewhere 
in the distance; otherwise ifs a 
quiet peaceful spot 
But at night Milligan hears traf- 
fic. “Hastings has 100,000 cars so 
they keep me awake," he told me. 
“I knock myself out by drinking a 
bottle of wine. Then I take a hand- 
ful of sleeping tablets. And I have a 
big loudspeaker and 1 turn it up, 
up to white noise. Hrumm, 
h r ummy " His mouth distorted 
into a funnel as he did his imita- 
tion of the sound. He seemed to 
quite enjoy it “Hr umm, Hr umm ," 
he said again, before adding, “That 
does the trick." 

Milligan is 80 on Thursday and 
he has his demons, even if they 
mainly visit at night. People warn 
you that he has his good days and 
his had days — in the past he has 
refused to see journalists if they 
were late or been wildly abusive if 
he felt people were rude. (He could 
also be acerbic if he felt they were 
polite too — famously call big 
Prince Charles, who is patron of 
the Goon Society and who has 
invited Milligan to High grove, a 
“grovelling little bastard".) He 
once attacked Peter Sellers with a 
potato peeler 

More recently he took a shot 
with an air rifle at a teenage 
intruder in his garden. He is a hero 
of British comedy for the madcap 
Goons, for the innovative televi- 
sion dhow Q, for his hilarious 
wartime memoirs, but he is just as 
famous as a manic depressive (he 
has had 10 nervous breakdowns), a 
misanthrope,, a loose cannon -who 
couldn't be trusted on live televi- 
sion. (There was a brief period, 
post-Charles insult, when he was 
wheeled out ou such programmes 
as Have I Got News For You; roll up 
roll up — Spike the Shocker the 
fairground sideshow). Someone a 
while ago asked him how he 


thought the public viewed him. 
“Eccentric, fUnny fll/’ be ^replied. 


Or as he once said on The Goon 
Show: “Listen, someone's scream- 
ing in 3 gony — fortunately 1 speak 
it fluently" 

But this wasn't the man I met 
this week. The man I met was frail, 
he walked, head bent, at a slip- 
pered shuffle, and he was looking 
forward to his cup of tea. “This is a 
real treat for me/ 1 he said, at the 
plate of mixed biscuits brought in 
to the large, light sitting room by 
his wife, Shelagh. 

His eyes are still Ming blue and 
he was stylishly dressed in a soft 
navy jumper and Chino trousers 
(“Shelagh buys my dotbes: I don't 
go out much 1 suppose.-"), but the 
cite in on his face is powdery and his 
hair looks asil it might blow away 

His mouth doesn't always seem to 
obey the directions from his brain 
and sometimes, across the Polo 
mint that darts around his tongue, 
it is not altogether easy to under- 
stand what he says. 

Since his triple heart bypass 
four, years ago, he now takes “a 
regimen" of pills — “six a day: two 
at breakfast, two at lunch, two at 
supper* he counted, eyes closed to 
aid memory — hut he is no longer 
on the’- ffthimi) which for many 
years cantrofled his manic depres- 
sion. “Apparently I came off it. 1 
don't know when.- It did the trick 
for me." When we met, he'd been in 
bed for three days with a bad back: 
“1 was on -the exercise bike, you 

know I dHL it too much — I only did 

about three miles, but you can 
stiffen the pedal' — and I got this 
terriMe pain. What’s it called? The 
sciatic tttcvef lhad a.healer here 
last night It seems to have 
gone away a bit — ^ But Tm 
i ms hav en . Ym awful. Z -wish I’d 
shavedforyori.’* 

He doesn’t like having his photo- 
graph taken'now (and wouldn't for 



Milligan missive ... T wrote to Blair I said “Have a moratorium on births". He didn’t write back 


f^jCTTOGRAPVU RIOiARD SMITH/KATZ 


thta interview; in the pictures 
available, like the one here, he 
looks much less fragile than h e is). 
“I looked atmyface in the mirror 
fhia morning," he said, “and I 
thought it’s falling off isn't it? 
Sometimes I look at my face ana I 
say to my wife, 'Who am IT "After 
a pause, in which, with some diffi- 
culty be got his tongue around a 
Shrewsbury biscuit, he said a g a i n , 
“I wish I'd shaved for you." 

Por a man whose life has been as 
tumultuous as Milligan's (three 
mar riages, six ch il dr en , two of 
them illegitimate), he appears, at 
go, to have achieved some sort or. 
peace. He can still muster the 
energy to spit about “the bastards 
at the BBC" who won’t repeat his 
shows and have “demoted" an 


evening of programmes to cele- 
brate his birthday to “bloody 
BBCJL Aren't I good enough for 
BBC1?” He can rant about over- 
population: “I wrote to Tony Blair: 
I cniH, ‘Have a moratorium on 
births. Don't pay them to have chil- 
dren. Pay them not to have chil- 
dren.’ He didn't write back. A 
prophet in his time is very rarely 
listened to." He can still engage, 
too, in the conversational oneup- 

manship, taking your words liter- 
ails that characterises a typical 
Milligan joke — When did he last 
appear live? “I appear live every 
dapTnoes he feel 80? “I think rm 
80, but Tm not speeding": “People 
sa£ Tbu're Spike M U Jigan .* I sax j 
know I am. now you go and And 
out who you are.’ ” But he also 


mentions nalm a lot. His marriage 
to Shelagh, who is 28 years his 
junior and whom he met in 1974, is 
“calm”. They have a cat, Tiggen 
who sleeps cm Shelagh's bed: 
“There is something calming 
about a cat... Just the way they 
come Into a room." The view from 
his window he finds “calming". “I 
could stare at it all day" he said 
aftw one of several silences. “I 
drifted away cm it then." 

“Bat sometimes 1 have a row 
with shelagh and that upsets me. I 
had an affair with a girl in Italy 
before the war and I said for this 
television thing — silly man — 
th at the love of my life was Toni 
Pontani and Shelagh heard this 
being said but I said to her that 
was 50 years ago and she was the 


love of my life. But she didn't like 
that" _ . . 

Milligan spends most at ms 
time writing these days — redoing 
the popular classics with M illi g an 
irrelevance — Black Beauty 
Frankenstein and now The Hound 
Of The BaskerviHes, who in Milli- 
gan’s version is gay and called 
Eric. (Milligan shares an office in 
London with Eric Sykes. What 
does he think about having a 
hom ose xual dog named after him? 
“I don't know He's blind. He can't 
read,” replied Milligan, sombre.) 
When not writing, he used to reno- 
vate furniture (“I was very good 
with gold leaf") and paint But 
when we go to the cupboard under 
the stairs to find his work — “OH 
MY GOD!" he shouts — all we see 


is a pile of garden 
watches television — “a® 11 ™™. 
_ mainly documentaries about 
animals. He is a vegetarian. He 
likes Indian food and JJ™®- “ 
favourite kind costs £J03 a bottle, 
and though he lost mncjicfflu; 
money in the 

crash, he can still afford It for a 
treat. , .f. 

So he has his pleasures in this 
li fe But mud: of bis time, you sus- 
ngH- ie spent thinking about the 

spinning aikdotes - gnwmgup 
talK his days in a MoaMband 
in Beshill scoring a fry for me 

army at Twickenham, his life as a 
g unner in the war — this last the 
Source both of his tomiest mater- 
ial ( from Hitler My Part In His 


Downfall onwards) and of his 
depression. (He was “blown up" in 
Italy “If it had been world war one 
Z would have been court-mar- 
Hatter^ but in the second world 
war they realised it was ca l led bat- 
tle fatigue.") 

His voice Is quavery but when 
he pretends to be somebody else it 
can be clear and almost strident 
He was on sentry duty the day he 
met Church ill. “HALT WHO 

GOES THEBE? FRIEND OR FOE?* 
•FRIEND.’ ADVANCE FRIEND 
AND BE RECOGNISED.' And 
there was Churchill, so I said, 
‘Could I see your identity sir?* 
Yes you can. There it is.’ Then he 

said to me, 'What do you doT I said, 
1 do my bestr ” He laughed shak- 
ily 

He can spin a jolly tale, too, 
about his once tortured personal 
life His first wife, June, with 
whom he had three children (one 
of whom, his only son, Sean, suf- 
fers from manip depression), and 
who left him in the fifties, is not 
mentioned in his entry in Who’s 
Who. But the years appear to have 
sweetened his bitterness. “I was 
mad. She was lovely but I was out 
of my mind. Nervous break- 
downs... Life was hell with me. She 
met a bloke, not much of a bloke, 
bit of rough really and in those 
days to commit adultery was a 
heinous crime. I found than in 
bed, I had a detective with me and 
the judge awarded me custody of 
the children. That hurt me because 
it was taking their mother away 
But the children's childhood were 
the most wonderful years of my 
life." 

Wasn't it tough bringing up the 
children on his own? Milligan was 
off on a reverie. “Wonderful bath- 


‘I met 

Churchill on 
sentry duty. 
He said to me: 


“What do you 
do?” I said: H l 
do my best ” 1 


times. Bedtimes. Pyjamas. Dolls. 
Ice creams." He mused for a bit 
longer “Lollipops.” 

Bruised knees, I added. He 
looked baffled. “What?" Bruised 
knees? “What?" Bruised knees? 
“WHAT?" I gave up. Did their 
mother come and visit? “No, she 
didn't The reason was she said 
that I wouldn't give her enough 
money for the petrol, but I didn't 
know that." Has he seen her since? 
“No, her husband wouldn't allow 
it" 

And was his second wife, with 
whom he had a fourth child and 
who died of breast cancer in 1978, 
a good stepmother? There's a long 
silence. “She was terrible. The 
rows, the rows, the rows.” 

In recent years, two further chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, have come to 
light Now grown up. they have 
both sought out their Eathen Milli- 
gan smiled lightly when I asked 
about them. "All my children love 
me very much. It's wonderful. It's 
wonderfUL The giris are like sweet- 
hearts. My three sweethearts." (In 
fact if you include the illegitimate 
daughter; there are four) For a 
moment he pondered whether he 
regretted “his womanising", but 
then be was off on another remi- 
niscence, the time when he was in 
the loo and Sean, his son, who was 
little then, came and knocked on 
the dooc “And I said. ‘Who’s there?* 
And this voice said. It’s somebody 
else.'" Milligan swayed with laugh- 
ter. He’s got your sense of humour 
then, I said. “Kids' sense of 
humour;" he replied through his 
heaves. 

Not long after this he seemed to 
tire very suddenly The pauses 
grew longer A deafness seemed to 
creep over Him. He began to seem 
very much his age. I had asked 
about his breakdowns. “They were 
terrible," he said. “If you've been 
through a breakdown it’s like hav- 
ing been honed by a very fine 
Toledo blade." At the time I didn't 
quite catch what be said. Did you 
say “honed" I asked? There was a 
long pause, while he gazed out at 
his long view down to the sea. 
“Home. Home. Magic word," he 
answered. 


Spike Mifigan: Icon And Legend, 9pm, 
next Saturday on BBG2; The Hound Of 
The Baskervlles: Acconfing to Spite 
MBBgan la published by W^n (£15.99) 




Boulder-an 
oasis of PC , 
values in a 

pond of 
rednecks 


I ’VE spent the last week in Bou^ 
den Colorado, in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. On Tues- 
day there was a heavy snowstorm. 

hut next meaning the sun - 
streamed out of aneariy purple 

domeof asky The 

stand up a hundred yards JJW 
Mack, white and greenjikeanat- 

ural fortress, ofc M 

poetic, an old man s teeth. ^Idoubt 
inhere Is more beautiful scenery 


° n BouMer is the setting for the 


annual Conference on World 


isn’t mse most campus > 

the Old West itisanis^^hh- 

eral chic amid the gun-toting redr 

STandfUndamentelistswe 


assume are all around us. 


shops, and bike shops, ami shops 
selling Indian artefacts and 
African pottery There may be 
more places offering Maftl than 
hamburgers- Ami smoking is 

banned, even in bars. 

Ifs not true, as alleged, thattbe 


Police give an incense stick -wM* 

wSy Seeding ticket, but the bus 


drivers can choose their own 

muzak. Mine on the number 13 

picked Mahlec The joke goes: 

“How many Boulderites does it 
tal fft to change a lightbulb? None; 
they just form a support grottf 
called Doping with darimess*. 

On Sunday my hosts and I went 
to watch a street comedian down- 
town. He made two^eadedballoon 
animals (“Chernobyl dogs”) ami 
terrorised passing mo toristeby 

standing In their way and pretend- 
ing to be a mime. When a man^ 

went by on a bike, pdUaafft of 

wheeled tent with a baby inside, he 


"Boulder dad." 


THE CONFERENCE brings 
together about 120 people from 
around the world to the University 

of Colorado. Between us we 

address about 200 panels, to audi- 
ences rangingfroma few dozen to 

more than a thousand. On Wednes- 
day Stnds Teicd, the great histo- 
rian of 20th-century America, gave 
an extraordinary speech in a voice 
which sounded like Jimmy 
Durante, powerful and funny 


someti mes bitter but just as often 
hopefuL 

One of the more attractive 
things about American radicals is 
that unlike the harsh cynics of the 
modern British left they have a 
terrific streak of optimism. In Its 
was social justice and union rights 
are just as much a part of the 
American dream as two cars and a 

house with central vacuuming. 

He was sharp about the way cor- 
porations and technology combine 
to order us about. 1 was in the 
Atlanta airport, and I caught the 
little monorail they have there. A 
young couple ran on as the doors 
were dosing and an electronic dis- 
embodied voice said: Due to late 
entry there win bea 30-second 
delay', and everyone just glared 
furiously at this couple. So I 
shouted up to the loudspeaker: 
‘George Orwell— your time has 
come — and gone’, §o they all glow- 
ered at me instead." 

Naturally the number-one sub- 
ject for the week has been what's 
known here as the presidential 
pecker (You can now buy a “White 
House intern kit" including a pair 


of kneepads and a breath mint On 
the Internet you’ll find the spooky 
similarities between Nixon and 
Clinton: “Nixon was into carpet 
bombing, Clinton is into carpet 
bums." Molly Ivins, the celebrated 
Texan columnist, had just been in 
Can a d a - "As yon know, our neigh- 
bours in the north are the most 
reasonable people on the face of 


One of the attractive 
things about US 
radicals is that they 
have a terrific streak 
of optimism 


the earth. For them, it must be like 
living next door to the Simpsons.” 
Like many feminists, MdDy is 
on the president’s side —a source 
of some bafflement, especially to 
M iogg non-feminist men who think 
his behaviour disgusting and inex- 
cusable. A history professor from 
Austin, Texas pointed out that if 
one of his students stripped naked 
and he took up her oflbn he’d be 


fired on the spot rightly “Why 

should the president 
States beheld to lewerstandmtis?" 
Molly's general point was mat it 

has nothing to do with Clintons 
political skills, which remato con- 
siderable. "I think it is possible to 
haveatoghmoralcharact^onda 

messed-up sex life." Even those 

American liberals who don t 

believe there is a unified conspir- 
acy arainst Clinton know that 

there is a confluence of moneyed 
interests desperate to get nd of 
him. I suppose thfigist of what 
they're saying is, “**wliathe 

does is unacceptable. But, this is 

one battle against the Right which 
we cannot afford to lose. " They 
don't then add: “So weD just have 
to swallow hard and put up with 
it," but that’s what they mean. 

The other great scandal here 
has been the murder of six-year- 
old JonBenet Ramsey who lived a 
few doors from the house where 
I’ve been staying. JonBenet (pro- 
nounced John-Bennay ) was a suc- 
cessful competitor in child beauty 
pageants arid was found dead at 
Christmas 15 months ago. After a 


bizarre and plainly incompetent 
police investigation, her parents 
skipped tow n and are now living in 
Atlanta. The case continues to fas- 
cinate and appal the wbole coun- 
try most of all here in Boulder, 
where there are many exotic theo- 
ries, none of them flattering to the 
Ramseys. 

Pbr one thing chiW beauty con- 
tests (some parents use i n sulating 
tape to give their little girls the 
illusion of cleavage) are totally un- 
Bouldec Children should be taught 
Taoism, or a native American lan- 
guage, not to strut round like tiny 
Monica LewinskyS. 

Nowa Channel 4 TV crew, with 
the help of my old friend Mike 
Tracey a Brit who teaches here, 
have secured an interview with the 
Ramseys —something they have 
declined to give the police, apart 
from a brief and Inadequate half- 
hour Tracey thinks they might 
weQ be innocent Not surprising^ 
there is considerable angen and 
when folks in Boulder get angrs 
they know what to dn' they have a 
good long think, and try to see both 
sides of the question. 
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The new top Ten 


HEAD TO HEAD: SHOULD THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS BE MODERNISED? 




Yes No 


Linda Woodhead 

Theologian 

Dear Alice, 

I heard you cm Desert Island 
Discs the other day and though I 
am, like you, a Christian, what 
you said made me choke on my 
Sunday lunch. I think the Tan 
rji mmanrimgnts may crys tallise 

some of the differences between us. 
You seem to think that the church 
(specifically the Roman Catholic 
church) is the authoritative 

guardian, of uncha n gin g truth- that 

the Ten Commandments are a very 
central part of this truth; and that 
the ills of the modern world can be 
traced directly to their neglect 
If this is what you think then I 
am in fundamental disagreement. 
For a start, I am sure there never 
was a golden age when everyone 
obeyed the Ten Commandments 
and everything was orderly 

1 question the assumption that 
Christianity is a form of morality 
Jesus was always most disturbing to 
those who set themselves up as 
guardians of morality; no wonder 
their descendants try to tame him 
hy turning him into a moral teacher: 
Jesus displayed a sophisticated, sub- 
versive, creative relationship to the 
Ten Commandments. So should we. 
Yours sincerely 
Linda Woodhead 
Lecturer in Christian Studies 
Lancaster University 

Dear Linda, 

Sorry about your Sunday lunch. I 
recommend chewing slowly and 
thoughtfully Turning to my copy of 
the Pentateuch and Haftarahs, I 
find the commentary on the Deca- 
logue illi im inating and persuasive. 
Reading further: it becomes dear 
that there certainly never was a 
golden age when everyone obeyed 
the Ita Commandments. If there 
had been there would, as it were, be 
no need for them. 

I don't know what you mean by a 
"sophisticated, subversive, creative 
relationship” to file Ten Command- 
ments. I think Our Lord was impa- 
tient with empty ritual, the 
perversion of the intrinsic truth 
and meaning. This is a constant 
danger; much in evidence today The 
mercy' of Christ should not be con- 
fused with permissiveness. We need 
rules and we need a deep under- 
standing of their purpose, rather 
than adjusting them to suit our 
inclinations. Do you suggest that 
they should he altered? 

Yours etc, 

Alice Thomas Ellis 


Alice Thomas Ellis 

Writer and Catholic 

Dear Alice, 

I’m relieved to hear that you don't 
believe in a golden age. though I'm 
still worried about your belief that 
there are imaitarahio rules for a 
“human nature” which “does not 
change”: It's not that I don't believe 
the past can apeak to us and inform 
us. I even believe that God can 
speak through the Bible. But I 
believe that He speaks not in time- 
less moral laws, but through the 
words of this complex book. My 
point is not that the Ten Command- 
ments need altering, but that they 
aren't timeless and don’t stand 
alone. They arise within a specific 
context, and they have always 
existed within traditions of inter- 
pretation. both Jewish and Christ- 
ian. 

What difference does it make to 
our understanding of the com- 
mandment “honour your father and 
mother” that Jesus was so rude to 
his mother? And how should we 
understand “thou shall not kflT 
given that the Israelites continued 
to stone adulterers (and others) to 
death, and Christians quickly devel- 
oped a just war traditiem? 

You- say you are against permis- 
siveness. I say that the alternative 
“legalism or permissiveness” is 
false and dangerous. Setting up the 

Tm C nmmanrirngnts as timeless 
truths gives people no choice but to 
take than or leave them. Tm trying 1 
to suggest that there's a more inter- 
esting and responsible alternative. 

Yours sincerely 

T.lnda 

Dear Linda, 

Fm so glad you “even believe God 
can speak through the Bible”. I 
think most Christians do Incline to 
this view. Christ said; “Whosoever 
shall break one of these least, com- 
mandments, and shall teach men 
so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven: hut whosoever 
shall do and teach them, the same 
shall be called great in the king- 
dom of heaven.” He goes on to say 
“Honour thy father and mother 
and he that curseth tether or 
mother; let him die the death.” The 
words of Our Lord often present a 
knotty problem to the liberal and 
the PC. 

As for being rude to His mother; I 
suppose the words. “Woman, what 
have I to do with thee?", (at the mar- 
riage at Cana) do sound a trifle dis- 
missive to modem ears. However 
we are assured by various erudite 



The original version of 
TbouihattiMf 




persons that the 
word “woman” 
applied to those 
of “highest rank” and as she did not 
go away sobbing because of that ter- 
rible thing he said to her at lunch, 
■we can only conclude that she was 
not offended. She just said to the 
servants, "Whatsoever be saith 
unto yon, do it”, which has a faintly 
familiar, weary motherly ring. 

Standing at the foot of the Cross 
with the disciple Jesus loved, she 
heard: "Woman behold thy son "and 
to the disciple. “Behold thy 
mother”. He was not going to leave 
her uncared for I am against per- 
missiveness because, apart from 
being lazy and messy it renders the 
quality of mercy redundant What 
is your alternative to the Ten Com- 
mandments? 

Yours etc, 

Alice 
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forward prohibitions; 4) Thou shall 
not confuse Christianity with fam- 
ily values. 

5) Thou shalt not be patronising 

nor pompous. 

6) Thou ghalt treat the pronounce- 
ments of authorities with an appro- 
priate measure of suspicion. 

7) Thou shalt not take thyself too 
seriously nor talk about thyself too. 
much. 

8) Thou never talk about 

thine own dreams or therapy ses- 

Sil013S> 

S) Thou shalt not eat noisily in 
public. 

My last commandment is 
j*. for men only but I think 
•rT/'i.— .. it’s important 
10) Thou 
shalt not refer 
to women 
with whom 
you work as 
“formidable” 
nor as “a delight- 
ful colleague”.. . 

I hope you have a 
very happy Easter 
Yours sincerely 


Dear Linda, 



It seems we agree that altering the 
Tm Commandments may not be the 
best way to proceed, tat what do 
you think about adding some more? 
Let me suggest 10 supplementary 
commandments which Fd be happy 
to see carved on tablets of stone: 

My first was suggested by some- 
one else: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself" Since there has 
plainly been misunderstanding in 
the intervening years, however; I 
think It would be useful to add that 
this rules out such things as slavery 
and discrimination on the basis of 
sex and race. 

2) Like most today Td add some- 
thing about respectful treatment of 
animals and rtm gnrim nmen t 

3) Fd add Thou shalt be generous, 
because meanness is so dreadful. 

The next six are pretty stralght- 


It would certainly help if more 
people attempted to familiarise 
themselves with the wider implicar 
tions of the Ten Commandments. 
Rabbis. fwgMg , tethers of the church 
and of course, some ladies have all 
worked their socks off trying to 
explain them to a cloth-eared world, 
but every generation needs educat- 
ing: 

1) “Neighbour” — should include 
everyone we bump into (see the 
parable of the Good Samaritan). * 

2) Enlightene d self-interest alone 
should colour our attitude to the 
environment, while the evil of cru- 
elty to animals should be self-evi- 
dent. We should not. however start 
inventing goddesses, reverencing 
shrubs or calling ourselves 
Starhawk, if for no other reason 
than that it's plain daft It affords a 
certain amount of mirth but gets us 
no flirther except up the gum tree. 

3} All “the People of the Book” of 
the world faiths should be aware 
that generosity often read as “hos- 
pitality”, Is Incumbent on us afl. 

4) “Family values” means differ- 
ent things to different people. It 
should not mean exclusivity A 
proper understanding of Christian- 
ity would be useful here. 

5) Tell that to the liberals. There 
is nothing so pompous, patronising 
or bossy as a liberal in a position of 
power 

‘ 6) I don’t think this is necessary I 
can think of hardly anyone who 
doesn't regard those in authority 
particularly politicians, with the 
deepest suspicion. They are 
perceived as liars before they 
open their mouths. 

7} and 8) These are also self-evi- 
dent Pass the message on to the 
armies of counsellors and there- , 
pists who seem to think that talk 
has miraculous healing properties. 

9) Remember to chew properly 
during Desert Island Discs. 

10) Then also remind women not 
to squawk incessantly about their 
self-worth, not to raise an eyebrow 
or Up in contempt whenever a male 
back is turned and not to jut their 
jaws aggressively in the manner of 
so many young actresses and pop 
stars. It makes them look more like 
apes than is consonant with human 
dignity and if taken to excess can 
only result in dislocation. 

1 hope you too have a very happy 
Easter; 

Love, 

Alice 
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I want the 
right to kill 
myself with 
vitamin C 


I t has long been my suspicion that 

health Isn't good for you. As a 
hup Englishman- 1 have never 
been or felt well, nor have 1 

trusted people who are or claim to 

be. To reply Tm very well, thank 
you," when asked how one is, seems 
to me to be in very poor taste. 

Moreover; to be concerned with 
one’s own health is the ul timat e 
vanity and self-importance. Only if 
we have dependants does it really 
matter whether we live or die. Fear 
of death is excusable tat believing 
that one should live as long as pos- 
sible for its own sake is the height 
of arrogance. 

But, as a responsible father; I was 
just starting to be convinced of the 
case for taking absurd amounts of 
vitamin C, and now tt seems it can 
give you cancer There are, down- 
stairs from meat this moment, 
slow-release capsules, cfaewable 
tablets, big fiat ones that make a 
nice fizzy drink, and even a 60g pot 
of vitamin C powder; which, if the 
new research is correct, contains 
sufficient doses for three years. 
Chemists are usually reluctant to 
fpll us that almost every branded 
product on their shelves is avail- 
able unbranded in a boring con- 
tainer; tucked behind the counter 
and costing virtually nothing. 

The drawback of buying one's C 
in powdered form, however; is that 
it doesn't diss olve. All you can do is 
to swirl a little water, or juice for 
added niceness, until you think the 
little whirlpool will suspend the 
sand-like particles and prevent 
them from sinking until safely 
swallowed. 

And it’s all been a waste of time. 
Fd been prompted to try to get more 
C down me by an osteopath, who 
told me that an adult living in a nat- 
ural state before shops and so forth 
probably ingested about I6g a day 
just by picking things from trees 
and bushes. Osteopaths are expen- 
sive and prone to bouts of sudden 
violence so one doesn't like to think 
that they might be mad. So I man - 
aged to make ft to three grams one 
morning and was instantly 
stricken with crippling diarrhoea. 

Of course, there are those who 
think that the body benefits from 
purging. Some even pay strangers 
to shoot lots of water up their bot- 
toms. but they are generally from 
dysfunctional, if not royal, fami- 
lies- The milder option of laxa- 
tives promotes weight-loss, but 
also malnutrition and soreness. 

The most effective diet I ever tried 
was a Chinese meal in Romania, 
which worked by giving me amoe- 
bic dysentery. The weight just fell 
out 

But worse than the runs is of 
course the fact that excessive vita- 
min C seems to increase the num- 
ber of free radicals in the blood. 
Although sounding like admirable 
19th-century poets, free radicals 
cause oxidation of the DNA. The 
new research by Leicester Univer- 
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sity indicates that Vitamin C can 
xnopthsntipasjjreviCTisly , 

believed, but also cause then^ri 

But the Go vernmmt should 

pause before le gtslatmg. A craefc - 
down will cause yetanotherfawue ' 

to be appropriated by the Cqantrv- 
side Alliance. Ruddycheeked out- 
doorsmenwiU protest that the . 
nanny state is taking away another 
cherished freedom, that lBg i$ foe 
traditional amount and that turn, 
mg oranges into tablets Is far more 

humane than shooting them. 

T am glad that nobody serinu $ ]y - 
believes any longer that Labour is 
in any way socialist Pbrtt would 
give socialism a bad name If ft - 
appeared to the untutored thatthe 
mampiurpo^ofttestatemaaa^ 

1 activist society is to tefll people 
to .swing on their chair. This gap. 7 
PT-pmeni has done rather a lot fo 
encourage the view that “you cant 
do anything any more": 

Would-be libertarians ndw ouly 
have to data a life-long addiction : 

to oxtail soap to order topretend . 
that their rights and liberties he . . 
under the urban jackboot The-ldea 
that you can’t do anything has 
gatota credence over the past cou- . 
pie of decades, although, in fad, 
you can do mast things: When a 
person says, Tm not allowed to say 
this because it's not politicallycor- 
rect", nothing actually happens to 
them when they go ahead and say 
ft. Vile racist, sexist and homopho- : 
bic sentiments are freely expressed 

throughout the country and . . . .. 

throughout the media. 

When it comes to diet, one Is .- 
allowed to do pretty much whatever 
one can afford, with the exception 
of recreational drugs. None of : . 

those posturing ninnies in Barbour 

jackets has a car sticker reading,' 
“Hands off amphetamine sul- '• 
phate”. Similarly none of them ' 

Salmonella is 
again rife - we 
shall have to wait 
and see whether 
an Egg Tsar is 
appointed 

protests that the price of fresh 
and uncontaminated fruit and 
vegetables is way beyond the 
pocket of a large part erf the 
population. 

I suppose the latest group who 
are preparing to claim that their . 
rural livelihood is about to he 
destroyed are egg-farmers. It 
appears that salmonella is as com- 
mon today as it was in those distant 
days when Edwina Currie was just 
some mouthy cow at the Depart- 
ment of Health. So far the Govern- 
ment has merely issued a warning 
thatthere is a risk In eating 
uncooked eggs. 

We shall have to wait and see 
whether an Egg Tsar or Chicken 
Kaiser is appointed. We don’tyet 
know whether Sellafield-Jack . 
Cunningham will ban the sale of 
eggs not in powdered form or 1' 
whether Jack Straw will gffther-all . 
the spuming wheels in the king- 
dom and burn them as a precanr 
tion. 

But I am being unfair The Gov- 
ernment's warning to us not toM 
off ladders during our bank-holi- 
day DIY frenzy was measured and 
contained no element of cpmpnl- . . 
sion. No one will be able to claim 
thatthe ancient suburban sport cf 
toppling from a first-floor window- 
ledge is under threat And since the 
.Government is short on practical 
solutions to improve the nation's 
health, the occasional bit of home- 
spun wisdom will have to suffice 
As Nanny knows, a spoonful of 
sugar helps the medicine go down. 

So, enjoy Easter, but please, go easy 
on the chocolate — you know it 
makes sense 


fiat 
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I URKING in the pages of the 
I latest Eurobarometer — a 
I— running poll of public opin- 
ion across the ED — is a set of 
figures which ought to bring 
shame to all who practise my 
trade. Respondents were asked 
whether they tended to trust or 
distrust their radio, TV and 
press. In Belgium, an imposing 
62 per cent trusted the press, 
while 34 per cent did not: a trust 
rating of plus 28. The press in 
the Netherlands (pins 26) and 
Luxembourg (plus 24) were not 
far behind. The press was also In 
credit in Finland (pins io), Spain 
(plus 7), France (plus 2), 
Portugal (plus 2) and Austria 
(plus 1). 

In the other member states, 
distrusters outnumbered 
trusters — by as many as 22 per- 
centage points in Ireland and 29 
points In Greece. Yet even the 
newspapers of Ireland and 


Greece are models of rectitude 
compared with our own. In the 
UK. Just 15 per cent trusted the 
press, and 80 per cent distrusted 
it: a trust rating of minus 65. 
And It’s no good saying, as no 
doubt somebody will: “This star 
ply shows that Belgians are 
naive and gullible people who 
lack Britain's healthy scepti- 
cism.” For figures elsewhere 
show Belgium as a land which 
seethes with distrust. Questions 
on trust in other institutions in 
Belgium produced ratings of 
minus 17 for the unions, minus 
23 for the army, minus 30 for the 
Church, minus 37 for the police, 
and minus 69 for the legal sys- 
tem. 

Compare the figures for 
Britain: minus 8 for the unions, 
but plus 6 for the legal system, 
pins 24 for the Church, plus 45 
for the police, and plus 61 for the 
army What on earth would 
become of oar newspapers were 
the EU to rule that the press 
must aKsfeiin from criticism of 
any institution mwnmattdfng 
greater trust than itself? 


A BACKLASH has developed 
this week against all those 
m ^automated telephone sys- 
tems which require you to go 
through a tedious progress of 
button-pushing before you get 
through to anyone recognizably 
h uman, "welcome to 
Agglomerated Agg randiseme nts 
pic,” says some voice out of 
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Doctor Who. “For our service 
department, press l. For the 
general office, press 2; for one of 
the chairman’s m istresses. 3; for 
a lecture on the novels of 
Anthony Trollope, 4; for a wide- 
ranging survey of the present 
state of the universe, 5; for a ser- 
vice of compline, 6.” And so on. 
Whichever button you press, 
what you actually get is further 
recorded announcements, inter- 
spersed with poor old Vivaldi. 

The Henley Centre for 
Forecasting published a survey 
the other day showing how peo- 
ple hate it and the BBC’s Today 
programme has a phone-in 
planned this morning, assuming 
yon ever get through. Yet no one 
has so Ear mentioned the feature 
that Small weed loathes most. 
The 10 minutes or so of purga-. 
tory before yon give up and ring 
off are repeatedly interrupted 
by two intolerable messages: 1) 
The person you wish to call 
knows you are waiting; 2) Please 
continue to hold; your call is 
valuable to us. “If my call is so 
valuable to you,” I scream (town 
the phone, “why don’t you tank- 
ing well answer it?” But they 
never take any notice. They just 
play a bit more Vivaldi. 

M S SPEAKER Boothroyd's 
warning this week that 
toadies rarely get to the 
top may have been aimed only at 
new Labour backbenchers, but 
Its implications have caused 


huge dismay throughout toady- 
land generally. Late last night, 
a spokesman for the Union of 
Reverential lngratiators and 
Han.dwrlngers quoted hims elf 
as saying that as soon as the 
Easter recess was over; a dele- 
gation bearing a humble 
address would be making its 
way on bended knees down 
Whitehall, caps in hand and fin- 
gers on forelocks, to suggest 
that Ms Boothroyd's remarks 
fell a milligram short of perfec- 
tion. 

“Her observations,” the 
spokesman said, “appear prima 
fade and per ardua ad astra to 
undervalue the contribution 
which the servile and unctuous 
— the cringer, the creep, the 
courtier; the groveller — make 
to our national life, in o iling its 
wheels and keeping i ts parsnips 
battered. 

“If we are wrong, then of 
course, we 'll be the first to 
retract what we’re saying with 
the greatest obsequiousness. Yet 
we have to ask how flou rishin g 
institutions like Mrs Thatcher’s 
government or the late, great 
Robert Maxwell’s media empire 
could have prospered as tongas 
they did without the assistance 
of toadies. Toadies have long 
com m anded a hallowed place in 
our national life. Are they now 
to be crushed under the harrow? 
While we at URIAH yield to 
none in recognising Ms 
Boothroyd as a priceless 


national treasure, combining 
the oratorical power of 
Demosthenes with the looks of 
the early Bardot, wfe at 
Subservience House do most 
genuftectLngly beg her to con- 
sider she may be in error: I'm 
sorry that’s all I have time foe. 
Fm late for my kow-towing 
class.” 

Sources close to URIAH’S lead- 
ership told Sm allweed early 
today, off the record and under 
Chat ham House rules, that the 
Speaker’s remarks were all the 
more wounding since they came 
a time when the ranks of the 
toady industry had lately been 
so gravely denuded, so many of 
its most accomplished practi- 
tioners having been elected to 
Parliament just under a year 
ago. 

I N THE MANY and justified 
tributes paid to the BBC adap- 
tation of Our Mutual Friend,, 
by Charles Dickens, I have not 
seen the music mentioned. Most 
people may hardly have noticed 
it. That indeed was its merit.. 
Un like some of the noisy, boast-, 
ful stuff in the cinema which 
bullies you into thinking a 
movie is moving, you had here 
to make a point of listening out 
for it to appreciate how mucb it 
enriched the proceedings by its 
subtle attunement to the vari- 
ous moods of the story. The 
composer was Adrian 
Johnston. 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU I THE 
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OF MY 
WEEK... 



^.JSAYS NICHOLAS SNOWMAN: 
“Wta when Sir George Christie 
told me I was to be Glynde- 
bpume*s next general director. 
The euphoria kept me awake . 
oil night. On Sundaft Hector, 
my son, and I went to Bin n ing - 
ham where Arsenal's convinc- 
ing win fan the FA Cup 
semi-final was followed by 
what seemed the best pizzas 
the world has ever known. On 
Monday I told my colleagues at 
toe South Bank Centre of my 
impending move. Lotte hope 
Arsenal win the double.” 
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The little sisters of Anthea 

Turner and fete w^f 

Wh '?9. h f H his w eek. 

on 


EKI17 


ix/91 Wee K- 

Thompson 

the sibling syndrome 


isn’t 


that 


you 


know 


who? 


Not 


quite 


I t Is known as Mike McGear 
Syndrome. Those afflicted 
are the siblings — usually 
same sex — of famous peo- 
ple, and their condition takes 
the form of a desire to com- 
pete with the celebrity of their 
brother or sister. Often, they do 
the same job that made the sib- 
ling famous in the first place; 
equally often, they do It less 
well. 

So, for example, let’s say that 
you hare an older brother some- 
what gifted in the songwriting/ 
performing business. He has 
achieved celebrity? success and 
considerable wealth. He is, in 
fact, Paul McCartney 
Understandably you — Mike 
McGear his younger sibling — 
are tempted to graze upon the 
luscious veldt that Paul inhab- 
its. So what do you do? You form 
your own band. Scaffold, and 
give the world Lily The Pink. 

In fact, Lily The Pink is a bit 
of a whoop and Mike McGear — 
by changing his surname and 
having a laugh — could never 
really be accused of living in 

Paul McCartney’s shadow? nor 

of hanging on to the coat-tails of 
his Came. Be was an ironic 
celebrity sibling; a sort of 
singing Terry Major-Bati. 

Accusations are far more 
likely to be levelled at those of 
the same name, ambitions and 
appearance as theirbetter- 
known kin. Over the past week 
two young women, Wendy 
Turner; sister of Anthea, and 
Beth Winslet, sister of Kate, 
have leapt to public promi- 
nence. Turner gave herself a 
role fa Anthea *s recent love 


drama by telling the press 
exactly what she thought of 
Anthea’s ex-lover Grant Bovey 

Meanwhile Beth Winslet, a 
younger; slightly diminished 
version of her sumptuous sister; 
was featured in several newspa- 
per articles previewing her 
debut last night in BBCl’s The 
Scold’s Bridle. The temptation 
to mention Kate in every other 
sentence was not resisted. 

The celebrity sibling has 
been with us for years, since 
Chris Jagger (younger brother 
of Mich), helped McGear 


develop the patent. Recently 
though, the syndrome seems to 


have reached epidemic propor- 
tions. This may reflect the fact 
that fame, nowadays, is ever 
more widespread and appar- 
ently inclusive. You enjoy 
celebrity status, goes the 
thinking, so why on earth 



shouldn't I? 

So Wrady T&raer is a televi- 
sion presenter just like Anthea. 
Kim Taylforth is an actress, just 
like Gillian who leftEastEnders 
last night. Andy Yorke plays in 
a band you may not have heard 
at Unbelievable Truth, but yon 
will have heard of the one his 
brother Thom is in. — 
Radiohead. Dannii Mlnogne is a 
late 20tibcentnry Renaissance 
woman — actress, singer; 
midri ff-bearer — just like Kylfe. 
And so the Hst goes on, and mu. 

Of course, siblings should 
have the right to pursue what- 
ever career they choose. If they 
have a talent, how un&ir it 
would be to bar them on the 
grounds that someone else in 
the family got there first. Why 


should they become a vet, or a 
1 P rinc ess Margaret, instead? 

And yet you cannot help won- 
dering what It is that motivates 
! t he m to follow so closely — slav- 
ishly even — in their sibling’s 
footsteps? How can the more 
i successful of the two refrain 
from mistrust at the sight of the 
other’s attempts to muscle in on 
their te rritory ? How can the 
aspirant not be motivated by a 
powerful desire to compete 
with, upstage, the other? 

As a female friend puts it: “If 
we were in the same line of 
work. I know that X couldn’t 
bear to be beaten to top dog 
position by my sister." Sisters 
are traditionally more prey to 
mutual jealousies than broth- 
ers. But still the question 


remains: did Dave Davies really 
want to be Ray? 

Sibling rivalry is largely 
unavoidable, even in the most 
banal of circumstances. If it 
can happen over who gets the 
last Wagon Wheel, imagine how 
it might escalate when an Oscar 
is the prize ("indeed, when Joan 
Fontaine won one, her sister 
Olivia de Havilland refused to 
speak to her for about a decade). 

What happens between 
celebrity siblings in private, or 
in the pages of the tabloids, is 
one thing. Public reaction is 
another; and there is no deny- 
ing that the pabltcis rather fas- 
cinated by Mike McGear 
Syndrome while, at the same 
time, being slightly contemptu- 
onsof it 


They will watch, sax Wendy 
Turner on the television, all the 
while searching for the resem- 
blance to her sister, and they 
will think: “Well, there's noth- 
ing wrong with hec but would 
she be there If it weren't for 
Anthea? And isn’t one Anthea 
enough anyway? Do we need to 
have her designer-label-free 
clone as well?" 

Of course, there are those sib- 
lings who, while pursuing the 
same high-profile careers, man- 
age not to encroach upon each 
other. Sophie Thompson and 
Joseph Fiennes are both suc- 
cessful actors independent of 
Emma and Ralph. The clans, 
too, seem to get by — no one 
ever said that Joely Richardson 
was trying to steal elder sister 


Natasha’s limelight, for the sim- 
ple reason that Redgraves are 
born standing in the glare of 
the stuff. 

On the whole, however, the 
sadden emergence into the pub- 
lic sphere of that younger 
brother or sister, spinning those 
breathless tales of “Oh, I’ve 
always wanted to act as well". 
“Oh. there’s no rivalry between 
ns”, “Oh, my name has never 
helped me at auditions", is met 
nowadays with a cynical groan. 
If thft talent is strong enough, 
or different enough, then the 
celebrity sibling can win 
through. If not —and usually it 
isn’t — it is back to the OK! mag- 
azine fashion shoots. 

For celebrity is concerned 
with the pursuit of singleness. 


or individuality It is perhaps 
the most solipsistic state known 
to humanity and this is what 
audiences both perceive and 
adore. They are compelled by 
that celebration of the individ- 
ual and they don’t really want 
to see a lesser; dilated, unorigi- 
nal version of what they know 
and love. 

They don't want to see a 
familiar face looking the same, 
but somehow wrong. They don’t 
want to be reminded that here is 
the earthbotmd clay from which 
a more magical being was cre- 
ated. They feel, obscurely, that 
the celebrity sibling is taking 
away some of what makes the 
celebrity special; and if they 
feel that, how much more might 
the celebrities themselves? 


Lend me 


your ears 
aminute 


Michael White regrets the dearth 
of rhetoric in the age of soundbites 




T hey may have been momen- 
toas times in Beifest, fort & 
was not a great week for 
immortal prose. Not when 
John Major had to tectoxegbe test 
of us on the dangexs of political 
cliche and David Hill, Labour’s 
chief spokesman, since Keir 
Hardier youth, finally hung up his 
spin doctor’s stethoscope. 

More tragic stffl. Tray Blair 
drew a disrespectful belly laugh 
from chattering types wheat he flew 
off to the peace talks. Explaining 
that it was no time foe soun d bites , 
the Prime Minister spoiled foe 
effect a few seconds later fay 
adding: “I feel the hand of history 
upon our shoulders." . ' 

• Blair, knew what be was up to 
and so did his audience. It must be 


40 years since Harold Mac millan , 
Britain's first tefly-literaie pre- 
mier leaned into foe camera and 
confided: “I can teD you between 
these four walls. ■" 

Blair's seeming^ spontaneous 

burst of raw grief 

■t£ Princess Diana s death was a 

masterstroke. As wesute^cuemg 

discovered, he aificnl^d^Pjfo 

He mood. More than m^foing eh* 

the incident cemented ois 

Hy. foefimetfon of foe spo&m word 

ta every society not ruled bybr^ 

tome as elderly Ger man s can 
□anfirrn, by some of thoseas w^J: 
But why is modern political dis- 
course rarely in danger of react 


TV is foe chief cnlpril, as eveo^ne 
fcnows. ftopfe do not goto pubfac 


meeting s to bear Mr Gladstone any 
more, except in Cuba where they 
recently got a great autho rit ar i an 
double hflt Fidel Castro end John 
Paul IL They listen on radio or — 
analy tical, more intuitive — 

watchon television. 

It was on TV that Kminedy beat 
the swarthy sweaty Nixon in that 
Ig gfl debate. On radio Nixon 
cmipihH more knowledgable foe 
was). On a microphone millions 


may be listening, but you are actu- 
ally addressing only one person, 
not the Albert HalL It was a point 
foe great orator; Nye Bevan, never 
grasped. Ditto Michael Heseltine 
on the Today programme. 

So foe most succe s sful politi- 
cians the fifties have usually 
been those who mastered the con- 


versational technique; Macmillan, 
Harold Wilson, “Unde Jim" 
Callaghan in his way homely Hel- 


mut Kohl, certainly foe dazzling 
Ronald Reagan and his imitator; 
BiQ Clinton, who could reach out 
and touch their audiences. 

Reagan was an actor as well as a 
populist, which helped- When the 
ubiquitous microphone makes it 
safer to stick to the script than risk 
spontaneity a fund of learned lines 
and trusted anecdotes works. 

Margaret Thatcher Jacked grace 
or natural wit (Blair is a tittle simi- 
lar). but was a raw force of nature 
wfaidh made up for quite a lot 
Michael Foot and Roy Jenkins, 
both formidable and cerebral 
speakers, lacked the common 
touch for audiences at home. NeB 


Kbinock. at his best a marvellous 
Bevanite platform speaker could 
also he fataRy prolix. 

On 1998’s hunt benches Gordon 
Brown (for fhnnier when he is 
relaxed) and William Hague proba- 
bly have the most versatile poten- 
tial Oddly enough Enoch Powell 
and Tony Bean. Britain's best ora- 
tors of recent years, masters of 
tricks of rhythm and repetition 
that an ancient Greek would have 
admired, could also handle radio 

and TV at eveiy level — Radio 1 as 
deftly as Panorama. So could 
Francois Mitterrand, despite his 
cultivated grandeur possibly 
becauseof it 

A generational factor is at work 
here. That disparate trio of Powell. 
Tony Benn and Francois Mitter- 


rand straddle the leisurely P&st, 
when educated politicians read 
books, and the frantic present 
when most of their peers rely on. 
Alastair Campbell, David HilL 

Bernard Ingham and their kind to 
ten them what’s happened in the 
global village— and how they must 

respond in adman’s language: 
short and snappy 
Churchill and De Gaulle, both 
still active into the 1960s, were 
memorable wartime broadcasters, 
but also educated Victorians, pre- 
pared to learn their speeches fay 
hear t Churchill tried TV a couple 
of times and hated tt Raised on 
Gibbon and Mhcaufox through 
ftip-m he was in direct line of 
descent from classical oratory He 
possessed the kind of oratorical 
that are dying, if Professor 
David Purdie. who addressed this 
week’s Classics Association meet- 
ing, is to be believed. 

Contemporary rhetoric is fur- 
ther diminished by short Com- 
mons speeches and made-for-TV 
so undb ites. Whereas a speech once 
educated and impressed audiences, 
(logos and ethos, according to Aris- 
totle's categories) now it tends to 
rest mainly ou^atfwis, foe appeal to 
emotions, which is where those 
spin doctors and their focus group- 
tested phrases come In. 

Bui let’s not knock the sound- 
pita We may depend more on the 
Brothers Saatchi thau the Brothers 
Gracchi (two Roman Be unites), but 
Cicero's great campaign slogan, 
“Carthago delenda est". still res- 
onates. Carthage was destroyed — 
and stayed destroyed. 

A few years later Jesus of 
Nazareth came up with some great 
soundbites about rich men and the 


eyes of needles, about love, about 
rendering an to Caesar It helps to 
have some snappy slogans and 
Churchill’s greatest speeches are 
dotted with them. “The Few", the 
“Finest Hour", all that fighting on 
the beaches. They already have a 
distant ring to them. At the Hrae. 
they did foe business, except 
among the upper classes who 
thought them vulgar: 

Which is why John Major had a 
point mi Tuesday night He used 
the National Lottery debate to 
warn ministers a gains t excessive, 
cliched use of “The People’s ...” as 
in foe People's Lottery Monarchy 
Princess, Money He implied at this 
stage in the 20th century it has 
cane to mean just the opposite, as 
in People's Democratic Republics. 

In other words, where sound- 
bites are a substitute tor substance, 
those who live by them ran just as 
easily perish the same way After 
sex scandals engulfed the Tories, 
Macmillan's “You've never had it 
so good” became “so often” Ditto 
Wilson's well-meant remark about 
“the pound in your pocket” not 
being devalued. It was, as was the 
language. Us consumers all know 
how advertising works, and woe 
betide duff products. “We are the 
masters now;” Labour’s Hartley 
Shawcross told the Commons in 
April 1946. Actually he didn't quite, 
but it’s a very good soundbite. 


Answera to quiz: 1)Wend/ Turner; 

2) Mike McGear 3) Rebbie Jackson, 
Michaefc sister. 4) Darmfl MI rogue; 

5) Chris Jaggar 6) Lauren Booth, 
Chertefe hatf-steJer 7) Paul GaBaghsc 
brother erf Liam and Noel; 8) Dee Dee 
Pfeiffer, Miehefle'S sister, 9) Don Swsyzs, 
Patrick's brother; 1 0) 8eth Winslet 
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Lure of the Red Planet 




ted ra 


The man who 
made Titanic is 
now going to 
tackle Mars. 

But why does 
the planet so stir 
the imagination? 
Novelist 
Paul McAuley 
drops in on the 
little green men 


W e learned this 
week that Titanic 
director James 
Cameron Is to 
make a TV series 
from Kim Stan- 
ley Robinson's epic science fiction 
trilogy about the colonisation of 
Mars. Perhaps it shouldn’t have 
come as a great surprise. As a direc- 
tor; producer and scr i pt w r it er; 
Cameron has always been attracted 
to primal SF tropes, from the time- 
travel of the two Terminator 
movies to the Spam-in-a-space-can 
thrills of Aliens, the first contact of 
Abyss and tbe underbelly of virtual 
reality In the millennial thriller 
Strange Days. And, like Titanic, 
Robinson’s tripledecker Red Mars. 
Blue Mars and Green Mars Is a 
story not only of survival against 
the odds but of technology pushed 
to its breaking point 
It's also set on one of science 
fiction's favourite locations, and 
the next destination for human 
space travel. 

Mars, bright and hlood-red in 
the night sky, has tantalis ed the 
human Imagination for centuries. 
It is the most Earth-like of the 
planets in the Solar System, and 
ever since the invention of the 
telescope. Earth-bound observers 
have made wild guesses about the 
features that can be glimpsed on 
its surface. Most famously; tbe 
Italian. Astronomer : Schiaparelli 
recorded -linear markings, which 
he called amale, or channels, on 
his map of Mars in 1878. Canale 
was mistranslated Into English as 
“canals", provoking a wave of 
excited conjecture about intelli- 
gent Martian life. 

The most fervent believer in 
Martians was Percival Lowell, an 
eccentric amateur astronomer 
from a wealthy Boston family 
Lowell built an observatory at 
Flagstaff. Arizona, with th e j 
express purpose of observing | 
Mars, produced elaborate maps of i 
Martian canals, and In his 1895 1 
book Mars spun fanciful theories 
about the civilisations that must I 
have buht them to transport j 
water from the poles to st31 ver- 1 
dant equatorial regions. Accord- j 
ing to Lowell, the seasonal wave of ■ 
darkening seen near the north 
polar cap marked the m eltin g of 1 
ice and subsequent growth of veg- , 
etation as water percolated across 
the land. 

Lowell's vision of a cool, dry 
dying Mars cradling ancient cmli- , 
sations Inspired a clutch of turn- 
of-the-century SF writers, most 
famously HG Wells. The Martians | 
In his 1 898 novel The War Of The 
Worlds, their Intellects “vast and 
cool and unsympathetic", con- 
temptuous of Victorian steam 
technology as they laid waste to 
London, were forerunners of the 
aggressive aliens of countless pulp 
novels and B movies. 

In 1917 Edgar Rice Burroughs 
published A Princess Of Mars, the 



first of the 11-volume Barsoom 
saga, in which warrior races strug- 
gled in eternal war across dry 
ocean beds. Mars is smaller than 
Earth and its gravity weaken so 
Burroughs’s human heroes were 
capable of great feats of strength 
and derring-do, fighting off raven- 
ous monsters and rescuing naked 
princesses from the clutches of 
evil green Martians who (like the 
Martians of Tim Burton's movie 
Mars Attacks!) delighted in tor- 
menting their enemies. 

Not all fictional Martians were 
as belligerent as their planet’s 
namesake, the Roman god of war. 
The Martians of German writer 
Kurd Lasswitz’s Two Planets, pub- 
lished a year before Tbe War Of 
The Worlds, were technologically 
superior to humans, but brought 
universal peace once we could 
prove that we deserved it CS 
Lewis’s various Martian races In 
Out Of The Silent Planet were our 
theological rather than technolog- 
ical superiors, an idea echoed in 
the blatant propaganda of the 


movie Red Planet Mars from the 
communist-baiting fifties, which 
suggested that the discovery of 
Martians with a direct line to God 
could topple the Evil Empire of 
the Soviet government In the 1950 
movie Rockets hip X-M the lesson 
was more salutary: human explor- 
ers discover Martians reduced to 
savages by atomic war, but every- 
one dies before the lesson can be 
applied to Earth. And in the very 
silly movie Santa Claus Conquers 
The Martians, humans introduce 
bellicose Martians to tbe joys of 
Christmas. 

The theme of an ageing, dry 
Mars littered with relics of an 
ancient civilisation found its most 
romantic realisation in Ray Brad- 
bury’s The Martian Chronicles, 
published in 1950 and later turned 
into a faithful but wooden TV 
mini-series in 1980. Bradbury’s 
Martians were an ethereal, poetic 
race who built crystal cities along 
slowly silting canals, dying out as 
soon as brash American astro- 
nauts arrived to pollute the 


dreaming red sands with their 
guns, raucous music and ham- 
burger stands. The .Martian 
Chronicles began the suburbani- 
sation of Mars: “They brought 
15,000 lumber feet of Oregon pine 
to build Tenth City and 79,000 feet 
of California redwood, and they 
hammered together a clean, neat 
little town by the edge of the stone 
canals... It was as if. in many 
ways, a great* earthquake had 
shaken loose the roots and cellars 
of an Iowa town, and then, In an 
instant, a whirlwind twister of Oz- 
like proportions bad carried the 
entire town off to Mars to set it 
down without a bump..." 

In The Martian Chronicles and 
novels like Arthur C Clarke’s The 
Sands Of Mars, Judith Merril and 
Cyril Kornbluth’s Outpost Mars, 
and Philip K Dick’s Martian Time- 
Slip, the Red Planet was seen as a 
place where, with a little water and 
a few pressure domes, it would be 
quite easy for ordinary folk to live. 
It might even be possible to ven- 
ture out onto the surface with little 


Shola Ama with Craig Armstrong, 
Damon Albarn with Michael 
Nyman, The Divine Comedy, 
Marianne Faithfull, Bryan Ferry, 
Elton John, Paul McCartney, Pet 
Shop Boys, Vic Reeves, Space, 
Sting, Suede featuring Raissa, 
Texas, Robbie Williams 


Twentieth Century Blues 
The Songs of Noel Coward 
Album released 1 3 04 98. 
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Theatre has no place in the modern world? 
What total rubbish, says Michael Kustow 




PROVOCATIONS 







“creative industries” alongside 
films, fashion and pop, perhaps 
because it's handmade rather than 
industrial — except in die case of 
Lloyd Webber-style musicals, whose 
productions are cloned for world 
capitals. Theatre has been exiled 
from the Dome, with the cancella- 
tion of an ambitious community- 
theatre piece performed by young 

people from all over Britain. Our 
leading theatre companies totter 
with vast deficits, while the Lottery 
dispensation is redrafted. 

Meanwhile, sharp columnists 
and Mephistophelean splnmeisters 
keep theatre out of the equation 
altogether; though it may hold bet- 
ter answers to the search for a bet- 
ter civil society than think-tanks. 

The original god of theatre was 
Dionysus, tbe god of comedy, 
tragedy and disreputable satyr- 
play and of wine and ecstasy 
Perhaps the Dionysian spirit, 
unruly and incandescent. Is Just 
too untidy for the gaggle of image- 
coiners. mood-managers and 
focus-groupies the Government is 
listening to. “Theatre is entirely 
superfluous." Bertolt Brecht said 
late In his Ufa This would delight 
our philistlnes and puri tans, 
appal our utilitarian culture- 
industrialists — but he added: "It 
must be understood that it is the 
superfluous for which we live.’ 
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Take me to ytrar reader ...left, man meets Mar t^ 

wagHo Adv entures. Above. James Cameron and the “face on Mars 


PHOTOGRAPHS: MARY EVANS PICTURE UBfWT. ASSOCWH* PRESS 


By 1971. when Mariner 9 arr- 
ived in orbit to find .a vast dust 
st or m obscuring the planet from 
its cameras, the puhlic had lost 
interest. The Mariners and the 
less successful Russian Mars 
probes greatly increased our 
knowledge of the plan et, but killed 
off the idea of Mars as a place to 
live as surety as they killed off 
dreams of Barsoom or ancient 
crystal cities by stone canals. In 
Rocket Man, Elton John sang, 
“Mars ain’t the kind of place to 
raise y o ur kids.” NASA’s plans to 
launch manned expeditions to 
Mars were scrapped; SF writers 
turned to other themes. 


more protection than a face mask, 
and to farm the red soil with your 
bare hands. 

The first robot probes to Mars 
shattered this cosy vision. In the 
late sixties, America’s Mariner fly- 
by probes snatched pictures of a 
dead globe battered with craters, 
and distinctly la rking canals. 
Refinements in telescopes and 
spectroscopy showed that Mars 
was about as habitable as the 
Moon. The average surface temper- 
ature is far below the freezing 
point of water. The desiccated Mar- 
tian atmosphere Is mostly carbon 
dioxide at a vanishingly low pres- 
sure. The shrinkage of the polar 
caps in summer Is due not to melt- 
ing of water ice but to summation 
of carbon dioxide snow; tbe waves 
of darkening come not from sea- 
sonal growth of vegetation but 
from storm-driven changes in 
deposition of surface dust If 
humans are to survive on the sur- 
face, they would have to wear pres- 
sure suits or become cyborgs, as In 
Fred Fold's grim Man Plus. 


A H this changed in 
1976, when tbe two 
viking landers trans- 
mitted the first pic- 
tures from the 
Martian surface, and 
the orb iters relayed back 55.000 
high-resolution images. The lan- 
ders looked for life and did not find 
it, but the pictures from the orb iters 
did n on Ar m hin ts from Mariner 9*s 
limit ed survey Mars turned out to 
be not an un inter e stin g desert, but a 
place of su perlativ es. 

Every geological feature on 
Mars is a magnitude bigger than 
its equivalent on Earth. Mars has 
the biggest volcanoes, the largest 
impact basin, the biggest canyons 
and fhg longest channels of any 
planet dr moon in tbe Solar Sys- 
tem. And it has dried-up water 
channels and huge flood basins. 
There may no longer be liquid 
water on the surface of Mars, but 
there may have once been rivers 
and even oceans. 

The dream of ancient Martian 
artifacts was a long time dying; they 
turned up as giant atmosphere 
regenerating plants in Paul Verho- 
even’s 1990 movie adaptation of a 
Phil® K Dick short story Total 
Recall (now slated to be sequelised 
as a TV series). And a few people 
c l a im ed to be ahle to see. in Viking 
photographs of the Cydonia region, 
evidence of a ruined Martian city 
centred around a gigantic carving 
of a human face, although recent 
dose-ups taken by the Mars Global 
Surveyor probe show that the “face 
on Mars" is as much an optical illu- 
sion as Lowell's canals. And yet 
while the Mariner and Viking sur- 
veys demolished one dream of 
Mars, the first detailed maps of the 
Martian surface stimulated the 
imagination of a new generation of 
scientists and writers. 

The nineties have seen a resur- 
gence in SF novels about Mars. 
Some, like Ben Bova's Mars or 
Allen Steele’s Labyrinth Of Night , 
are set on the Mars mapped by 
Viking but indude discoveries of j 
alien artifacts that stubbornly hark 1 
back to older SF dr eams . Stephen I 
Baxter’s Voyage is a dream of what I 
might have been if NASA had not 1 


Paul McAuley’sRed Dust is 
published by Vista, price £5.99. 
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faltere d after the Mariner pictures^ 
Terry Bisson's Vbyage Tb The Red 
Planet is a sharp satire about, a' 
commercially funded expedition to 
make the first movie on Mars. 

Other novels examine the scien- 
tifically plausible idea that if Mars 
once had shallow seas and a 
denser; warmer atmosphere, then 
these might be regenerated by 
massive feats of planetary engi- 
neering. or terraforming. After 
viking, Mars is no longer seen as a 
battered desert world, but as a dry - 
planet-sized beach whose long-lost 
seas could be regenerated. 

Enthusiasts believe that a terra- 
formed Mars might be -a place to 
start afresh, to build an entirely 
new civilisation that will not 
incorporate the tragedies and hor- 
rors of human history If ter- 
raforming is possible, it is possible, 
to think of a Martian Utopia. 

This seductive vision is at tie- 
heart of Greg Bear's Moving Mars, 
my own Red Dust (in which the 
Chinese get to terraform Mars 
Instead of the usual American 
crew), and Rim Stanley Robinson's . 
epic trilogy which runs to over 
1,500 crowded pages. 

In this ambitious and densely 
imagined work, with a large cast 
of long-lived characters, Robinson 
seamlessly traces a fiiturejhistoiy-. 
from the first steps on the Martian 
surface, through the race to exploit 
the Red Planet to the war for inde- 
pendence from Earth and the for- 
mulation of a Martian constitution. . 
He familiarises us with the -vast * 
scale and wonders of thp planet the - , 
immensity of the task of. ter- 
raforming, and the practicalities . 
not only of colonisation bur of 
realising a new way of -m ajtiag ' 
civilisation work. And he $P? 
acknowledges the. historywfe 
human dreams about Mars 
wells that feed water to the surttSfc 
are named after authors of ManP$V 
novels. It is the culmination cfijfc- 
scientific and imaginative invests: 
gationof post- Viking Mars. 

Cameron’s announcement ' -of 
his intention to dramatise Robin- 
son’s trilogy comes when we are 
poised at the beginning of a new 
wave of Martian exploration. 
Mars Pathfinder and its brave lit- 
tle robot. Sojourner, and the Mars 
Global Surveyor; which has just 
begun to take the first of many 
thousands of highly detailed close- 
up photographs of the Martian 
surface, are the first in a series cf 
sophisticated probes that will be 
sent to Mars at every available 
launch window for the next eight 
years. We cannot guess what they 
will discover; nor can we guess 
what dreams will be inspired by 
those discoveries. We do know that 
they will be stranger and more 
wonderful than we can imag ine. 
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The US Masters 


SPORTS NEWS 19 


" Augusta reports on how even experienced bad-weather players suffered as the strong, cold wind continued to make conditions difficult 

Bedraggled Ballesteros sums it up 

T IGER WOODS and worsened n,_i *• 

Fiwzy Zoeller 5* ? the lay. A Scottish haar 

tonched gloves and ovemiSt deeded to SS” on the course, 

promised a good good Krt52?rt»? “ ake ® swirling around and w aking 
clean fteht 7*1 SSL*** for sake of visibility ew nn <. 


T iger woods and 

Fuzzy Zoeller 
touched gloves and 
promised a good 
?ean fight .at the 
3I2IT <H the second round at 
Augusta National golf dub 
yesterday. In feet, they shook 
hands on the 1st tee. smnod 
and went about their business 
in; the normal way, while sev- 
eral thousand curious specta- 
tors looked in- vain for any 
sign of animosity. Maybe, just 
maybe, the alleged antago- 
nism between the two will 
now be laid to rest 
The weather continued to 
plague participants yester- 1 
day. A cold, strong wind made I 
the National extremely diffi- 
cult for the second day run- 
ning, and even experienced 
bad-weather players such as 
Severiano Ballesteros 
suffered. 

The Spaniard made a scin- 
tillating start, with an ea gle 
at the long 2nd, but thereafter 
it was downhill to disaster. 
He bogeyed all but two of the 
remaining holes on the first 
nine and then, at the 15th, the 
hole that cost him the 1986 
Masters when he hit a four- 
iron into the lake in front of 
the green, he took a quadru- 
ple bogey-nine. By now he 
was nine over for the round, 
15 over for the tournament 
and a thoroughly bedraggled 
Ballesteros. 

Lee Westwood, who on Sun- 
day won the New (Means 
Classic, was much the more 
consistent. Although he 
dropped a shot at the 2 nd, he 
immediately birdied the 3rd 
and 6th, at . which point he 
was only one over for the 
tournament and four hahinH 
the overnight leader Fred 
Couples. Colin Montgomerie, 
though, one - unde r overnight, 
hit a dreadful second shot to 
the 1st hole, to- bogey, and 
drop out of the top 10. 

Woods played the 1st, again 
into the wind, in exemplary 
fashion, getting his par, but 
Zoeller, for whom these condi- 
tio ns are anathema, dropped a 
shot to move back to level par. 

With the cut looking to be 
something like three over par, 
Darren Clarke, four over at 
the start of the day, needed a 
good round to stay for the 
weekend In his first Masters. 
He went to the turn in 36, level 
par, but -dropped a shot at -the 
10 th and foiled to get the 
birdie offered by the 13th and 
had a struggle on his hands. 

Ian Woosnam. another who 
normally relishes difficult 
conditions, was 74 overnight 
and after eight hides yester- 
day had neither improved nor 


worsened that position. But 

2S2.’ F S do ’ in contention 
overnight needed to make a 
good start for the sake of 
"OiWtog on a confidence that 
has been fragile this season 
hogeyed the 1st 
hh“ 2nd, to be two over par 
for the tournament 

Shades of st Andrews, 
wnen Faldo abandoned play 
tor the day in the first round 
on Thursday it was much 1 
more of a tactical move than a 
concession to approaching 
darkness. Faldo, winner of 
the Green Jacket in 1989 and 
1990, was on the 17th green 
when it was announced play- 
ers could stop there and then, 
or complete the hole they 
were on. 

As Faldo had a six-foot putt 
for a birdie, and as he bad 

Seve made a 
scintillating 
start but 
thereafter it 
was downhill 
to disaster 


birdied the previous two 
bides, it would have mark* 
sense for him to attempt to 
hole out. The momentum was 
with him and he was on 
course for a back nine of 33, 
so salvaging a 72 from the 
wreckage of an outward half 
of 39. 

Surprisingly to the ob- 
server, Faldo elected to mark 
his ball and leave the putt to 
the morning, a decision that 
seemed to fly in the face of 
golfing good sense. In fact, it- 
was not until yesterday, after 
Faldo had returned and holed 
the putt, that the reason for 
his departure was revealed. 

His manager John Simpson 
said: '‘There was a large spike 
mark directly on his line, big 
enough to deflect the ball 
away from the hole. Nick 
thought if be left the putt 
overnight the mark might 
well have disappeared by the 
morning — and it had.” 

Faldo's decision, after all, 
was sensible, and this time 
UBCo n troversiaL On one occa- 
sion when he abandoned play 
overnight it was In medal- 
match play and he was 
accused of gamesmanship. 
That was in the 1988 semi- 
final of the D imTifD Cop at St 
Andrews and he was playing 
the Irishman Des Smyth late 


to the day. a Scottish haar 
descended on the course, 
swirling around and n u king 
visibility clear one moment, 
impossible the next 

The two men hurt reached 
the 18th and Smyth played Jiis 
second on to the green. Faldo, 
one down and needing to get 
close, clearly decided he was 
nor going to play his shot, de- 
spite the fact that there were 
several, literal, windows of 
opportunity. There was 
booing from the largely Scot- 
tish crowd around toe green 
as he walked off, and Smyth 
was not pleased either. 

When they returned the 
following morning some stu- 
dents in the han« of residence 
behind the 18 th green had 
hung banners from the up- 
stairs windows reading: “Hit 
It Here Nick" and “Can You 
See Us Now?”. Faldo hit his 
toot to seven feet but, needing 
to hole it to take toe match to 
extra holes, missed. Smyth , 
won and took his team into 
toe finals, where they won 
a gain 

Faldo's official explanation 
for marking his ball on the 
17th here was: “It was dark, 
damp and cold and there was 
no point in rushing." It meant 
though that he had a 5am 
alarm call to return to toe 
course, where, of course, he 
holed the putt and then 
missed a 12 -foot birdie at- 
tempt on the 18th. 

His 72 represented good 
value after a shaky start in 
which he bogeyed toe first 
two holes and went to the 
turn in a three-over-par 39. 
"At that stage,” said Faldo 
after his round, “I realised I 
was not playing badly, thing s 
were just not going my way 
and if I could just hang on I 
could turn it around." 

He added: **I have never 
known Augusta in such con- 
ditions. The wind made it ex- 
ceptionally severe.” 

Montgomerie also rescued a 
score over the back nine, 
playing the land of round he 
may have been incapable of 
up until this year. The Scot 
has long felt that Augusta, 
with its predominance of 
right-to-left dog-legs, does not 
suit his left-to-right game. 

But during practice rounds 
this week he realised that 
with his power and touch he 
could birdie every bole any- 
way, and that determination 
rescued his first round. He 
was two over after six holes 
and still one over after 12 , but 
had three birdies from that 
point and finished tied for 5th, 
a result that may have been 
beyond him in previous years. 
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Shadow lands . . . Nick Faldo lines up a putt on the 18th soon after dawn yesterday whan he completed his first round 
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Boxing 

Fopmer world 
champion in 
fatal crash 

J OHN TATE, who held the 
World Boxing Association 
heavyweight title few a brief 

spell in 197940, is reported ' to 
have been killed in a road ac- 
cident in the United States. 

Tate was travelling in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, when 
his pick-up truck hit a tele- 
phone pole and rolled over, 
according to ESPN television. 
Two passengers travelling 
with Tate were injured. - 
Tate won toe vacant WBA 
title on October 20, 1979, with 
a 15-round decision over Ger- 
rie Coetzee of South Africa. In 
the first defence of bis title cm 
March 31, 1980, he was 
knocked out by Mike Weaver 
in the 15th round. 

A 1976 Olympic bronze 
medallist in the super heavy- 
weight division, Tate won 34 
professional fights and lost 
three. 

Matt Brown, from Wal- 
worth, having foiled in his 
first British title attempt last 
November, has a second 
ffhanrift tO dig bn 8 domestic 
championship when he fights 
Wayne Rigby of Manchester 
at London's Elephant and 
Castle Leisure Centre tonight- 
Brown, 27, has moved up a 
division to challenge for 
Rigby's lightweight crown; 
last year he lost to toe super- 
featherweight champion 
Charles Shepherd, 
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• David Duval slipped his name on to 
the leedertaoard yesterday when ha com- 
pleted the mother-delayed Drat rsimd 
with a 71 tnai left him lust two alma adrift 
oi the leader Fred Couples. Duval, 
one of 10 players who did no! compieM 
Thursday's opening round, which was 
delayed W minutes by weather. Idned live 
others. Including Tiger Woods, at 71 
alter playing Ika Anal three holes In par on 
a cod bree*y morning. SNgskl Mar- 
u yarns of Japan, who had been svan par 
after 15 holee an Thursday In his ft rat 
Masters, bogeyed the IBtn endTTIh holes 
to poet 74. One of Urn biggest sur- 
prises wea 66-yemr-old Gey Brewer.The 
1966 champion, who shot a level par 
72. joining Jett Meggett. Jay Haas and two 
Masters rookies, OOn Browne and the 
US Amateur champion Matt Kucftar. 
B/ewar. who played In the first two- 
some at the day and became the oinaet 
player aver to match par at the Mas- 
ters, proved lo be in Inopkatton tor Cou- 
plea. After ha and his caddie noticed 
Brewer's name on lap at the laaderboanl. 
Couples said; "My caddie laid me 
■You need to play better to beat thto guy. - 
We wera miking about It all day.” The 
windy condttora wore so severe that Tom 
Watson, an excellent wind player, lost 
hie tea ehot m me bushes behind the 155- 
yard i 2 h. He wound up making a five 
on the famous pur -three and shooting 78. 
The two-times champion Ben Cren- 
shaw summed up the general feeling after 
tne trying day. "I need an ambu- 
lance." he aald. after an 83. 


Hockey 

Relief 


patRowtoy 


T HE three clubs carrying 
English medal hopes in 
this weekend's European 
dub competitions won well 
on the first day. Slough 
Ladies, seeking England’s 
first gold in the premier 
women's event the European 
Club Championship, were im- 
pressive 6-1 winners over toe 
Russian dub Doncharika Vol- 
godonsk at Trent Parle 
Reading, looking to help 
En gland back into the men’s 
A division, defeated Vienna 
AC 6-2 at Brasschaat in Bel- 
gium while Teddington were 


3-1 victors over Stroitel Brest 
in the European Cup Win- 
ners’ Cup at Den Bosch. 

England’s only setback was 
in the women's Cup Winners’ 
Cup at Leuven whereaHigbt- 
own side depleted by England 

yanth team calls were given a 
7-1 hiding by the Ukrainian 
dub Dinamo Sumy. 

S lfin gfa made hard work of 
♦he first half against Don- 
rfianta but Sarah KeUeher, 
their Irish international, en- 
gured they turned round two 
gop i* to the good. She domi- 
nated toe midfield and scored 
SLough’s first goal with a 
crisp corner shot Slough's 

second, a left post touch-in by 


Julia Robertson, came after 
an intricate corner drift. 

Once Slough started to 
move the ball quicker the 
Russian defence buckled, 
handicapped by an injury to 
their defender Natalia Kravt- 
chenko as ESIleher scored her 

second comer goal 

Three more Slough goals, 
by Sue MacDonald, Karen 
Brown and Jane Smith, fol- 
lowed In io minutes before 
they presented Elena Polov- 
kova with a consolation goat 

Slough’s first real test comes 
tomorrow when they meet the 
former champions HGC of The 
Hague, 7-0 winners over Lor- 
enzemi of Italy. 


Ice Hockey 

Tait called up for active service in Slovenia 


VIcBatchelder 

jk SHLEY TAIT of toe 

#%ton Hawks was ye sterda y 
summoned to threat Britain 
threeday training camp m 
Milton Keynes where they are 
preparing for next week s 
World Championship fool as 
tournament in Slovenia- 
Tait, 22, takes the place of 
Sheffield Steeters’ 39-year-old 
Tim Cranston, who was unable 


to confirm his fitness after in- 
juring an arm during last 
month’s Superleague play-ctfB. 

The 23-man squad -head for 1 
Slovenia on Monday in readi- 
ness for their opening game, 
against Ukraine in Jesenice 
on Wednesday. 

Taft, who - left Nottingham 
for Kingston in September, 
was the club's second-top 
scorer with 53 goals in- 55. 
games last season. “He has 
plenty to offer the team,” said 


Peter Woods, the Britain 
coach. ‘It is [also] a step in 
toe right direction age-wise.”. 

Ten of the squad are aged 30 
or more while three are 
younger than Tait who, after 
Guildford's Paul Thompson, 
becomes the second player 
from a British National 
League tpa™ to get flip ran 

Britain are also due to play 
Denmark, Estonia, toe Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Poland and 
the host country. 
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Pride looks 
a Prize bet 
at Kempton 


Ron Cox 


B RIDIE'S PRIDE, who 
can be backed at 33-1 
with Hill’s and Coral 
this morning, can 
repay each-way support off 
bottom weight in the Milcars 
Queen's Prize Handicap at 
Kempton today. 

The two miles will t ake 
some getting in the testing 
ground and the front-running 
Bridle’s Mite, who is only 
16’s with Ladbrokes, has 
stamina in abundance. 

It is. admittedly, a gamble 
that trainer Gerald Hfrrn has 
Bridie’s Pride back to last sea- 
son's midsummer Form, but 
that is a risk worth taking at 
the odds. 

Bridie's Pride will be fitter 
for a run on the all-weather 
last week, which was only his 
second outing since he won 
over two and a quarter miles 
at Chepstow last July. 

The seven-year-old had the 
rest of his field well strung 
out that day, and had previ- 
ously finis hed 17 lengths dear 
of the third horse when run- 
ning the useful Media Star to 
seven lengths over the same 
course and distance. 

This represents a step up in 
class for Bridie’s Pride 
(4.45), but he also ran well in 
better grade last term when 
sixth behind Bolivar at Ascot 
and fifth to Shining Dancer at 
Kempton — on ground tester 
than he likes. 

Keen Dancer has to be rated 
a danger, even though he 
never ran over farther than a 
mile and a quarter when 
trained by Michael Bell last 
season. In true Martin Pipe 
fashion, he stayed on strongly 
to win over hurdles at New- 
bury last month and could not 
be fitter. 

Masha-n (3.10), well ten- 
ded to make a winning reap- 


P earan CG at Doncaster last 
month, is worth another 
«iance in the six-furlongs 
Milcars Ruislip Handicap. 

•John Gosden's obit led, go- 
ing well, two furlongs out 
only to run out of gas in the 
closing stages when fourth to 
Julies Jewel over seven fur- 
longs. He looks a sp rinter and 
is proven on soft ground. 

Low to midd le numbers 
s h oul d hold sway in thic 19- 
runner event and Masha-D. 
looks reasonably placed in 
stall seven. It could be worth 
backing him in reverse fore- 
cast »»nt)'[nati niK with Mrs 
Malaprop (drawn two) and 
Made Rainbow (nine). 

Chester House, one of 
Henry Cecil’s 2,000 Guineas 
entries, seems sure to start a 
warm favourite for the Mil- 
cars Easter Stakes. He Is the 
pick on juvenile form, but has 
yet to encounter ground as 
soft as thi« whereas Gurkha 
(4.15) hacked up by nine 
lengths in similar conditions 
at York in September. 

He is also in the Guineas, 
and when you consider that 
his trainer Richard Hannon 
has won this race five times 
in the last six years, Gurkha 
looks more and more a good 
alternative to the favourite. 

The Milcars Masaka Stakes 
for fillies features four 1,000 
Guineas entries, Another- 
Fantaay. Dazilyn Lady. 
Forum and Jay Gee. 

Alharfr (3.45) is evidently 
regarded as one of John Dun- 
lop’s lesser lights, but the 
stable bag made an excellent 
start to the season with their 
three-year-olds and this 
daughter of Zafonic may be 
good enough today. 

She looked ill at ease on a 
test surface when fifth to Mid- 
night i.inp in the May Hill 
1 Stakes at Doncaster and is 
thought likely to appreciate 
some cut in the ground. 



I race meenrias mfiRS fa - 

I today following 

donment of HaydocVand 
FLumpton yesterday 
Newton Abbot and Towraafe. 
had already been TcaQed^ff 
owing to w at erip^ing. 

Monday’s 15-flxtufe;pro- 
graznme could also. be sev- 
erely bit. Hereford and Tb*. 
cester are almost aura to be : 
called off while ;Ncjt±ingliain 
Hereford. Warwick' and 
Plumpton. where aretheydue 
to try again, -are: all. mafe 
threat I • 

Hugo Sevan, derk-of the 
course at both Hereford apd ’ 
Towcester, has called 
spection at both tracks Oils 
morning but does not hold oot 
much hope for either: . v."* 
Nottingham clerk of foe - 
course Charlie Moore 
reported yesterday: ’^Wehave- 
had an inch of rain and we 
couldn’t have raced' today, 
prospects depend on how 
much more rain we gel and 
when file rain stops.” 

It Is a similar story at Here- 
ford and Warwick but both 
those courses, unlike Notting- 
ham where no inspection is 
planned at present^wflltafe a. 
look early this morning. 
Plumpton will Inspect at 3pm 
this afternoon. 

Hopes are higher . for um- 
day’s jumps meetings at Mar- 
ket Rasen and' Fakenham 
where no problems are 
reported. . . ' 

Britain was left with four 
runners in Monday's Jame- 
son Irish Grand National at 
Fairyhou^e following the 
final declarations yesterday. 

The David Nicholson- 
trained Call It A Day,; 14-4 
with Ladbrokes and due ki.be. 
ridden, by Charlie Swan, 
heads the quartet in afiddif 
23 declared for the IR£12$000 
event . . 

& is just 21b off top-weight 
on lint 121b, with Dal Wil- 
liams’s 20-1 chance Hermes 
Harvest (Seamus Durack) car- 
rying lost 121b. Kim. Bailey's 
7-1 shot Druid’s Brook 
(Andrew. Thornton) ,db.40st 
8lb and Henrietta . EnlghfS- 
50-1 outsider Full Of Oats 
(Terry Mitchell) on lOst " 1 ; * 


Hot shot . . . Henry Cecil’s Chester House (left) will be a warm favourite for the Milcars Easter Stakes at Kempton today photograph, martin lynch 


Hope springs eternal for Balding 


Chris Hawkins talks to the brilliant Mill 
Reefs trainer about the Classic hopefuls 
he unleashes over the next seven days 


King-size clue from Webber 


P AUL WEBBER Is finish- 
ing the jumps season in 


■ ^ ing the jumps season in 
better form than he started it, 
and the Banbury trainer can 
make the long journey to Car- 
lisle pay with Credo Is King 
In today’s Quitter Handicap 
Ch&e, writes Ron Cox. 

A successful ex-Irish point- 
to-po inter. Credo Is King 
(3.15) took on some of the 
best staying novices in be- 
tween winning at Towcester 
and Wetherby last season and 
he has dropped to a favour- 
able handicap mark following 
two below-par efforts this 
time. 

St Mellion Fairway’s fourth 
placing In last week’s Grand 
National was Anther proof 
that the Webber stable is back 
in form, and Credo Is Bing 


can leave his latest efforts 
well behind. 

Ingletonlan (4220). whose 
handicap rating over fences is 
still a lot lower than his best 
hurdles mark, looks the 
answer to the Sunday Car 
Boot Handicap Chase. 

He seemed to lose his way 
after beating Prince Of Saints 
here in December, but 
bounced back with a good 
second to Dontleavethenest at 
Kelso. Raised just 30) for that 
run. Brian Mactaggart's nine- 
year-old can show how useful 
he is in this sort of company. 

Best short-priced favourite 
on the card looks to be Tom 
Tate’s The Snow Burn (2.45) 
following his short-head 
second to Orange Imp In a 
large field at Hexham. 


I AN Balding’s topical 
claim to fame is that he 
got three pars and a 
birdie at Augusta when 
he played there' last 
autumn; not perhaps mas- 
terly but an understand- 
able cause of satisfaction. 

Balding. 59, has been a 
more than useful rugger 
player, skier, rider and 
golfer during a life in 
which sport has always 
been a great love bat in rac- 
ing, of coarse, bis name 
will always be synonymous 
with Mill Reef. 

It was early in his train- 
ing career that he was for- 
tunate to train this great 
horse. The long search for 
another of similar stature 
has predictably proved un- 
rewarding and Balding 
may eventually have to 
settle for memories of those 
wonderfhl times. 

Bat in racing there is al- 
ways hope. Every s pring 
brings its new batch of two- 
year-olds and the expecta- 
tion that among the three- 


y ear-olds there might be 
one at least up to Classic 
standard. 

This season Balding has 
four colts bordering on that 
level and is optimistic that 
Scorned can set the ball 
rolling when he attempts to 
follow np his seasonal reap- 
pearance victory at Doncas- 
ter in the Milcars Condi- 
tions Stakes at Kempton 
this afternoon. 

“Scorned won’t mind the 
soft ground.” said the 
trainer. “He’s a nice, big 
horse — an improving type. 
He had two runs last season 
and was behind Border 
Arrow at Newmarket be- 
fore wining a maiden at 
Doncaster despite hang in g 
and running green. 

“He’s not got any English 
Classic engagements but 
could Improve enough to go 
for something abroad.” 
Merlin's Ring, who runs 
in the Greenham Stakes at 
Newbury next Saturday, is 
one of Balding’s favourites: 
“He’s probably not up to 


English Guineas s tandar d 
but rm hoping he could run 
in the Italian Guineas. He’s 
a very laid back horse, idle 
at home with a lovely tem- 
perament. He’s a grand 
looker and is looking mag- 
nificent at the moment. I’m 
very pleased with him.” 

This Magic Ring colt was 
cleverly placed last season 
to win four times including 
a Group Three victory at 
Saint-Cloud when ridden 
by Olivier Peslier. 

Balding admits that the 
colt who surprised him 



Balding . . . keen on Scorned 


most last season was Bor- 
der Arrow who won the 22- 
runner Chesterton Maiden 
Stakes at Newmarket at 
33-1 but in foe style of a 

rary grnar t animal: 

“You wouldn’t know he 
was a good horse at home. 
He hadn't worked well be- 
fore Newmarket and to be 
honest I was a bit embar- 
rassed by his appearance in 
the paddock that day. But 
he won impressively and 
the Him of the last two fur- 
longs, when he quickened 
away, was very fast. 

“He still looks a little 
light in condition and I'm a 
bit disappointed by the way 
he's done daring the winter 
but we’ll know more after 
he’s run in either the Fell- 
den Stakes or the Craven at 
Newmarket next week. 

“He’s owned by Bob Mi- 
chaelsan and Waflc Said, 
the men behind Sagitta the 
Guineas sponsors, and I 
know they would like him 
to run in the 2,000. 1 think 
he’ll stay at least a mile and 
a quarter.” 

Another likely stable 
runner at Newmarket next 
week is Trans Island who 
goes for the Free Handicap 
and is nicely treated ac- 
cording to his trainer: 


“He’s rated 107 which is 
3D) behind Merlin’s Bing 
and i think he’s rather well 
h an dicapped. He was 
second to Cape Verdi first 
time ont and then won 
three incinding a Listed 
race at Deauville and was 
just beaten in a Group 
Three at Chantilly.” 

Border Arrow and Trans 
Island are both by Selkirk, 
the top-class miler Balding 
handled several years ago. 
as is Scorned, a full-brother 
to Hidden Meadow who 
won last season’s Free 
Handicap. 

Hidden Meadow is still in 
training and the hope is 
that he will stay a mile this 
season. . . . 

That would open np all 
sorts of possiblities and 
Balding has him in the 

Locklnge Stakes at New- 
bury with a preparatory 
outing in a Listed seven- 
furlongs event at Leicester 
in two weeks time. 

Balding was speaking be- 
fore settling down in front 
of his television to watch 
how file pros handled Au- 
gusta. He does not know 
what the ftass Is all about: 
“It’s not narrow and 
there’s no rongh. Easy 
course reallyl” 
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Following the ahanrinhmmt 
of today’s Haydock meeting, 


lyock is 



of today's Haydock meeting, 
the feature Tote field Mar- 
shal Stakes has been moved 
to Newmarket on Thursday 
with trainers having until 
noon on Monday to .enter- 
horses in the five-furlong 
Listed event for threeyear- 
olds. 

Rod Millman. confirmed 
yesterday that leading candi- 
date Lord Kintyre wfll rim In 
the rescheduled race. . -i 
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Kempton Jackpot programme 


Carlisle (N.H.) with form guide 


2.05 
2.40 
3.10 

3.45 

4.15 BmUu 

4.45 Bridle's Pride (nap) FetBoa 

5.20 TataATm Trike A Item 

Virtually Sat rlght-banded trfcngifcr raise of lm5f wfm separate iXm Jitttoe Corns. 
Straight et. 

Gong: Sort. * Denotes Winters. • Top term rated. 

Draw Low rundere best mer 5f and ef. _ 

tong Astana taveflerc Hgh Cany (3.10| N TWdar, N Yota. 220 mtes. 

Sana day wtoners . None. 

HMeered or v iso red first fins None. 

Figures In bractats ate horse's none denote days since last outing. JJunps. 



COX 


Ctatodrel 
The Snow Ban 
Credo is King 


Stands Fyo* (rap) 
Borman Conquest 
Better T 


Ah op wma.Mud oB. Mi of 11 441 beM CM Onto dBrarte 
* Jfcft TC g «Wwn. Braced am*® fcurii HfcSfcolS, »«» MM Darw * 

Mted Oi d 0. OdUh Bqe VMmmiwlI Mdenal fenn 3 at. benn «ean Unfend W 3d<l4 9 
Cart3B ^ Zhca^di.lf'Y MhE«Udiifl6&<hppteianniaMriiiH 
o*d ip a bh an b act am ty tend teflor a Jama Am a kev a St Ndni: Mad. mn *. 
m MU<A. Md G. wltaiM Wntraje « Banjv 2n4[lcq>di. G4SK. PriecBtntoedadfddteM 

** te (ofler a Nwcatte 3rs he® tfi. Gd. 


Ingtena ia a 
Cowse Doctor 


450 Cowse Doctor Aren’t We Lscky (nb) 

Pear-shaped, right-handed hack of lm5f with stiff 300yds run-Jn. Uhdutadng and prawides a 
lest of stamina. 

&*»* Good to soft, soft in places. + Denotes Unters. • Top form rated. 

Long Atone trare B ere: Ciedo Is King (3.15), P R Webber, Qmn. 240 mites. 

Seven day odmare: None. 

Bfinkered first ftn« None. Vhored None. 

Ftyres h trates alter home’s name denote days since last otflng. FfteL 
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Thecuardfan Saturday Apri i n 100a 

Rugby League 

Super league: St Helens 1 8 Wigan 38 

Monie gets 
back in the 
old routine 


Pud Fitzpatrick 


W IGAN WARRIORS 
gave further 
notice of their for- 
midable potential 
with a crushing defeat 'over 
their arch-rivals St Helens at 
Knowsley Road yesterday. It 
■ . was the second timp they 
have beaten them with the 
season in its infan cy 
The Warriors’ performance 
brought generous praise from 
the Saints coach Shaun 
McRae, who described Wig- 
an’s defence as “absolutely 
fantastic", “in feet,” he said, 
“it is almost impregnable.” 
That view was not shared 
by the Wigan coach John 
Monie, back in charge at Cen- 
tral Park after four years 
with Auckland Warriors. 

" He was not happy with his 
sidefs conceding of three tries 
and he was distinctly unim- 
pressed with the final touch- 
down, scored in the last min- 
ute by the otherwise 
anonymous Paul Newlove. 
who escaped from Terry 
O’Connor’s unconvincing 
grasp. * 

Monie's warning to the 
guilty men was dear — buck 
up or you could mi« out an a 
place at Wembley. Wigan 
meet Sheffield Eagles in next 
month’s SHk Cut Challenge 
Cup final 

Andy Farrell, Wigan's envi- 
ably gifted young skipper, 
was prepared to take the 
warning to heart “We did 
tend to let our intensity fell 
off ftom time to time,” he 
said, “but we did bontrol the 
game when we needed to.” 
Monie dealt in nothing less 
than doubles, trebles and 
grand slams when he was at 
Central Park from 1969 to 
1993, and everything indi- 
cates that his sure touch win 
guide Wigan to another 
period of domination. 

Saints found a way through 
the fortress after only 85 
seconds when Bobbie Gould- 
mg and Katie Hammond com- 
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bined to send in Andy tftrtwT. 
It aroused the tiger in the 
Wigan defence. 

McRae risked the fitness of 
a number of his players — 
Tommy Martyn in particular 
— and the gamble backfired. 
Martyn was limping almost 
from the start but did not 
leave the field until the 72nd 
minute. 

He can be a match-winner, 
and to his credit he scored an 
fry five minutes after half- 
time when Saints came 
within six points. But his lack 
of mobility was a liability. 

There was no shortage of 
danger elsewhere either and 
by half-time Kris Radlinski, 
Robinson and Lee Gilmour 
had helped Wigan into an 
18-6 lead. 

The video referee was 
called on when Martyn, alert 
to Goulding's cleverly dis- 
guised reverse kick, went 
over. There was no doubt 
about the validity of the try 
but it was no more than a 
temporary set-back for the 
Warriors. 

Wi thin io min utes, Gary 
Connolly had punished more 
hesitant Saints’ defence and 
then Tony Smith sprinted 
clear off Farrell’s sharp in- 
side pass. It was Smith’sthird 
try in two Super League 
games. 

The Warriors must have 
known that Newlove 's try 
would not impress Monie and 
they tried to make amends 
With a sixth try in injury- 
time. scored by their substi- 
tute Paul Johnson. 

Monie said that Wigan were 
still not mentally tough 
enough. “We can improve and 
we will,” he added. That, as 
far as the rest of Super 
League is concerned, is a 
frightening thought. 

SI U«l«mi Afchason. C Smith. Haigh. 
Newlove. Sullivan; Martyn, Goulding; 
Goldeplnk, Hamilton, O'Neill. Joym, 
SculUiorpe, Hammond. Substitutes! 
Long. PtkavmicB. D Smith. Anderson. 
Wgao Warriors* RadllnKst; Sllmour, 
Connolly, Moors, Robinson; Paul, A Smith: 
Mestrov, McCormack. O'Connor. Bens, 
Cassidy. Farrell. B e lrel i ru tam Cowle. 
Clarke, Hotpste, Johnson, 
flstaruai R Smith (CasDetord). 
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Taking a break . . . Wigan’s half-back Tony Smith finds a gap in the St Helens defence 


SPORTS NEWS 21 

Hull Sharks 6 London Broncos 4 

Hull Jubilant 
as Hunte runs 
the gauntlet 


Andy WBschi 


T HE jubilant Threepenny 
Standers ended the 
afternoon sin ging “Alan 
Hunte’s Barmy Army”. Had 
the new Hull captain’s deci- 
sion to run two kickable pen- 
alties in the last three min- 
utes with London leading 4-2 
not paid off with Maris John- 
j son’s last-gasp winning try, 
many might have left It at 
“Alan Hunte’s barmy”. 

The Great Britain centre, 
signed from St Helens during 
the close season and now 
owned, like most of his team- 
mates, by David Lloyd, admit- 
ted be was sweating as the 
courageous Broncos’ defence 
repelled Hull for 11 consecu- 
tive tackles. Then, on the 
12th. Hunte switched wings to 
provide an extra man and cre- 
ate the space for the South 
African Johnson to squeeze In 
at the corner. 

“I would have taken the 
blame if we’d lost.” he said. 
“But we felt that two points 
were better than one.” His 
coach Peter Walsh had almost 
passed out in the dug-out but 
conceded “we scored so it was 
the right decision”. 

The Broncos were under- 
standably furious after a 
second Super League defeat to 
follow their Challenge Cup 
drubbing by Wigan. They de- 
fended the advantage earned 
by a 60 th -minute Damien 
Chapman try magnificently, 
while the penalties which 
Hunte chose to run, and 
which therefore cost them the 
game, were both questionable 
decisions. However that was 
entirely consistent with an er- 


ratic performance from the 
referee Steve Presley. 

Througout the game he 
failed to keep the defences 
back the required io metres 
— “we were back to the three- 
yard rule”, said Walsh — or 
to police the rucks which, in 
combination with the strong 
wind and "Dickensian driz- 
zle” as a local radio commen- 
tator described it ensured 
that this would be a dour, low 
scoring affair. 

Hull had that wind at their 
backs hr the first half and 
should have scored many 
more than the two points 
from a 25th-minute Graeme 
Hahas penalty. 

They bad two efforts disal- 
lowed by Presley and his as- 
sistants. but more significant 
was the early loss of Gary 
Lester, their Australian 
stand-off, with suspected bro- 
ken ribs which left them be- 
reft of organisation and 
imagination. 

The impressive forwards 
Steve Craven and Simon 
Booth also suffered injuries 
which make them doubtful 
for next Sunday's trip to 
Salford. 

But Hull will go there as 
joint leaders of the Super 
League with two wins out of 
two, and their next home fix- 
ture against Bradford is al- 
ready all-ticket. The good 
times really do seem to be 
coming back. 

Hufl Sharks! Prescott; Seru. Hunte. 
Hsltas. Johnson: Lester. Tomlinson; 
Ireland. Hepi, Cke&ene, Booth. Craven. 
Campbell. Substitutes: Schultz, 
Stephenson. Smith. Nolan. 

London Bnenee m Mardoiu Cotton. Tlmu, 
Ryan. Ottiah; Tolletl. Chapman: Dontord. 
Manor son. Salter. Retchless. Higgins. Gill. 
M at BlItw : Young. Spencer. Goodwin. 
Paters. 

B ate* ou t S Presley iCasnetord). 


Reds bounce back to the black 


PHOTOGRAPH: CUVE BBUNSMLL 


S ALFORD scored their 
first win of the Super 
League season, running out 
37-4 winners at Warrington. 

Hie victory was achieved 
without the Reds* captain 
Andy Platt, Cliff Ecdes or 
Steve Blakeley and was 
based on a solid first-half 
performance underpinned 
by two tries from Darren 


Rogers. Salford’s coach 
Andy Gregory singled out 
the Reds defence for laying 
the foundations of the vic- 
tory, but said that they were 
helped by Warrington’s 
mist akes. 

Warrington’s Darryl Van 
De Velde admitted: ‘fit was a 
very poor performance and 
we can have no excuses.” 



Mayock is braced for the Spanish knock-on effect 


Duncan Mackay finds the main pretender 
to Britain’s middle-distance tradition keen 
to keep Pancorbo waiting at Balmoral today 


J OHN MAYOCK seems 
determined to rile the 
Spanish. First he ruined 
their planned celebration at 
the European Indoor Champi- 
onships Ln Valencia last 
month by winning the 3,000 
metres gold medal ahead of 
the three local favourites. 

Then, appearing on A Ques- 
tion of Sport last week, he for- 
got that the country’s No. 1 
Fermin Cacho was the only 
maw to win medals at 1500 
metres in both the 1996 Olym- 


pics and last year’s World 
Championships. 

It gives Manuel Pancorbo 
another reason to want to 
remind Mayock of the Span- 
ish armada’s firepower when 
the two meet in file Balmoral 
Highland Challenge today. It 
is. the first time they have 
seen each other since their 
bruising encounter in Valen- 
cia where each accused the 
other of being over-physicaL 

Tbe bruises on May ode’s 
rib cage have now disap- 


peared and before the 4km 
race he wants to shake hands 
with Pancorbo, something the 
silver medallist was reluctant 
to do in the aftermath in 
Spain. “For me it’s water 
under the bridge,” the Briton 
sai d- “Like myself he’s a pro- 
fessional athlete and none of 
us like losing." 

Any members of the Royal 
Family in local residence may 
also be treated to a renewal of 
hostilities between Scotland’s i 
two favourite daughters, Liz 1 
McColgan and Yvonne Mur- 
ray. The pair, bitter rivals 
since their schooldays, 
clashed memorably just up 
the road at Aberdeen five 
years ago when McColgan 
warned Murray that, if she 


ever ran so dose to her again, 
she would dhow her. 

The .forecast wintry condi- 
tions could be quite a shock 
for McColgan. who flew back 
into Scotland on Wednesday 
after several weeks' warm- 
weather training in Florida. 
Bat she has reason for want- 
ing to run well in today's five- 
mile race: it is her last outing 
before the London Marathon 
on April 26. 

The main threat is expected 
to be Paula Radcliffe, who 
broke McColgan’s seven-year- 
old UK 10,000m record in Lis- 
bon last Saturday. That per- 
formance suggested Radcliffe 
is in shape to chall en ge the 
world best of 25min 09sec for 
five miles, set by the Kenyan 


Lornah Kiplagat in Holland 
last year. “That would be 
quite an achievement if it 
came off,” Radcliffe said. “But 
Liz will be a tough opponent 
No matter the situation, she 
always seems to bounce - 
bade” 

While British women’s dis- 
tance running has never been 
so healthy, the men’s has 
been in something of a trough 
since the golden era of Seb 
Coe. Steve Ovett and Steve 
Cram. Inevitably Mayock will 
have to live with the pressure 
of people hoping he can 
revive the country’s fortunes. 

“We shouldn’t compare the 
current athletes with them as 
they were so special,” said 
David Moore roft, head of Brit- 


ish athletics and former 
world record holder for the 
5,000m. “I think our current 
generation should aspire to 
being as good as Peter Elliott, 
who helps coach John. 

“John's win in Valencia 
helped us enormously as the 
first thing we have to aspire 
to is becoming the best in 
Europe again before we can 
even begin to take on the Afri- 
cans. That means beating the 
Spanish and Portuguese.’’ 

Until Valencia Mayock had 
been promising a lot for some- 
time without truly fulfilling 
his potential. He won a silver 
medal in the European Indoor 
Championships 3,000m in 
1992 and was a bronze medal- 
list to the 1500 at the 1994 


Commonwealth Games. But 
he camt* to prominence at the 
World Student Games in Shef- 
field in 1991. Coming from 
nearby Barnsley, he was keen 
to impress and did so by win- 
ning the 5,000m. 

Mayock now bopes Valen- 
cia was a portent that 1998 
will be his year. His main 
concentration will be on the 
European Championships to 
Budapest to August where he 
will run the 1500 — against 
Cacho, the favourite — and 
then travel to Malaysia for, 
the Commonwealth Games. 
"Valencia was the best race of 
my career and now I want to 
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Weekend fixtures 


(3 0 unless stated] 

(a-c = al Mi dial) 

Football 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal v Newcastle 

Barnsley v Shelf Wed 

Bolton v Blackburn 

Chelsea v Tottenham — ■ 

Coventry v Aston Villa - 

C Palace v Leicester ■ - — - 

Everton v Leeds — - — 

Southampton v Wimbledon 

West Ham v Derby — 

QM VAUXHALL COmW*» GalM- 
nead v Dover: Hayes v FarnborouBh; Hw»- 
lard * HalHsx (Inspection 8.30); Katiedno v 
Stalybrlopa; Kitidermlnatar v Walling: 
Moracambs v Nortnwieh; RusMan a 
D'montis v Leek Tn. Southport v Steven- 
age; waking v Cheltenham: Yeovil v 

ymnUM UUUMJCt Premier Ma lafcei i 

Altrincham « Bisnop ftue * dan g,-_^ a g* >cr 
Bridge v AHrtttn Tn: Bannow v Blyth S^r- 
wiw Bosun Util v UMlh RMt Cotwyn Bay 
v Accrington Stanley: FrlcWey v Qutsaley: 
Ratio Hie Borough v Em ley: Runcorn v Ma- 
rina; spewrymoor v Gainsborough: Wna- 
lord Ikd v Lancaster. IM P M im— 
Belper Tn v Gretna: Buxlon v Harrogato 

Ti« Congle»n Tn v Bredfard PA; EEShrtOd 
Tn vAshwn Utd; Gt Harwood Tn v Manoat 
Tir Traftord v Whlttey Bay; Whitby Tn v 
Lincoln IM Workington v WoricflOP Tn. 
RVMAN ItMWi P roude r DMainu 
Chssfuun v Boreham Wood; Dulwich v 
Harrow Borough; Enfleld v Bromley: 
Gravesend A N v Hltehln: Hendon v Ayles- 
bury; Haybridge V Catshahon; Purtteut v 
Basingstoke: St Albans v Walton & Hor- 
sham: Sutton UM v Dog A Red; Yaaaing v 
Bishop's Stortford. PM DMatan: Abing- 
don Tn v Worthing, Aldershot Tn v Rom- 
'tortf; Barton Bvis v Leather head; Bllleri- 
cay Tn v Staines Tn; fiognor Ragte Tn v 
Woktegham Tn; Clwrtaey Tn v Wembley; 
Croydon v Bertmamsted Tn; Hampton v 
Thame utre Uxbridge v Mo lossy; Whyie- 
leaia v Maidenhead Utd. tcooad Mv- 
Uom Braintree Tn v Met Police; Edgwara 
Tn v wertlatniw Eg ham Tn v Clnshum; 
Horsham v Bedford Tn: Hungertord Tn v 
Camay bland; Leighton Tn v Wtvonhoo 
Tn: Marlow v Bradknall Tn: Northwood v 
Berxtrto; Tlfeury » Baratead Alh; Tooting A 
UIKhani v Choitont St PWW tMtham Tn V 
Windsor & Eton. Thted DMeiwu AvMjy v 
Kingsbury Tn: Cambertey Tn v Southall: 
Ctauton v Dorking: Croydon Ath v Corlu- 
thlan CasuateT EpewnA 
Tiu Homehureh v East Thurmcli Uat 
Lewes v Hemal Hempstead: Tnng Tn v 
Hertford tik Ware v Fleckwefl Hth; tMn- 
aaie & FtocWey v Fold Utd. 

COU PITIES IHOUl RiIMp 
fatam Atherton LR vBirataitfii Blackpool 
Rvra v Haailngdere Ddrwan v ^wrton 
Coaler les Okjssop NE Cables: 

Kfdsgrovs Alh v Ssliwd C; NantMcb Tn v 
CUthems; Ramttoaom Utd v Chadoancm: 
RoHendalfi Utd v Uosstey: St Helena Tn v 
Holker OBi Warrington TntfVauxhall GM. 

ARMOTT INSURANCE HORTHHtH 

mnm h nm DMdon BH II ogham Tn v 
Beoungton Terriers: Conaatt v Crook Tn| 
Durham C v BtlUngham Syre Eiwlhgteri v 
Morpeth Tm Penrith v Quiwton Fa d; RT M 
Newcastle V Guteborough Tm Stockton v 
Northallerton; TowUwTnvMunon. 


NATIONWIDE LEAQUE 
First Division 

Birmingham v Port Vale 

Bradford C v Nottm Forest — 

Charlton v Reading flayed . yeswrti gy 

Huddareneld v Crews 

Ipswich v Tranmore 

Middlesbrough v Bury 

Oxford Utd v Swindon {a-tj 

Sheft Utd v Norwich 

Stockport v West Brom 

Sioke v Portsmouth 

Wolverhampton v Man C 

Second Division 
Brentford v Fulham ■■ 

Burnley v Bristol C 

Carlisle v Oldham — 

Chesterfield v Northampton (a-t) 

Gillingham v Luton 

Plymouth v Blackpool 

Preston v Southend 

I Walsall V Mill wall tngggonJLg 

Watford V Wrexham 

| York v Bournemouth - 
Third Dhrfadon 

Barnet v L Orient (a-t) - 

Cambridge Utd v Peterborough (a-t) 

Cardiff v Colchester 

Chester v Doncaster — 

Hull v Hartlepool 

Lincoln C v Exeter ■ - — 

Mansfield v Torquay 

Notts Co v Brighton 

Rochdale v Scarborough — 

Rotherham v Swansea 

Scunthorpe v Macclesfield — 

Shrewsbury v Partington . 

DR HARms LEAOUBz Prtenfw «*- 
Moot Ashton) Tn v Hastings; Athsrttone v 
Tamworth; Bromagrova v Nuneaton; Bur- 
ton Aft v Rottiwsfl Tn; Dorcttostar v 
Merthyr; Glouces ter C v Worcester C: 

QreMey Rvie v Cambridge C; Halesowen v 

But; Kings Lynn v HMngDoumt * _Bt Leon- 
ards v Crawley Tn. MbBanii DHfauiiu 
Beoworth Utd v Bltaton Tm Cortw Tn v 
Brscid ey Tm Evesham UUi v VS BugTj 
Grantham Tn v Wisbech Tn; Hlncfclsy Utov 
SoUhull Bar. Paget Rngra v BlakenacRO 
Warwick v Rounds Tn: Reddttoh.UMv 
Moor Groem Shepshad ttynsme v UKMton 
Tn: Snurbridga v EtnHotd B"flrs. S«d»- 
m DhUoat Baktack Tn V 
derm Bashley v Faroham Tm Oavedo nT n 

v Yata Tm Daiterd v Chelmatonl C: JW«r 

Alh London v Margate; Newport AFGv 
Cirencester Tir, Newport (loW) v Rea Tn. 
TonbfKtte Angels v Havaru : Tm Trow- 
bridge Tn v W e sto n S Mare; watwtoiwin® 
v Waymoutfr. Witney Tn v CJndertordTm 
^Hi Cffl g rr u u | uartu sb D I sMs — 
Ipswlcn v GlIHngham; Nonrisft C * 
mouth. tateuM Wafiwd * Ecumenti 
Uto. MMon Bournsmoflm « 

Colchester Utd; 0*rd UM * 
MmMedon v Southampton; Wyc*m«» v 

IRUlTfAiaifBi Prandur DMdee* 

mens v Omagh Tm CltltonvUls v Lmflfld. 
Colors! no v Ante; Craaadws* 

Pwtetiown v aientoran 

Bangor * Dungannon 8wM»K““™' 

C^uiitovwffutd « Htruty v 

Mm; Deny C » DunWi (TJOLShaL 
txuuna v SUgo Rut* (TV)- Tl "“ 

Coric C v UCD (2.0). 


BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Premier Division 

Dundee Utd v Aberdeen 

Hibernian v Hearts . 

Motherwell v Kilmarnock — — — — - 
St Johnstone v Dunfermline 

Tomorrow 

Rangers v Celtic — — 

NORTHERN COUNT 



■ uAcaiH OF WALK* l 2 ^ 0 unless staled], 
v aw* Vote (U|: Hint Tn v 

(2.D1: Hsvertortwmt - Commhs 

SSvim ^Newtown v Cwnaw Bajr. Porth- 
SSdooVBarty Tm Rhayader Tn v Bang or 
EHffi,"; airMit: TNS v Aberystwyth: 
Welshpool v Carmarthen tn. 

Tomorrow 

us WOMEN’S PREMIER LEAOUBi 
ESJK Mow Arsenal v Bradford 
(Z0J. Minwall « Everwn L-O). 

Rugby beagw* 

national conperemce lhlqik 

Beverley v Dudley HDI; 
Enramonl * Central; Hewnnh » 

l^^rMayfteto v Leigh Minera Otoham 
^^wVsSdtfleworth IMMi 
SL*n st Patricks. Hrati Barrow Wand » 
!*£}{' Easi; Blaekbrook v Mlltotm Mold- 
oreLi v Eastmoor Outton » MUtora, SWr- 
£ugw v RedMll; Mgan St Judea v E«t 

i lacimirtr Ecdes v Ncrmanton; 

Fmtheramne Am v DodwOrth; Hull Dock- 

are v New Earawtok; ^ v tXemajL 

AC* Don Hull V London. Hrat Dhe 
lyiM. Swlnton v Leigh. 

Tomorrow 

SUPER LEAOOB Bradford v Leeds 
(6J5). 

Hockey 

BUROPEAM CLUB CHAMP lOHSHlP: 
Uhu A DM (TerrasH). B Hr (Bnuo- 
eiwaL Bel). Woman A Dt* (Tram Pk. 
10.01: Edinburgh L v Kolos Bortspol (12.0 h 
Sougn v Lorenzonl (It) (Z0). Tmaorrow 
Ednhurgh L v Ruesetshelm (Gar) (2.0): 
stqugti v HOC (NBlfl) (41}). 

BUROPEAM CUP WINNERS CUP* 
(Today * Tomorrow) Men A Bh> (Den 
Bosch. Nath]. B Uv (Rama). Women* a 
K v (Lsuvan, Ban. 

BUROPEAM UX NATIONS TOURNA- 
MENT (The Stadium. Milton Keynes & 
Milton Keynes HC. Today ft Tomorrow. 
9.0). 

BA8TBR PVftnvALS (Today A Tomor> 
row): Blackpool (10-0): Boixnemouth; Can- 
terbury: Clacton: Folkestone; Hounslow; 
Ma ol Man; Newquay; Tsrtmy; Weston- 
au par-Mare; Weym outh 19301; Worthing. 
EASTER FESTIVALS {Today ft Tomor- 
row): Blackpool (10JJ); Bournemouth; Can- 
tettHwy; Clacton; Foikesmna; Hounslow; 
Isle of Man; Newquay: Torbay; W e a to n - 
auper-Mare; Weymouth (8J0r. worthing. 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First DMsknt 

Ayr v Hamilton 

Falkirk v Stirling 

Gr Morton v St Mirren 

Partick v Airdrie 

Rallh v Dundee 

Second Division 

Brechin v Stranraer 

Clyde v East Fife 

Clydebank v Forfar ... ... - 

Inverness CT v Stenhousamulr. 
Ousen ol South v Livingston — 

Third Division 

Albion v Ross County 

Alloa v Dumbarton 

Arbroath v Berwick — — — 

Cowdenbeath v Montrose — 

Queen's Park v East Stirling — 


Rugby Union 


Otoucaster v Newcastle (2.15): Sale v 
Leicester. Pm p onedt Northampton » 
London Irish. Tomcerawi Wasps v Harle- 
quins. Today: Tew Btackheath v Often; 
Exeter v Wakefield; FyWo v London Scot- 
tish; Rotherham v Bedford: Waterloo v 
West Hartlepool. Poelpnnaili Moseley v 
Coventry. 

HATfOMAJL Uioua One: Liverpool St 
Helens v Rugby; Lydney » Reading: New- 
bury v Nottingham; Obey v Mortey; Raas- 
lyn Parti v London Welsh: Whartedale v 
Harrogate. Poetpooedi Worcester v 
Leeds (now April 18. 2JJ). Two. North: 
UchAekJ v Sedsiey Park: Sandal v Mnn- 
cheeter: Sheffield v Kendal: Winffington 

Park v Aapatrla. P ortpottedi Hinckley v 
Stourbridge: Nuneaton v Preston Grass- 
hoppers; Walsall v Blnn|nghanUSollhufl. 
Saute Esher v Norm Walsham; Henley v 
Bridgwater; Met Police v Cttfun: Plymouth 
v Havant: Tabard v Camberfey; Weeton-S- 
Mare v Barking. P ostpone d: Cheltenham 
v Redruth. ' 

SWALBC CUPi O uiii. Unite- Ebbw 
Vila v Swansea (B.0): Newport v Ponty- 
pridd pjO): Sevan si sore v GamdHfaith 
(2J0). Tuumniow UaneUI v Ncatii (2.0). 
WELSH H ATONAL LEAGUE (2.30): 
Hrat BMalten Blackwood v T worthy; 
Bcnymsen v Maosieg: Caerphilly v uwc 
(Canflff btot); Cross Keys v Merthyr; Lian- 
doveTy v Dunvara; Pontypool v Newbridge: 
Rvmney v Abertniery: South Wales Police 
v Abe raven. 

TEHHHT 5 VELVET CUPi Ouarter- 

ftaab Stirling County v Currie. 

I — IhWB VBLVET BOWL: Onsrtar- 
**— *— Morgan Acad FP » Ress High; 
Strathmqre v Canha Q P. 
now ENTS PRDMIERSHIPt Pl ste luu 
3b Glasgow Southern v Stawartry. 

A B LEAGUE (2J0): Rret PM e l ora 
Btashrock College v Constitution; Dolphin 
v Lansdowne; Dungarmcn v Qontert: Oar- 
ryowen v Ballymena; Old Batvedere v St 
Marys; Teranure v Shannon. Young Mun. 
star v Old Crescent 

B8Rsfc*tbaa 

BUDWBSER CttAMPtOMSHB> PLAY- 
(WFb Hnst lev Derby v Birmingham 
(7 JO); Thames Vaney v Sheffield (8.0). 
Tom orrow : London Towers v Newcastle 
IML 
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Premiership One: Bath 13 Sarabens 29 Richmond 43 Bristol 3 

Lynagh lines up double chance Torrent of tries 

unleashed 


Robert Armstrong 


S aracens showed 

the indomitable char- 
acter of potential 
champions with a gut- 
wrenching performance that 
brought them their first vic- 
tory at the Recreation Ground 
and kept the heat on Newcas- 
tle, still the Premiership lead- 
ers, on scoring difference. 

Raw courage in defence and 
a predatory instinct in attack 
enabled the London side to 
see off the challenge of a com- 
mitted Bath who ultimately 
foiled to turn their pressure 
into scores. 

Again. Michael Lynagh, the 
Saracens fly- half, exercised a 
massive influence, giving his 
side much-needed breathing 
space with accurate tactical 
kicking as well as scoring 19 
points with five penalties and 
two conversions. Leadership 
by example was also the hall- 
mark of Francois Pienaar’s 
display; his non-stop support 
running gave the South Afri- 
can flanker a merited oppor- 
tunity to plunder a critical 
second-half try. 

“We had to win to set us up 
for a huge match against 
Newcastle next weekend for 
which we have already sold 
16.500 tickets," said Mark 
Evans, Saracens' director of 
rugby. "We did what Bath 
have done for a lot of years — 
absorbed a great deal of pres- 
sure and then killed them off 
In the final quarter. You’d bet 
your life on Lynagh’s kicking. 
A league and cup double 
remains a possibility ." 

Bath ought to have built a 
commanding lead before half- 
time yet, so determined were 
Saracens to stop Bath when- 
ever their line came under 
siege, that it was the London 
side who turned around 13-10 
in front. The referee Chris 
White also played a signifi- 
cant role, ruling out possible 
tries by Bath for previous in- 
fringements after Ieuan 
Evans and Jon Callard 
crossed the line. 

Bath owed their forward 
dominance to a splendid 
multi-skilled performance by 
Nigel Redman, particularly in 
the loose where his deft hand- 
ling and close support of the 
backs put Saracens under fre- 
quent pressure. Bath’s back- 
row forwards Eric Peters and 
Russell Eamshaw made their 
marie, too. with strong driv- 
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Dead end for Diprose . . . the Saracens forward is held up by Earns haw’s tackle at the Recreation Ground 


ing and rucking which tended 
to open up frpsh attacking op- 
tions down the flanks. 

However, in the opening 
quarter Bath had only a soli- 
tary penalty by Callard, for 
offside, to show and even that 
score was quickly neutralised 
by Lynagh, who chipped over 
a 25-metre penalty for barging 
in the line-out. Bath forged 
ahfrari again after 21 minutes 
when Redman sent Jeremy 
Guscott haring through the 
middle and Adedayo Adebayo 
followed up to score at the 


posts. But Lynagh again 
reduced the deficit with a 
short-range penally. 

On the stroke of half-time 
Saracens shocked Bath with 
an extraordinary try by Rich- 
ard Wallace. When Gavin 
Johnson stormed through mid- 
field and unloaded to Wallace, 
the Irish wing seemed boxed in 
by the left touchUne. Yet bewil- 
dering shimmies and sidesteps 
took him past three defenders 
and across the hue. 

Soon after the break Cal- 
lard brought the scores level 


at 13-13 with a short penalty 
for oflklde and again Bath be- 
sieged the Saracens' line with 
rucks and mauls that looked 
certain to produce reward. 
Saracens, though, were in no 
mood to fall behind a third 
time, throwing their bodies 
into Bath’s path whenever 
their pack threatened to 
surge across the line. 

The turning point came just 
past the hour when a blunder 
by Guscott In front of his own 
posts effectively cost Bath the 
match. A chip and charge by 


Premiership preview 

Bates wants 
extra spark 
to ignite 
Newcastle 


DavkI Grice 


N EWCASTLE will use 
today's long haul to 
Gloucester as a timely 
reminder that winning the 
Premiership title is not for 
the faint-hearted. 

Although the leaders have 
won 14 of their 15 league 
games this season, their 
coach Steve Bates was con- 
cerned that, on the evidence 
or the stodgy midweek win 
over Wasps, a degree of stale- 
ness may have crept in. 

“Every single game from 
here on in is going to be 
tough,” said Bates, “and we 
have got to get the guys up 
mentally from what was a dis- 
appointing second-half dis- 
play against Wasps. 

“The players were annoyed 
and we must hope that facing 
Gloucester at Kingsholm will 
provide sufficient incentive. 
When you are at the top rtf the 
tree, everybody wants to 
knock you off and Gloucester 
are dearly no exception. 

“On a dry and firm surface I 
think we would be quite confi- 
dent of beating them. How- 
ever. if it is boggy and windy, 
then that home advantage be- 
comes even more significant-” 
Fifth-placed Gloucester's 
prodigious home form has al- 
ready sent Saracens and 
Leicester packing this season 
and a capacity 10,000-pIos 
crowd is expected at arguably 
English club rugby's most in- 
timidating arena. 

Newcastle anticipate the 
return of their captain Dean 
Ryan (hand), tbe centre 
Va’aiga Tuigamala (knee) and 
the hooker Ross Nesdale (an- 
kle) for this vital match. 

Northampton have called 
off their home fixture against 
London Irish on the advice of 
the police and fire brigade. 
The Franklins Gardens pitch 
is considered playable but the 
surrounding St James neigh- 
bourhood is flooded. Leices- 
ter, In fourth place, have all 
their England players back on 
duty for the trip to Sale but. 
Wasp# meet Harlequins at 
Loftus Road tomorrow.' 

Bath supporters have 
launched an appeal fund for 
their England prop Kevin 
Yates, banned for six months 
by the Rugby Football Union 
for biting the ear of the Lon- 
don Scottish flank er Simon 
Fenn. Yates is considering a 
High Court appeal and money 

raised will contribute 

towards his legal costs. 


Fidlers two and the people’s Shed 
that unites fortress Kingsholm 


Robert Kitson meets the father and son 

aiming to put Newcastle’s Falcons to flight ab °“* 

“When I was a kid watching worst nightmare, apart from 
last thing Newcas- me when 1 played back In the Dad play, my mum wouldn’t me playing for Bath. My op- 
i players will see as Seventies,” reveals Fidler let me into the Shed,” admits tions weren't really that 
y trot out at senior. ‘‘Generations go the younger Fidler. *fi just wide.” 


game, if the referee or lines- 
man doesn’t see it, television 
wllL Had I been a ballet dan- 
cer it would have been his 


I Ue’i 
I the 
I Gio 


tie’s players will see as 
they trot out at 


I they trot out at senior. ’ Generations go tne younger rauer. ”i just 
Gloucester today is the through there, they stand on remember the cheering and 
small sign above the tunnel their favourite spot and, the heckling, particularly the 
bearing the legend “This is when any of our lads run abuse the referee got" No 


bearing the legend "This is when any of our lads run 
Kingsholm”. As with the down there before kick-off, 
s hankly era at Anfleld, first- they just go bloody beserk. 1 


let me into tbe Shed,” admits tions weren't really that 
the younger Fidler. ’fi just wide.” 
remember the cheering and The only thing that might 
the heckling, particularly the one day rock Gloucester’s 
abuse the referee got’’ No sense of certainty is a move to 


time visitors will nod dismis- 
sively at such a blatant psy- 


don’t think they hate anyone, 
they're Just staunch Glouces- 


chological ploy — until, that ter supporters. If they can do 
is, the game starts and they anything to upset the opposi- 


change there, then. 

Tbe official they particu- 
larly love to hate is Tony 
Spreadbury who, to his 
credit, relishes it. He must do 


another stadium. The plan, if 
firnds allow, is to develop the 
current ground into a 15,000- 
seat stadium but losing the 
Shed would be like amputat- 


suddenly discover the effect tion they’ll do it. I definitely to the Shed, as did as a touch- 
fhe words have on 15 blokes think they’re worth between judge four days after Glouces- 


even to consider running over ing a limb. "Richard Hill and 


opposite wearing the cherry six and 10 points to us. ter have been trounced by 

and white. “When I was playing, there Bath, and shouting "47-3. 

Like going to the dentist, was always some big old wag Great effort, lads!” 
opponents troop down to in the crowd who used to Back on this planet the 
Kingsholm. once a year pretty shout ’Jump, Fidler 1 at every bond between fans and the 
well resigned to the drilling line-out. He had to shout it for current team remains ln- 
which awaits them. Glouces- a long time because I didn't tense. "They're not just sup- 
ter may he toothless away but jump very often. It’d be 'Lift porters," says Rob. “Every- 

_ v S XI- ■ - USffla vlrVif it9" nnn nrhn nnmAc 


already this season Saracens. 
Leicester, Northampton and 
Wasps have suffered the time- 
honoured treatment Unlike 
most dentists, though, the 
home pack do not believe In 


Fidler' now, wouldn’t it?” 

One still gets the occasional 
nostalgic blast of “Come on. 


to the Shed, as did as a touch- I have already suggested we 
judge four days after Glouces- get a couple of helicopters and 
ter have been trounced by transport it around with us to 
Bath, and shouting "47-3. away games,” says Fidler 
Great effort, lads!” senior. 

Back on this planet the Today, though, it is the 
bond between fans and the leaders Newcastle who need 
current team remains In- to be shifted. “I was in the 
tense. "They're not just sup- internationals’ bar at Twick- 
porters," says Rob. “Every- enham last week and Rob 
one who comes down dreams Andrew came in,” said Fidler, 
of pulling on a cherry and who won the last of his four 


white shirt, so you are liter- 


Glaws. Show 'em how” but ally playing for them." If your 


some Shed occupants have 


local celebrity. 


moved with the times. The though, gaining respect can 


anaesthetic or old copies of arrival of the former French be hard even for an Eng- 


caps in 1984. 

“He came over and asked 
me how the Shed was, so I 
told him Td get it primed up 
for him. But we respect New- 


Country r.tfp- This remains captain Philippe Saint-Andre land A regular. “All he says castle. They're a very strong 
raw rugby territory, with Its prompted a rash of berets and is: ‘In my day we just used to side. We’re going to need help 


nerve centre in the Shed. onions, and tl 

As Bob Fenton, Joint editor tion given o 
of the fanzin e Sbedhead ac- 
knowledges: ‘fit’s like an elon- 
gated gents’ toilet ... unless 
the wind’s in the wrong direc- 
tion you don’t get wet.” 

Maybe, but this glorified dug- 
out contains more rugby fa- 
natics per square foot than 
any other ground in the 
country. From them flow the 
precious ingredients which 
make Gloucester so formida- 
ble; rough humour, pride and 
bloody-mindedness. 

Even Francois Pienaar, 

South Africa's World Cup- 
winning captain, rails it “The 
House of Pain” and, if New- 
castle's high-flying Falcons 
are grounded this afternoon, 
they will merely be feeding a 
family legend. Since 1891 
Gloucester sides have played 
2,273 matches at Kingsholm. 
winning almost 80 per cent of 
them, and the majority in the 
past three decades have fea- 
tured a Fidler in the second 
row. 

In the Seventies and Eight- 
ies it was big John who ruled 
the roost; as team manager he 
now has the satisfaction of 
watching his 23-year-old son 
Rob climb the international 
ladder while simultaneously 
extending his Kingsholm leg- 
acy. Both agree the Shed Is 
far from dead. 

"We've now got the sons of „ . 

the dads who were watching Family affair 


onions, and the warm recep- 
tion given other signings 


beat them up.’ I try to explain from the Shed, the army and 
to him that in the modem just about everyone else." 



B Y THE time Craig 
4 jrnTTtTw»n and Domi- 
nic Chapman are 

finished this season. 

better sides than Bristol 
will have been left trailing 
In their wake- Yesterday s 
w a te ry exhibition at the 
Athletic Ground was domi- 
nated hy a spectacular 
second-half thunderstorm 
and Bath, due to follow on 
Raste r- Monday, must pray 
Kghtirtiig does not strike 
twice in every sense. 

Even before the skies 
darkened, the Richmond 
duo had lit itp the after- 
noon with their try- scoring 
and shared five 
tries between them inside 
an hour before, with the 
pitch ankle-deep in places, 
both teams spent a splash- 
happy latter term locati n g 
the shallow end. 

Q mnnell scored two tries 
in a mann er which again 
called into question his ex- 
clusion from the Welsh 
national team, while Chap- 
man enhanced his growing 
rep u t a tion with a hat-trick 
of ^scores in 18 minutes 
e fr h e r side of the IntervaL 
It took his league tally to ll 
this s e a s on and the Irish 
selectors will forever rue 
Hw day that he opted for 
England A. 

For Bristol, who have 
spent the season treading 
water at the bottom, the 
omens were bad after just 
87 seconds, when Rich- 
mond’s first try arrived via 
an Immaculately worked 
line-out ploy close to the 
line. Williams’s pinpoint 
throw found the soaring 
Craig Gillies, who caught 
the ball two-handed and 
returned it instantly to his 
hooker. An equally well- 
timed inside pass to tbe 
charging Quinnell yielded 
five richly deserved points. 

Bateman, despite a hint 
of a knock-on earlier in the 
move, maintained the 
Welsh theme with a close- 
range second, which was 
converted by Adrian Davies 
before Qulnneil drove his 
way over again from a line- 


Kyran Bracken from 40 
metres seemed to have left the 
Bath centre with ample time 
to back the ball dear but he 
lost his footing close to the 
line and Pienaar took advan- 
tage, brushing past Adebayo 
to touchdown. 

To make matters worse, 
when Bath were awarded a 
couple of lockable penalties. 
CaEard unaccountably lost his 
line and length, hi contrast 
Lynagh persevered in produc- 
tive vein. The cool Australian 
sealed a momentous victory 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAV® ROGERS 

with three further penalties in 
the final quarter-hour. Sara-, 
Gens’ intentions were never in 
doubt: tough on errors, tough 
on Bath. 

SCORER Si Bath: Trr Adebayo. 
Commi alone Callard Po nalH a ar Callard 
2. l eem; Trios: R Wallace. Pienaar. 
Cownnlwr Lynagh SL P iu Me ei Lynagh 
& 

Batin Callard; Evans, do Glanviiia, 
GufccotL Adebayo: Parry. Nlcol (capt). 
HUttnt. Ragan, dbogu. Haag. Redman, 
Eamshaw. Bryan, Peters. 

Smotai: Johnson; ConrtaWa, Sella. 
RawenscrofL R Wallace; M Lynagh. K 
Bracken; Qrau. Chuter. P Wallace. Johns. 
Grewcock, Stumham. Pienaar, CU prose 
(capt). - 

Rahman C White (QkHicaMaiJ. 




By phone, calf: 

0891 002 006 

By fax, call: 

ffrom tihe handset of your fax machine) 

0897 500 636 

For a full list of 200+ resorts & codes, 
call: 

0990 393 305 

Calls to 08St_Nka. cost 5I>> per tea n ml Twea. Cmis 1008975 Nos. cost £1 pm 


.Rob Fidler and his tether John, now team manager chwstopher jokes 
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Patrick Glenn 


on how the Englishman whose father manages Wales escaped from the confines of London to have a say in the destiny of the Scottish title 
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Gould’s break gives Celtic security 


H e broke out of 
Wandsworth and 
nas never looked 
back. Now he sav- 
ours freedom and 
nas rewarded his new em- 
ployers with a string of dis- 
plays of such conviction that 
he has become an integral 
part of the Premier Division's 
meanest defence. 

Jonathon Gould has 
repelled intruders so success- 
fully that the Englishman 
whose father manages Wales 
has not only become a proba- 
ble in Scotland's World Cup 
squad but a larger-than-life 
hero to Celtic fans waiting for 
their team's first league 
championship in 20 years. 

The goalkeeper, of course, 
was not in prison when he es- 
caped from that borough in 
south London; it just felt like 
it. He was a frustrated teen- 
ager working in a bank, 
yearning for a career in a 
game in which his father. 
Bobby, had attained 
distinction. 

After taking A-levels. Gould 
joined the h ank in his home 
town of Bristol and moved 
after a couple of years to what 
he believed would be a heady 
life in the City. 

“It turned out to be Wands- 
worth High Street,” said 
Gould. “Not entirely the glam 
life depicted in the movies 
and on telly. 1 told the bank I 


wanted to work for the PR de- 
partment. because that 
seemed much less tedious. 

“But that was not on. It was 

stifling ami I had to get out I 

bolted and became a hydrau- 
lics engineer back in Bristol. 
But I was desperate to be a 
pro footballer and that is why 
1 became a goalkeeper." 

His fether was manager of 
Wimbledon when the Crazy 
Gang beat Liverpool to win 
the FA Cup in 1988 and it was 
the mtoxicaton of that experi- 
ence that hardened his 
ambition. 

Tomorrow's Old Firm 
showdown at Ibrox gives 
Celtic a chance virtually to 
eliminate their fiercest rivals 
from contention, as victory 
would give them a six-point 
lead with four matches left 

Considering he was 22 be- 
fore be played in goal as a 
professional, Gould, now 29, 
has done exceptionally wdL 
It seems typical that he 
should flout convention; his 
journey even Included 18 
months in New Zealand play- 
ing semi-professional football. 

“1 realised I wouldn’t make 
it as an outfield player," said 
Gould, "so I decided to go In 
goal. My first brush with the 
professional game was at 
Derby County where Arthur 
Cox allowed me to stay six 
months to learn at the feet of 
the master, Peter Shilton. 


Jansen upbeat for Ibrox six-pointer 
but Hearts keep a watching brief 


C ELTIC’S confidence be- 
fore tomorrow’s Old 
Firm match at Ibrox seems 
strange for a team who were 
defeated 2-1 by their fierc- 
est rivals in the Scottish 
(hip semi-finals only a week 
ago, writes Patrick Glam. 

Despite injuries to impor- 
tant players, there was an 
npmtetaioihle bounce about 
the head coach Wnn Jansen 
yesterday. 

With a three-point lead in 
the Premier Division a win 
or a draw would be per- 
fectly acceptable. For 
Rangers, victory appears to 
be the only option. To drop 
six points behind with only 
four matches remaining 
wonld surely leave the 
defending champions in an 
irretrievable position. 

Jansen even seemed san- 
guine about the Injuries 
that prevented the defend- 
ers Tom Boyd and Enrico 
Ahnoni and the midfielder 
Morten Wieghorst from 
training. “We will see what 


tomorrow brings, but we 
are hopeful,” said the 
Dutchman. The midfielder 
Jackie McNamara, missing 
from the last three matehas, 
has fully recovered. 

Rangers manager Walter 
Smith, who has lost his cen- 
tral defender Gordan Petrie 
to injury, will play the Ital- 
ian Lorenzo Amoroso from 
the start 

Hearts, four points adrift 
of Celtic, may have taken a 
hack seat role of late but 
recognise that victory over 
Siberian in today’s Edin- 
burgh derby could prove 
si gnifi cant 

. “We might be talking in a 
fortnight’s time and saying 
how Celtic or Rangers have 
slipped up," said their man- 
ager Jim Jefferies- “There is 
still a lot to play for yet It 
just means we have got to go 
to Easter Road and wi n. If 
Hangars were then to win 
on Sunday, it would make 
things very interesting in 
the weeks ahead.” 


That was invaluable. But I 
also had four years at Coven- 
try City with Steve Ogrlzovic. 
I was fortunate in having the 
physique and the hands for 
the job, but learning quickly 
that eliminatng errors is the 
most important aspect of this 
position j£ the key to the 
whole thing. I could hardly 
have had better tutors.’ 

Gould had an unhappy 18 
months at Bradford, where it 
quickly became dear that the 
manager Chris Samara had 
no time for him. Having been 
in the Premiership with Cov- 
entry, the first and Second 
Division with Bradford as 
well as a spell in the Third 
Division at Halifax. Gould 
bad played in all of the 
English divisions. 

"1 thought that would be a 
recommendation to anybody 
looking for a goalkeeper when 
Chris Kamara let me know I 
could go for free. He didn’t 
fancy me but mad* it per- 
sonal, and when that happens 
it affects your confidence." 

When Stewart Kerr was in- 
jured at the start of this sea- 
son Celtic's need for a back- 
up goalkeeper became evi- 
dent Jock Brown, the club's 
general manager, checked 
Gould’s suitability with his 
brother Craig, the Scotland 
coach, and Critic's assistant 
manager Murdo MacLeod. 

Gould qualifies for Scotland 
throu g h hi* grandmother »mH 
Brown and MacLeod had 
worked with the goalkeeper 
at international get-togethers. 

“Murdo and Craig gave me 
the nod and that was it," said 
Gould, who soon became first 
choice. ‘1 had an idea that 
Celtic were a big club but 
until you walk into this place, 
you can't realise that it’s 
awesome. 

“It is not just habit and gen- 
erations of inheritance that 
cause so many people to come 
here. It’s the way the team 
play the game. They’ve been 
playing good football here for 
over a century and, no matter 
how the personnel changes, 
that basic adherence to the 
old policy doesn’t change. 

“We have a Dutch coach. 
Wim Jansen, and many for- 
eign players hut it is still 
Critic, stDl trying to play 
enter taining , successful foot- 
ball. We have a great chance 
of winning .the league and we 
go into this Rangers game full 
of confidence. 

“Despite losing to Rangers 
in the Scottish Cup last Sun- 
day, we know we outplayed 
them for an hour. We can do 
that again and the goals wffl 
come. There is a lot of convic- 
tion here." 



In safe hands . . . Celtic’s Jonathan Gould is held in high esteem north of the border 


PHOTOGRAPH: STU FORSTER 


AN Other 


THIS studious son of Lo- 
ch ee recently returned to 
the nation’s attention in 
charge of some crooked 
steeplechasers bat as a 
player he was better 
known for a combination 
of prodigious heading abil- 
ity and astute touches on 
the ground. For four years, 
just off the high road, he 


averaged a goal every 
other game. Then he went 
wool-gathering without 
quite recapturing a similar 
scoring touch, although in- 
juries had something to do 
with this. 

Last week: David McCreery 
(Manchester Utd, Queens Park 
Rangers. Tulsa Roughnecks, 
Newcastle Utd, Hearts, Horde' 
pool Utd, Carlisle Utd, Hartle- 
pool Utd). 



A used Audi A4 quoted sticks to the road like.... 

well, a new one. 
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First Division: Chariton Athletic 3 Reading 0 

From hard times to 
groat expectations 


Trevor Ha yiett 


A lan curbishley 

said in his programme 
notes that it was time to 
leave b ehind the weeds, Por- 
teifjihfag. taTic of a Sdhurst 
Park Ground share and a 
once run-down Valley. Only 
the colour of their shirts con- 
nects Charlton with the dub 
who endured such hard times 
at the start of the 1990s. 

“Let’s get talking about 
what a good squad we are and 
how well we ’ re playing." said 
the Charlton manager, 
thnng h the supporters surely 
need no prompting for that. 
Three goals yesterday was an- 
other lurid statement from a 
side now threatening Sunder- 
land's hold on second place. 

Barring an unthinkable 
series of results, Charlton's 
ticket to the play-offlottery is 
assured. They are looking be- 
yond that, and rightly so. With 

three fixtures against bottom- 

nirw sides in. their four-game 


finale, the outlook is dis- 
tinctly promising. 

For long phases, the div- 
ision’s bottom-but-one team 
gave them a game but in the 
penalty areas, one stood head 
and shoulders above the 
other. Having fallen behind 
after five minutes, Reading 
found it hard to see a way 
back. 

They gave it a real go at the 
start of the second half, and 
with a touch more composure 
and awareness, the visitors 
would have achieved more for 
their new manager Tommy 
Bums. 

By then, however, Paul 
Mortimer had put them two 
goals behind, curling around 
the defensive wall a free-kick 
Reading felt should not have 
been awarded. 

Clive Mendonca has scored 
a variety of ways this season 
but surely never before has 
one enmp direct from his own 
goaEteeper- 

Sasa flic’s huge punt sailed 
over the top of Steve Jones 


and two Reading markers and 
landed with Mendonca, who 
prodded home his 22nd of the 
season to open the scoring in 
the sixth minute. 

flic then performed heroics 
to safeguard that early lead, 
smothering at Jimmy Craw- 
ford's feet after a neat ex- 
change with Robert Fleck. His 
doable stop late on from 
James Lambert and Michael 
O’Neil was equally impres- 
sive if no longer so crucial, 
Mark Bright having just 
headed a third two minutes 
after coming on. 

A fifth successive win 
means Charlton are enjoying 
their best run for seven years. 
“We’re on a roll but I still 
think we have to win all our 
re maining games for an auto- 
matic place,” Curbishley said. 

dtarttoti JUhiadc me: Mills . 

FUrfus. Youds. Harness: Nawlon. X Jones. 
Kl roans (Brawn 81 min). Mortimer (Heaney 
76 ): Mendonca. S Jenaa (Bright »§■ 
Readies ( 4 - 4 - 2 )i Howie: Bernal, 
Parkinson. Gray, W0B- 
Crawford. Caskey. O’Neil. Lambert Rede 
(Mori ay 77 ) Mcl ntyre (B rayson 4 fi] . 

- - M Pierce (Portsmouth). 


Juventus look for top gear 


J UVENTOS's coach Mar- 
cello Lippi has de- 
manded maximum 

effort of his side later today 
when they face visiting Pia- 
cenza in the first match of a 
sax-game run-in. - 
The champions should 
take all three points easily 
but with a mere one-pomt 
lead over Intenm w nnale at 
the top, they cannot afford 
to soft-pedal as foe top two 
still have to meet at the 
Delle Alpi on April 26. 

Later have a much harder 

task when they face fourth- 
placed Roma at the Olym- 
pic Stadium today. 

Jove, buoyed by Sunday’s 
1-0 win against Lazio, 
sfcoold be at foil Strength. 
-You win the titles by de- 
feating the strongest oppo- 
nents in head-to-head 
ntatefrgg and also by pamg 
np points against second- 
rate opponents," said UppL 
“We must never forget this. 
We can only gauge the im- 
portance of beating Lazio 
after this game. 


"We nearly jeopar dised 
our whole season by draw- 
ing with Napoli; Lazio did 

the by drawing with 

PfAwwiM: and Inter by los- 
ing at home to Bail and 
Bologna." 

Alessandro Del Piero and 
Filippo Inzaghi. who lead 
the Juventus attack as 
usual, wffl be expected to 
add to their SS-goal tally for 
the season. There may also 
be a place for the Uruguayan 
MarcrioZalayeta. 

In oppositon wffl be the 
o lfjod man in Serie A, Pia- 
cenza’s defend er P ietro 
Vlerchowod who turned 39 
this week and was already 
well mtn his second season 
as a professional when Za- 
Iay eta was born. 

Ronaldo, the jo int top 
scorer in Seacie A with 19 
goals, will come face to race 
with some familafr fecesrn 
the Kama defence, hfc Bra- 
zilian team-mates Aldair 
andCafn. _. 

The Inter coach Glgi Si- 
mon! is expected to pick 


Yourl DJorkaeff to partner 
hhn np front, despite the 
Frenchman’s poor form 
riririp January. The Chilean 
Ivan Zamorano and 

Nwankwo Kami of Nigeria 
will be on the bench. 

Inter have won their pre- 
vious four league matches 
but must also secure a vic- 
tory in this one. Lazio, four 
points further back, must 
try and bounce back from 
the Jnve defeat when they 
travel to straggling Brescia. 

Their loss to Juventus in 
front of 80,000 at the Olym- 
pic Stadium was followed by 
a 1-0 defeat at Milan in 
Wednesday’s Italian Cup 
final first-leg: 

Although Sven Goran 
Eriksson’s ride seem to have 
lost any chance of taking foe 
title, they could still deny 
Inter a place in the next sea- 
son’s Champions League. 

Eriksson is expected to 
return to a three-man 
attack, fielding Alen Bokslc 
of Croatia. Roberto Mancinl 
and Pierluigi CastraghL 


Premiership preview 


Wenger focused 
on final countdown 


RusseB Thomas 


A RSENAL’S immovable 
object meets Newcas- 
tle’s less-than-irresist- 
ible force but Arsfene 
Wenger’s eyes are not yet 
gleaming behind those 
glasses. Double vision can 
wait; the Frenchman Is 
strictly focused on the Pre- 
miership and the chance to 
cut Manchester United's lead 
to four points. 

Even if Lee Dixon and Mar- 
tin Keown are not part of the 
Arsenal back four today, 
Highbury should have even 
higher expectation at tea- 
time. After all, the Premier- 
ship's second-best defence 
should neutralise its second- 
worst attack, Alan Shearer or 
□o, and the home attack pre- 
vail at the other end. ' 

This FA Cup final preview 
has been deprived of the at- 
traction of Alan Shearer, last 
year’s Players' Player of the 
Year, confronting the new 
holder of the crown, Dennis 
Bergamp. through the Dutch- 
man’s suspension. 

Newcastle, as Philippe Al- 



Performance of 
Timmy Floyd 
(Leeds United), whose 
excellent season continued 
with Wednesday’s two goals 
against Chelsea- 


bert points out still have one 
of the better defences. But 
Wenger says his are simply 
the best. Steve Bould should 
continue seamlessly as 
Keown ’s replacement with 
Arsenal striving to extend 
their Premiership record and 
set a new club mark. 

The last team to score a 
league goal against Arsenri 
were Coventry on January 17. 
Since then, they have gone 
eight games, a Premiership 
record, without conceding. If 
they make it nine, they will 
also better an Arsenri se- 
quence standing store 1903. 

Wenger is aware of Newcas- 
tle's resurgence of pride after 
their semi-final win last Sun- 
day He insists Kenny Dalg- 
lish's te*™ will have a rriega- 
tion-free summer. As for their 
Wembley meeting cm May 16, 
as Ear as Wenger is concerned, 
that could be “two years away" 
so focused is he on the immedi- 
ate challenge. And, whatever 
today’s outcome, he says New- 
castle face only a “small 

threat” of gohig down. 

If only Christian Gross 
could be so sure. He takes his 
Tottenham team to Chelsea 
burning with desire to avenge 
the worst defeat of his coach- 
ing career and Spurs’ blggeet 
home drubbing for 63 years. 

Chelsea’s focus on next 
Thursday’s European return 
with Vicenza should help Tot- 
tenham’s attempt to avenge 
that 6-1 defeat In December, 
even if Gianluca Vlalli insists 
this is not “just a practice 
match” for his team, which 
awaits yet more alteration 
after the player-manager 
made eight changes at Leeds. 
Chelsea have not lost to Spurs 
for eight years. 

Across London. Harry Redk- 
napp recalls EyaJ Berkovic as 
West Ham confront their fel- 
low Uefe Cup pursuers Derby 
in what promises to be one of 
the most open games of the 
day. But Everton. even with 

T hin ran Fergncrtn 1 parting f rom 
the front again, can expect few 
luxuries from George Gra- 
ham's Leeds, musing their 
own European aspirations. 

Home defeats for Crystal Pal- 
ace, Barnsley and Briton will 
effectively signal relegation for 
the London club and even 
gloomier writing on the wall 
for the northern pair. 


Change 
of strip: 
Fulham 
go Green 


Football Diary 


Martin Thorpe 


G IVEN the amount of 
money Fulham are 
burning in thdlr 
quest for Premiership foot- 
ball. the following tele may 
come as no surprise. 

For the Second Division 
club are encouraging sup- 
porters to sponsor tree 
planting to help mop up the 
excess carbon dloxode the 
atmosphere. 

We kid you not. In an at- 
tempt to become “the 
world’s first carbon-neu- 
tral football club”, Fulham 
have teamed up with the 
Environmental Task Force 
with the a™ of planting 
more trees around Fulham 
as well as planting a whole 
forest shaped to spell the 
letters FFC under the flight 
path into Gatwick airport. 

“The more trees planted, 
the bigger the logo,” says 
the club in Tuesday night’s 
match programme against 
WalsalL 

So seriously are Fulham 
FC taking the project that 
they have even commis- 
sioned “a carbon audit to 
work out how many trees 
need to be planted each 
year to soak up the CO 2 
released into the atmo- 
sphere by the club's and 
supporters' activities". 

But while Fulham are de- 
termined to show an envi- 
ronmentally friendly face, 
their fans are still prone to 
emitting large amounts of 
cynicism. 

Andrew Price of Harrow 
writes to ask If Fnlham’a 
forest will compensate for: 
i) all the hot air that comes 
from the manager’s office? 
if) all the resources spent 
on a multi-million pound 
team that cannot even beat 
Walsall at home? 
iii) all the forests felled for 
the banknotes needed to 
pay Kevin Keegan's salary? 

Y OU can expect many 
things if Charlton win 
promotion to the Premier- 
ship. but do not bank on an 
increase in the culture 
| level. The Robins’ defender 
Stuart Balmer, speaking 
exclusively to the match 
programme, lists as bis 
worst habits: “Picking my 
nose, chewing my nails and 
scratching my groin.” And, 
| as for his a way-game room- 
mate Steve Brown, Balmer 
reveals: “He picks his toe- 
nails and then eats them.” 
Definitely a case of foot In 
month. 

O KAY, Les Ferdinand 
might well be justified 
in his criticism of Gerald 
Ashby’s refereeing, and he 
may well think it imfair to 
be fined £2,500. But let us 
put this into perspective. 
The Spurs striker earns 
£20.000 a week, which 
equates to someone earning 
£20,000 a year being done 
for 50 quid. Hardly cause 
for a instalment book. 

G ET a grip, ref. Lazio’s 
Argentina interna- 
tional Jose Antonio Cha- 
mot has just been given a 
one-match ban by the Ser- 
ie A disciplinary commis- 
sion for directing a hand 
gesture at the referee. 

Chamot was protesting 
against two controversial 
decisions by the official 
Pierluigi Collina in last 
Sunday’s crucial league 
match against Juventus. 

So what was this hand 
gesture? Two fingers, one 
finger, finger and thumb? 
No. As the disciplinary 
commission statement ex- 
plained: “At the end of the 
game Chamot expressed his 
evident dissent with the 
referee with an overly firm 
tinnikhntfp ". 


T HE coach of the Bra- 
zilian club Palmeiras, 
Luis Felipe ScoLari. has 
come up with a novel way 
of improving his team's 
performances. “We can’t 
just sit and watch our oppo- 
nents play,” he said. “Pal- 
meiras need to commit 
more fouls.” 

This tactical innovation, 
which is designed to stop 
the flood of goals that 
second-placed Palmeiras 
have been conceding lately, 
is just the latest addition to 
Scolari’s “no-frills” foot- 
ball philosophy. 

This has brought him 
much success. However, in 
last year’s championship 
final against .Vasco da 
Gama, Palmeiras commit- 
ted 40 fouls and Scol&rl was 
sent off for tangling with a 
Vasco player on the 
touchline. 

“1 want to make it clear 
that rm not encouraging 
violence,” added ScoLari 
t ftia week, “and certainly 
not asking my team to 
break anyone’s leg.” But 
presumably an arm will do. 
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Owen checks leaders before his dismissal 


L iverpool yester- 
day defended Ar- 
senal’s right to 
remain serious 
championship con- 
tenders. By holding Manches- 
ter United at Old Trafford they 
made it possible for -Ars&ne 
Wenger’s team to narrow the 
gap at the top of the Premier- 
ship to case point over Easter. 

While the draw extended 
United's lead to seven points, 
Arsenal now . have four 
matches in hand and will play 
two of them — at home to 
Newcastle today and away to 
Blackburn on Monday eve- 




DavM Lacey 


Premiership 
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Today Newcastle (h): April 48 Bladdium 
(a); is Wimbledon (hj; 21 Bombay (a); 
99 Derby (h). Hay 9 Evenon [h); 0 Liver- 
pool (a); IO Aston Villa (a). 


April 18 Newcastle (h). 97 Crystal Palace 
(a). May 4 Loads (h); IO Barnsley (a). 
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Headteacher . . . Ronny Johnsen takes advantage of slack Liverpool marking at an llth-minute corner to put Manchester United in front at Old Trafford photograph: owen Humphreys 


defence which bad already 
conceded yet another soft goal 
would crack further. 

In the event the opposite 
happened. Dominic Matteo 
and Phil Babb defended with 
growing authority and only at 
the last did United come close 
to winning iL 

Ryan Giggs, starting his first 
hope game since February 21, 
gave pace and balance to the 
attack but was forced off before 
half-time by a recurrence of 
his ha m string injury. Teddy 
Sherlngha m came on to coordi- 
nate United's movements for 
the final 25 minutes but for 
once Paul Scholes, to whom 
most of the best chances fell, 
was off target 


The way the game was going 
Liverpool might have won bad 
Owen stayed on. So well did 
Danny Murphy, file 21-year-old 
brought into the side because 
of Karlheinz Riedle's back in- 
jury, resume his England 
youth partnership with Owen 
that this, added to the pace and 
penetration of Steve McMana- 
man, not only helped Liver- 
pool draw level but was on the 
point of taking the game over. 

Not that It began that way. 
United all but went ahead be- 
fore the match was a minute 
old. Giggs exploited some hes- 
itant control by Murphy to 
gain possession and sprint 
through a yawning gap. Brad 
FrLedel, staying an h 5 - feet. 


blocked the Welshman’s 
shot and as Scholes aimed to 
place the rebound inside the 
near post, Babb just managed 
to get back to stop what had 
appeared a certain goal 
Yet if Liverpool took some 
encouragement from this 
they were quickly disillu- 
sioned. One corner from 
David Beckham was nodded 
back by Nicky Butt and went 
behind for another. This time 
Beckham's kick found John- 
sen unmarked and the Norwe- 
gian put United in front with 
the simplest of headers. 

United and their followers 
relaxed; a familiar script was 
being repeated. But soon Liv- 
erpool's precise passing 


began to gnaw at Old Traf- 
ford's nerves. 

Shortly before the quarter- 
hour Owen cleverly worked 
his way in from the right and 
although Schmeichel rushed 
out to meet the danger the 
ball broke to McManaman, 
whose close-range shot was 
kept out by Gary Neville. 
Cole, allowed a free header as 
he met Giggs's short cross, 
came dose to increasing Unit- 
ed's lead soon afterwards but 
Liverpool were imposing 
themselves and looked the 
more likely to score. 

Briefly it seemed that their 
best moves would merely ex- 
aggerate the blatancy of their 
misses. After 36 minutes a 


shrewd lob forward from 
Murphy coincided with a 
clever angled run by McMan- 
a man which left him clear 
and onside with only Schmei- 
chel to beat. McManaman 
then undid the good work by 
wafting the ball over the bar. 

Within a minute, however, 
they were level Again Mur- 
phy played an imprtant role, 
beating Johnsen in the air and 
nodding the ball towards the 
United area, but the danger 
would have been minimal had 
Gary Pall 1st er and Schmeichel 
not left the tidying up to each 
other. Owen darted in to 
score. Then he was off. 

Early in the second half a 
deft flick of Murphy’s instep 


I sent in Oyvxnd Leonhards en 
but Schmeichel's speed off his 
: line denied Liverpool the lead 
and thereafter defence be- 
came their priority. At the 
last Rob Jones cleared a 
header from Cole off the line 
and Scholes shot narrowly 
wide, but a winner for United 
then would have done scant 
justice to Liverpool’s spirit 
and, for once, their organisa- 
tion at the back. 

llanatMMlBr United ( 4 - 4 - 2 J- Schmeichel; 
G Neville. Johnson (May. 43 mtn). PalHsler, 
ln»ln: Beckham, Butt, P Neville 
(Sherlngham. 05 ). Giggs (Thomley. 381 : 
Cole, sendee. 

Liverpool ( 4 ^- 2 ): Frhxiei: Jones. Matteo. 
Babb. Harkneis: McManaman. Inee. 
Redknapp. Leon hardsell; Owen. Murphy 
(Berger. 74 ). 

Referee; G Poll (Trlng). 


M anchester uni. 
ted’s manager Aler 
Ferguson said last' 
night that Arsenal, their 
rivals for the ■ title, are . 
“firmly in the driving seat 
now and we have tobope 
they drop points’*. 

He added: “But it's the 
nature of footbaU/thai 
teams don’t -win gamesthey 
are expected to. TheyareJh 
such a commanding posi- 
tion, the pressure will be an . 
them now. 

“The turning points were 
the injury to Giggs — they 
equalised while we were 
reorganising — and the 
sending off. It can be- so dif- 
ficult against 10 men.” ~ ~ • 
Michael Owen was -sent 
off for the-second time after 
being dismissed playing for 
England Under- I8s.qgainst 
Yugoslavia in September. 
His second bookable fold 
ended the game for Ronny 
Johnsen five minutes, from 
half - time , leaving the Nft- 
wegian with ankle liga.- ' 
ment damage and in danger 
of missing the rest-sf-de 
season. 

“It was a terrible tackle; 
he does not need to do 
that,'* Ferguson said!. “If he 
had been red-carded on its 
own he would have missed 
the game against Arsenal” 
Ryan Giggs suffered a 
recurrence of a hamstring 
Injury and his chances of 
playing against Newcastle 
United next Saturday are 
less than 50-50. 

“Michael wants to he a 
winner and maybe- there 
was more going out there 
than meets the eye," said: 
Roy Evans, .the Liverpool 
manager. "A point keeps ns 
In with a slight chance and 
United know they daren't 
rest until it's game, set and 
match.” 

Owen said: “The referee 
was right to send me off 
but there were no bad. in- 
tentions in either tackle 
and I apologise for causing 
injury to Johnsen. T let my 
team-mates down, but they 
did well to hang on.” 
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Set by Araucaria 

Half the solutions contain ani- 
mals, which are disregarded in 
the subsidiary parts of the 
dues. They are aB mammals; 
such words as DOE or VIXEN 
have been admitted, but not 
such as KID or TERRIER or 
ROO. Where neither solution at 
any given number contains an 
animal, the dues have been run 
together. In aU cases dues to 
the left diagram precede those 
to the right diagram. 


Across 


1 With single preference I'm 
back cooking sago: my stmd- 
in's lost his head in depression: 
here’s the evidence (8; 8) 

S Loveable gtri made a fifty 
score and thlid man, like his 
father, had a microscopic part 
( 6 : 6 ) 

9 Fat man, a ringer among 
bloody birds, drinks (3-5; 8) 
to Formerly a leacBng Japanese 
newspaper® 

Socfium contains a treatment 
tor sickness® 

12 Marsh the guns over the top 


and into endless fighting with 
. flower and fish (5® 

13 Brfeh king going to the fifth 
round with the Wavy (9) 
Bankrupt without a cent 
capital needed (9) 

14 The rich get married Israefi 
fashion ffe) 

Delivery at wefarf sport should 
be crossed and boxed (5, 6) 

18 Med (no starter) possibly 
caught with rod and fine, not 
recorded (12) 

Naval bigwig finds trees on a 
hi on top of Dartmoor (5,3,4) 
21 A lotof hardening for man with 
Bstedark® 
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the first ten correct entries drawn. Entries to The 
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Having a struggle to put end of 
aim in Its support® 

23 Fruit drink keeps very quiet 
animals for the setter (55) 

24 AmodeTs charm® 
Commercial on the ship (6) 

25 Left to myself i keep a low 
profile ( 3 , 5 ) . 

Master of Arts teach 
production of synopses ® 

26 Coded telephoning is cooked 
(£9 

The present of an English 
flower® 

27 Sacerdotal Yorkshire writer 
speaking® 

L&a Christmas pudding? Tuck 
h® 

Down 


1 Bottle to start Monday morning 

Cast off and row® 

2 Scottish valley brings holy man 
to Holyhead® 

Call about gofs rent® 

3 Guard, maybe, or gardener, 1 

revealed (9) 

The Way of the World— girl 

makes money® 

4 tn spite of next month, whafs 
just ending's left in ft (|« 
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